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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE «M^ER. 


The sense of the English Public has now twice 
been taken upon the subject of the presenfr'work; 
and its interest has been attested, 

both occasions, by the most unequivocal marks 
of public favour. The wide and germinating 
cireul&tion of the first twa Parts, afibrds clearest 
proof that this interest {gas arisen from no ac- 
cidental or ephemeral ca«8e : that it has its root 
i li the intrinsic importanse of the subject itself, 
as one vitally linked, not .only with the history 
of mankind, but with the* truths of Revelation, j 
From the Wot;d of God we learn that there'«?sras 
a time, when •■■-'j|ie whole earth wfifts 
language and one • speech; ” and as there is 
abundant reason to infer, both frcpi the nature 
*of the case, and from the inter^ial evidences of 
so many languages, that the confusion of tongues 
at EteJ'i-T'was only dialectic, it follows that all 
who implicitly receive the testimony of God’s 
Word, must believe all the languages of the 
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human family »,^o be traceable to that one 
Primeval source: m a word, to the language of 
tbe world before the Flood. 

In thd'pi^ent work, the soundness of^th^ 
great first principle of philology has befen 
ready tested experimentally, at Sinai, and in 
Egypt; ahd, to the public at large, the experi¬ 
mental results appear practically to have de¬ 
monstrated its truth. From Sinai and^ Egypt 
r‘Would now invite the reader-4a'direct his 
attention eastwards, and cross with me the 
Euphrates. In entering upon this new and 
strange field, at once the seat of three bf the 
greatest empires of the ancient world, and of 
three of the most mysterious vehicles of thought 
and speech, I would begin by affirming, what** 
am prepared, I trust, ,to prove, that we change 
{he cliaracters, but not the language. 

'|’h«r‘?§s^s of philologistyn® penetrate the 
mysteries of unknown tongues, and illegible 
characters, h^ve been hitherto, almost uniformly, 
based upon thp sands of unsupported theory,' 
and prosecuted in. the spirit of unchecked specu- 
latioHi Instead of substantive proof befes^aiade 
the sole groundwork of conviction, in the great 
majority of causes, if the reader will only pau^e 
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thoughtfully to ask himself why he'believes, he 
will find the only answer he has to give is this, 
Because his Guide-Book tells him it. is so. • l/.he 
will be at the additional pains to crqss-examine 
his. witness, he may further disjbvs/, that the 

I, ^ ^ 

reasonings upon which he hjsfi been resting 
are, too commonly, a series, not of proofs, but 
of postulates: that points vitally filndaraental, 
in each successive theory, are.;agonstaritly as¬ 
sumed, by each theorist, as known Sud concedad, 
without any authority whatsower beyond'the 
assumption. 

To close the door etfectually against suph end¬ 
less illusions, some test, some check, by which 
mere conjec^re could be tried, was clearly in¬ 
dispensable. This check I found for my own 
safeguard in the principle of legend and device^ 
a principle of all primitive record-writing, whicht^ 
once discovered, | was in duty bound to employ 
for-‘the safeguard of others. In the present 
volume, accordingly, as in the two preceding 
Parts of the work, ray decypherments will be 
jnai^ly directed and confined to pictorial Monu¬ 
ments and Inscriptions. 

Another laAv and limit of inquiry, although 
ijlready laid down (Part II. pp. 75, 76.) is so 
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important aS to demand and justify restatement 
here: “ I would premise opce for all, that the 
ohjacC proposed throughout the present work is, 
not the theoretical reconstruction of an un¬ 
known sciehti^c grammar, but the experimei]ttal 
recovery of a -lost vocabulary. This is the 
Baconian principle, the only true one: a prin¬ 
ciple as applicable to philology as to philosophy: 
which would arrive at general conclusions by an 
induction of facts, instead of vainly seeking 
aftelr facts through the medium of preconceived 
general conclusions. If we have the vocabulary 
of a language, even to a very moderate extent, 
we have its alphabet: if we have the alphabet 
and vocabulary, we have, at least, the seeds of 
its grammar. This grammar, in ^11 primitive 
tongues, as the reason of the case might well’ 
prepare us to anticipate, will, it is believed, in- 
y^riably be found of the simplest conceivable 
kind hnd construction." 

This last position, it .is obvious to remark, 
runs counter to the universal practice of modern 
oriental philology; but, in so doing, it runs, 
consonant with the^ first principles of common 
sense. To employ a complex gramm5iMr*fle- 
cypher a simple language, is, as was wittily 
remarked by a friend, “ to apply a Chubb key t*^,, 
a Bramah lock.” 
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The monumental language of jAssyria, or 
Babylonia, or Persia, like that of all infant ajxd 
barbarous nations, self-convicted of inanity* by 
the endless tautologies, contains noy literature, 
an<l can be intrinsically of little -wofth. But As¬ 
syria in another light, as “ tL'e Land of the 
Captivity,” assumes an interest of a very dif¬ 
ferent kind. Thither were first carried the 
long-lost Tribes of Israel; and from thence, we 
learn from the sure word of Prophecy, those. 
Tribes shall one day triumphantly return. The 
glorious theme appeals to the hearts of all true 
believers; and leads t&et ^ttkoughts onwards to¬ 
wards the promised tiijtfe, when God '“.will 
bring Israel again to his habitation.” Such 
were the thoughts awakened by study of the 
monuments of Nineveh ; and from their study I 
was first led to the Inquiry, the results of which' 
are given at the close of this volume. 
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In the First and Second Parts of the present 
work, its principle, namely, the dialectic cha¬ 
racter of the Confusion of Tongues at Babel, 
and the consequent redqciljjleness of aU the 
original post-dlluyian dialects to. the one. pri*, 
raeval language, hs,p been experimentally tested 
and verified at Sinai and in Egypt: fields of 
inquiry, in which the antecedent presumptions,, 
and the actual phenomena, meet together to 
se^tablish the proof of this principle, in ways, 
and with a completeness, without parallel in 
any tl^d'example. For, while the whole ante¬ 
cedent circumstances, not merely justify, but 
fosce upon all unbiassed minds, the conviction, 
in. B 
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that “ Isi^iel in Egypt” would speak in the 
, language, and, if ^le wrote, would write in the 
ehaHicter8,*of the CQjintiy of her adoption and 
abode*; the, facts of the case, oh comparing its 
phenomena,' present physical proof, and oeular 
demonstration^ of the soundness of this cpnvic- 
tion. To those facts I would briefly revert, 
before entering upon another field. 

1. In the traced alphabetical synopsis, Plate I. 
Part I. of this work, the popular or •cursive 
alphabets of Egypt and Sinai, technically deno¬ 
minated “ enchorial,” exhibit, to a large extent, 
not only close resemblance, but absolute identity 
of forms. 2. The powers of these forms, as 
tested experimentally, first at Sinai, and then 
in Egypt, prove, as might reasonably be fore- 


• Upon no one point, pgrbaps, connected witip Israel in Egypt, has 
the spirit of special pleading b^n more busy tRan upon this; yet the 
‘New Testament supplies an exemplification of the only true principle, 
which ought to put all special pleading, on ^his subject, to silence. The 
Day of Pentecost affords amplest evidence to eonfute, if not “to con¬ 
vince, the gainsayer.” “ How hear we every taan in our own tmgve, 
wherein we were bom, Farthiansi^and Medes, and Elamites, and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea and Cappadocia, in Fontus and 
Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Libya 
about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and 
Arabians, we do bear them speak, in our fonguet, the wonderful works 
of God.” 

Here are Jews, “ out of every nation under heaven,” dK'apgaking, not 
Hebrew, but “ their own tongues, the tongues wherein they were born; ” 
and all thereby beating witness to the self-evincing fact, that Israel in 
Egypt used the Egyptian tongue, “ their own tongue, wherein they r-ere 
Imm." 
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seen, to be also identical: the twofoli train of 
experimental decypberments uniformly evincing 
the comijfon forms to possess commbn po^v^f 
3. But this identity of form and gower is’not 
limited to the enchorial characters; it embraces, 
also, to a cgnsiderable extent, th« hieroglyphic 
alphabet of Egypt; many of whose characters 
are homogeneous, and some identical, in their 
forms, with the enchorial. 

With* regard to Egypt, what is here briefly 
stated, has been already largely established 
(Part II.), on the sure principle of legend and 
device, throughout a series of experimental 
decypherments from her pictorial monunlent^* 

• The need of pictorial illustrations, or hieroglyphic symbols, in all 
the primitive tongues, can be demonstrated from the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament itself, in the uncertainty as to its interpretation so often 
disclosed by our own authorized vcrsioi^ and^its marginal readings. For 
example, it was found impossible, in m^iy instantjes, to decide witii any 
certainty, whether oiife or another given Hebrew word, was, or was not, 
a proper name. 'Aucordingiy, all such doubtftil terms are doubly ren¬ 
dered. ^ow, had pictuies accompanied the Hebrew text, as in Egypt, 
and sometimes at Sinai, all doubt and difficulty would have disappeared, 
picture would settle tlie questipn. Again, in the Hebrew Bible, 
arisen, as in the instances of the terms niDn3, Behemoth 
1^, and many more, as to the Itind of creature so designated, 
^pw instantly would this have been obviated by<tbc device placed beside 
the legend. 

The name Behemoth^ and the specips df animal designed by this 

much-disjpitSd^term of the book of Job, will supply an exemplification 
of this last remark singularly in point, nie arguments of Bochart in 
favour of the hippopotamua^ and of Schultens in favour of the kUpkani, 
have been impartially balanced by Mr. Parkhurrt; who justly observes, 
“ that most of the characters given of the Behemoth will correspond also 

B 2 
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With reArence to Sinai, I would now only 
k obsem, that, so 'far as the characters are in 
boftttnon, the evidenee of the Ep^ptufj^ experi- 

to the elephant.” * Without any reference to this controversy, or any idea 
of its connection with it, my eye one day was arrested by the viry rare 
hieroglyphic of an elephant, in Plate I. of the First Series of Wilkinson's 
Egypt; a tablet by him entitled, “ Remeses HI. returning with his 
prisoners.” I might have passed on without further remark, had not 
my interest been raised most unexpectedly by observing the word 
’Behemoth, in the clear and well defined characters of my previously 

formed hieroglyphic alphabet, disposed beside the animal, thus, fTjL, 
lu exhibited in the opposite engraving. * 4 p 

^0 inference that the Behemoth of Job was the elephant, was natural 
and immediate. But this presumption seemed advanced still nearer 
towards proof, when, on turning to Parkhurst’s Lexicon, I found that 
" Bochart takes the termination Til to a mosctdiae noun, to be Egyptian, 
as in du9, 0awfi, iapevaB, the names of Egyptian months;" and, conse¬ 
quently, regarded Behemoth as a word of Egyptian origin. That he was 
right in so concluding, seems now decided by this Egyptian example; 
which, at the same time, settles pietorially the Scriptural sense of the 
name. 

The interest of the discovery, however, does not terminate here. For 
Behemoth is an Arabic, as^well as a Hebrew word. But while, in 
Hebrew, it occurs not as a verb, and, as a noun* substantive, its sense is 
slimite^to the definition " Beast^ or ” Quadruped,” a definition evidently 
without any appropriateness to the subject of our Egyptian hieroglyphic; 
in Arabic, on th;;; contrary, it not only occurs both as a derivative from 
an existing root, and as a noun substantive in its Hebrew sense; but, in 
the sense, moreover, above all oth|rs appropriate to the subject of the 
above tablet, viz, Invictus et strenuus miles; et invineibUis 

eques, heros. An uneonquered and vtdiant warrior i an invindldt hortemar^ 
and hero. The- hieroglyphic elephant, thus explained by this word,*in 
front of the victorious Pharaoh, assuredly requires no other explanation. 
The bird perched on a kind of howdah on its neck, j)robably the 
peregrine fiticon, the royal ensign of the I%araohs; and symbolizes the 
king. With the Arabic lexicon for our guide, the whole subject of the 
td>let is thus lighted up by this one word, <» Behemoth, an^ its 
accompanying hieroglyphic of the elephant. 
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ments (Part 11.), reflects back with/great cor¬ 
roborative force upon my previous, and wholly 
independent decypherments (Part* I.) o^ne 
Sinaitic inscriptions: I mean, tbit every‘com- 
mofl word or character experimentally deter¬ 
mined, by .pictorial decypherments, in Egypt, 
becomes ipso facto determined at Sinai. 

The vital importance to the cause of truth, 
and the settlement of conviction, of this self- 
demonstrative canon, will soon be found and 
felt by the more studious reader. For whoever 
will be at the pains to collate words and cha¬ 
racters common to the Sinaitic inscriptions, and 
the Egyptian monuments, must, in sd dojng, 
progressively augment for themselves the proof 
of the Egyptian origin, and Israelitish author¬ 
ship, of those inscriptions; and, by necessary 
consequence, must strengthen increasingly tha 
evidences for the correctness, in the main,*of tte 
decypherments alVeady submitted to the English 
public, and the Christian world, in “The Voice 
of Israel from the Recife of Sinai.” 

While thus respectfully inviting the co-opera- 
Ition of others towards the still clearer establish¬ 
ment of ^truths, in which all, are alike interested 
who'hold revealed religion dear, the authoi; 
must express his own well-weighed and entire 
conviction, that the avenues for arriving at com-. 
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plete and tfial conclusions are, under Providence, 
now open to us ; tKat the dnaterials for forming 
ftKjre-conclusions are in our hands; and that, 
whenever thc/time for this accomplishment shall 
arrive, the result will gloriously vindicate* the 
literal fidelity «of the books of Moqes, and the 
historical exactness of all that purports to be 

historical in “ the scriptukes of truth.” 

• « 

The stage of the general subject at which we 
have now arrived, reconducts us, from Sinai 
and Egypt, to a still more ancient scene—“ the 
plain of Shinarto the spot where that judg¬ 
ment from Heaven was inflicted, which first 
broke the unity of speech, and, by necessaiy 
consequence, that of the human family. 

In entering upon this ground, we come 'svith 
the advantage of the antecedent probability, that 
•the primitive language* underwent least change, 
•among those who remained stationary in this 
first settlement of mankind'after the. Flood. 
This probability seems sustained by the nature 
and reason of the case; for, as it was those who 
could no longer understand their feUow-builders 
who removed*, it is but natural to infer, that 
those who remained could stiU underatand each 

ft 

other, and remained together because they Could. 

* “ The bricks at Susa are also stamped irith inscriptions ta ttc 
primitipe Babj/tmian charaeter.”— Rawlinson, ubi in&a, p, 29. n. I. 
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Economy of miracle being a known of Pro¬ 
vidence, the consider^ion jiftt notic^ supplies 
a strong presumption in fayoor of the ideUf^l^ 
the people of’Shinar were comparatively'un- 
aflfecied by the judgment j and, consequently, 
that, in the land of Shinar we,may, not un¬ 
reasonably, expect to find one of the least 
adulterated relics of the primeval tongile.* But 

* “ Those who have studied the subject with most care (and I would 
particularly instance M. Botta, the discoverer of the Nineveli marbles) 
have arrived at the conviction, that ail the inscriptions in the complicated 
cuneiform character do, in reality belong to one alphabetical eyitem') and 
they further believe the variations which are perceptible in the different 
modes of writing to be analogous, in a general measure, to the varieties 
of hand and text, which characterize the graphic and glyphic arts of the 
present day.”* ^ 

“ The Babylonian is unquestionably the most ancient of the three 
great classes of cuneiform writing. It is well known, that legends in this 
character arc stamped upon the bricks, which are excavated from the 
foundations of all the buildings in Mesopotamia, Babylon, and Chaldeca, 
that possess the highest and most authentic claims to antiquity; and it 
is hardly extravagant, therefore, to assign fts invention to the primitives 
race which settled in the plains of SMtnar.”— Rawlineon, ap. Jgunml oft 
the Royal Aiiatic’SoaRy, vyL x. part I., Prdim. Rem., p. 20. 

“ The complicated cuneiform character may, 1 think, be divided into 
three distinct groups: — Babylonian, Assyrian, and Elymman; and the 
two former of these groups will a^in admit of subdivision into minor 
branches. Of the Babylonian, there arc only two marked varieties; the 
character of the cylinders may be considered as the type of the one, that 
tof the tliird column of the trilingual [triliteral inscriptions of Persia 
M tbe other. The former is, probably, the primitive cuneiform alphabet. 
It is, also, of extensive application; it is found upon the bricks which 
compose the foundations of the prinueval cities of Shinar; at Babylon, 
at Ere^ at Accad, and at Calneh; and, if the Birsi-Nimrdd be ad¬ 
mitted to represent the tower of Babel, an identification which is sup-' 


Compare litck's Babylon and Pcnepoiie, pp. 183—IS9- 
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the rise of^the Xssyrian Empire, (the oldest in the 
world,) in this verf land, would naturally diffuse, 
its spoken, *and its written language; a 
preSumptioi/fully borne out by {he phenomenon 
of those very singular characters, originating 
doubtless in iysyria, but used in coflimon by the 
Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Medes, and the 
Persians,' in after times. For whatever the cir- 
cumskncial differences in this whole class of 
■characters, it is beyond rational doubt that they 
ar6 of one family, and traceable to one stock. 

Pliny, who regards alphabetic characters as 
coeval with Hme, and, consequently, as co-existent 
with mankind, has recorded his opinion (an 
opinion unconsciously tallying with the Scrip¬ 
tural account of the first post-diluvian settle¬ 
ment), that Assyria was their birth-place: 
“ literas semper arbitrer Assyria^ fuisse.”* 

' A ‘judgment so consonant with Scripture his¬ 
tory, from so high a heatheA authority, would 
naturally have directed attention, after the re¬ 
vival of letters in Europe, had those remote parts 
been then accessible, to “ the plain of Shinar 
and to the recovery of any relics of Assyrian 

ported, not mere); by the chsracter of the monument, but Sy the universal 
belief of the early Talmudists, it must, in the substructure of that ediSce, 
embody tht vernacular dialect of Shinar, at the period when ‘ the earth 
was of one language, and of one speech.'”— BaioUmon, ubi njrro, p. 38, 
Hist. Nat. Lib. vii. cap. Ivii. 
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characters which, possibly, might ^ill exist, 
whether at the seat of,empire^ or in its provinces. 
It was not, however, until % comparatively 
period, that thdse characters appeal, for the *first 
timej to have met the eye of the European tra¬ 
veller. And Sir John Chardin, in the 17th 
centuiy, seems first to have brought home a 
specimen or two; and Dr. Shaw and 'Niebuhr, 
in the 18th, to have been the first to co^y any 
of the few larger inscriptions. 

If the novelty of these characters served* to 
stimulate the curiosity of the learned, theii* 
strangeness would appear to have effectually re¬ 
pelled investigation. They were sonorbusly de¬ 
nominated, indeed, in terms, to unlearned readers, 
almost as enigmatical as themselves, davi-formd, 
or nail-headed, cludi-formed, or key-headed, cunei¬ 
form, or wedge-shaped, drom supposed resem-, 
blance to one or other of those implements, ov^ 
conceived derivation from them. While the only 
sensible and significant name and origin, early 
and judiciously assigned in the term arrow- 
headed, has been of late capriciously laid aside, 
*ki favour of the unmeaning denomination from 
the wedge. The forms themselves, however, to 
the common eye, most plainly represent barbed 
arrow-heads and javelin-heads intermixed*, the' 


Sec the engraving facing this page, and the engraving lacing 
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great wea'^ons'of all ancient Eastern warfare; 
and would seem t6 be indicated, almost to be 
^k«^bed, in that passage of the 37th Psalm, 
“ whose teetjf are spears and arrows, and their 
tongue a s"harp sword.” At least, had* the 
Psalmist meant allusion, here, to tjie Assyrian 
characters, he could not have more graphically 
described’ them, than under this image of those 
weapohs of their Assyrian enemies, with which 
the Isradites, subsequently, were only to well 
acijbainted. But whatever the differences of 
opinion as to the origin of the characters, the 
silence of learned Europe, down to the close of 
the last century, seemed unequivocally to ac¬ 
knowledge their illegibility as an alphabet, and 
the consequent impenetrableness of the lan¬ 
guage. 

With the opening of* the present century, this 
silence, at length, was Broken. In the year 1802, 
the first serious attempt at decypherment and 
interpretation was made, and made, as usu^, in 
Germany ; the country generally foremost in 
every meritorious effort to penetrate the mists 
of time. As this* attempt is the sole basis of all 
that has been subsequently essayed towards the 
unravelment of the arrow-headed characters and 
inscriptions in all their ramifications, whether 
Assyrian, Babylonian, or Persian, a short arid 
clear account of it, for the information of the 
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general reader, is indispensable at the‘outset of 
any fresh investigation. To 'this object, there¬ 
fore, I shall address and confine myself in- th'^ - 
first instance. 

Jn the year 1802, the ingenious author of this 
attempt. Professor Grotefend of Jlalle, first an¬ 
nounced to the world the discoveiy which he 
conceived himself to have made of a key to the 
alphabet of the simplest species of the arrow-* 
headed inscriptions of Persepolis, obtained by. 
the detection of the pi’oper names Dakius and 
Xeuxes, and the patronymic, IIystaspes,* on 
two tablets in this character, published by Nie¬ 
buhr (vol. ii. tab. xxiv. 13. and G.). 'These 
elements of the alphabet, the Professor, subse¬ 
quently, stated himself to have enlarged, by the 
recovery of the name of Cyrus in a cuneiform 
inscription, copied by Sir Gore Ouseley, and by 
James Morier, Esq., from a pillar at Morghab, 


’rhe*statcinent of the confessed groundn^ork of tlie whole system of 
discovery, originating with Grotefend^ and n<lo}>ted and enlarged only 
by his successors, brings the question of its soundness, or unsoundness, 
to a very narrow issue. The whole question turns upon the one point, 
whether Grotefend has, or has not, found out the names, Cyrus, 
Darius, JCerxes, Sec., upon the arrow-headed tablets. If he has not, or 
even if the point be doubtful, liU groundwork, and* with it the entire 
superstructure sifbsoquently erected on it. Is gone. It is not enough for 
readers to be apprised of tliis; they must, if they would guard themselves 
against the illusive influences of the developed theory, keex> it constantly 
in mipd. 

III. 0 
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believed by Mr. Morier (and wth high proba¬ 
bility) to be the aficierit l^asargada. 

' To obviate any jiosaibility of mistateraent, 
the process'' by which the le&rned Professor 
arrived at 'these results shall be given in his 
own words. 

Before following any guide, however, into an 
unknown country, it is obviously desirable that 
we should acquaint ourselves with the amount 
• of his qualifications, and with the measure of his 
experience. It may be well, therefore, to pre¬ 
face his own account of his process, with his own 
representsition of his title, from previous acquire¬ 
ments, and prolonged investigation, to anticipate 
or promise success in such an undertaking. 

1. His antecedent qualifications for the-task 
before him, Mr. Grotefend thus modestly de¬ 
scribes :—“ I shall only observe^ that if I flatter 
myself with having ^cceeded in deciphering the 
first specimen of Persepolitftn character, it can 
scarcely, in fairness, be required of me to fiUrnish, 
also, a satisfactory explanation of the writing 
itself, though it is too much the general custom 
to confound tire business of a decipherer with 
that of an interpreter. Being little acquainted 
with the Oriental languages, I have merely en¬ 
deavoured to detei'mine the value of each sign 
by a species of logical induction, founded on a 
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comparison of all the cognate inscriptions, and 
the different combinations of their characters. 
The way being once laid .open, it will b5 the 
appropriate tasfe of the Orientalist alone to fur¬ 
nish •a complete interpretation of the writing, 
now first rendered legible: it wore too much to 
call upon the decipherer himself to prove the 
validity of his system by engaging in such an 
attempt ; particularly when there is no such 
thing as a dictionary or grammar of the deci-‘ 
phered language in existence, but only a few 
detached fragments.” 

Again, “ Not being myself sufUciently versed 
in the Oriental languages to pronounce decisively 
on this point, 1 shall merely add, that M. de 
Sacy himself has confessed his complete failure 
in every attempt to give the characters another 
signification.” 

And again, “ As it might prove intercstiflg to 
know how a person, without any irrofound ac¬ 
quaintance with Oriental languages^ has been able 
to decipher a species of* Asiatic writing qf the 
most remote antiquity, of which the alphabet, 
language, and the contents, were equally 
unknown, I may as well enter into a few details 
relative to the history of my interpretation.” 

2. His casual introduction to the subject of 
the* arfow-headed inscriptions, and the limited 
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amount -time and thought bestowed upon it, 
are thus ingenuously stated : — “I cannot omit 
expressing' my obligations to my fellow-helper 
and friend Jl. Fiorillo, at that t\me secretary to 
the library, and afterwards Magister legem at 
Gottingen, whl first persuaded me to. attempt deci¬ 
phering fhese inscriptions, and assisted me with 
,his advice for the first eight or fifteen days in 
which I was busied in establishing the general 
‘principles.” 

Now, with regard to these admissions, although, 
in the first place, comparative unacquaintedness 
with the Oriental languages may not be positive 
disqualification for the office of a decypherer, 
because a man may accidentally discover the true 
powers of the letters of an alphabet, who has no 
knowledge whatever of the language to which it 
belongs: and althou^, secondl}*, a few days’ ap¬ 
plication at the instance of a friend, to a new and 
wholly unknown subject, may, by possibility, give 
birth to great results; yet, neither preliminary, 
assuredly, is calculated, antecedently, to inspire 
confidence, or to supersede the most guarded 
caution. It is with great caution, therefore, ahd 
grave consideration, that the inquirer after truth 
will approach an argument thus originating; 
will examine into its groundwork ; will see 
whether it be substantive; and prove the sound- 
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ness of the first, before he, takes the second 
step. 

In this spirit would, ndw, myself approach, 
and would invito ray readers also tp approach, 
ProfeSsor Grotefchd’s OAvn account of the pro¬ 
cess by which he professes to hafVe restored to 
light the arrow-headed alphabet; and, conse¬ 
quently, claims to have opened the way to all 
subsequent inquiry into the languages of Persia^ 
Babylon* and Assyria. 

In thus proceeding to investigate, anew, the 
grounds and claims to acceptance of the German 
Professor’s whole system of decypherrnent, I would 
observe only in passing, that .the settlement of 
the entire question here at issue, is necessarily 
included in the result of this investigation: inas¬ 
much as every subsequent essay towards the fur¬ 
ther decypherment and interpretation of the 
arrow-headed inscriptions, is avowedly based 
upon l^rofessor Grotefend’s system. As this fact, 
however, is matter of vital moment, with refer¬ 
ence to final ■conclusions upon this branch of the 
general subject of the present work, it is es¬ 
sential that the reader should be fully aware of 
the fact of the acknowledgment and adoption of 
Grotefend’s discoveries, by the most prominent 
labojirers who have followed in this field. I shall, 
therefore, prefix to his own account, the testi- 
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mony borse by Professor Heercn, and the tribute 
paid by CJolonel Rawlinson, to Grotefend, as the 
founder of* the whole modern school of arrow- 
headed philplogy. 

“ Up to the present time (observes Professor 
Heeren) no person has succeeded, in refuting 
M. Grotefend’s method of explanation; for dog- 
.matic assertions prove nothing to the contrary, 
even when emitted by Oriental scholars. In 
England, on the other hand, his method’has been 
generally recognised as con'ect. It is no business 
of mine to undertake the defence of M. Grote¬ 
fend : he has already done it himself to the 
satisfaction of every unprejudiced mind. Within 
these few years, however, a decided adversary to 
his system presented himself in the person of the 
late M. Saint-Martin ; who read before the 
Asiatic Society of Paris a Memoir relative to 
the ancient inscription of Persepolis, an extract 
from which is given in the Journal Asiatigue for 
February, 1823. But, if I may be allowed to 
judge from a perusal of this extract, M. Grote¬ 
fend has every reason to congratulate himself in 
meeting with such an opponent; who, so iar 
from confuting his interpretations, actually ap¬ 
pears to confirm them in their essential points. 
What Saint-Martin finds fault with in Grotefend, 
is confined, chiefly, to his method of deciphering 
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certain characters (which th§ critic ^serts to 
have been too arbitrary), and to his explanations 
of a few words. ^In other respects, Samt-MarUn 
himself adopts the whole system of M. \Grotefend ; 
allows'him the credit of having first correctly read 
the names of the kings, which FUENfsiiED A clue 
TO THE BEST OF THE ALPHABET ; and in, lus ex¬ 
planations, a few points of secondary importance 
excepted, comes to precisely the same conclusions 
as the German scholar. According to M. Saint- 
Martin, the inscription relating to Xerxes reads 
thus: ‘ Xerxes, the powerful king, king of kings, 
son of king Darius, of an illustrious race.’ Ac- 
cording to Grotefend, ‘ Xerxes, the valiant kingf 
king of kings, son of Darius the king, successor 
of the sovereign of the world.’ The inscription 
on Darius, as translated by the first-mentioned' 
scholar, is ‘Darkis, the polverful Jcing) of 
kings, king of the gods, son of Vystashp, of* an 
illustrious and very excellent race.’ By Grote- 
fend, ‘Darius, the valiant king, king of kings, 
king of the people, son of flystaspes, successor of 
the sovereign of the world.’ Such being the 
general agreement of these two scholars in their 
respective inodes of interpretation, we may, I 
think [and the reader, here, will probably agree 
with M. Heeren], safely leave them to settle their 
other differences together in an amicable man- 
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ner, without any (ipprehension that the system 
adapted by M. Grotcfenfl will eventually turn 
out to be'false, or that any other scholar will 
venture to'contest with him the merit of dis¬ 
covery.” 

A series oflaborious investigators in the same 
field, has since arisen in Germany; and one and 
all have started from the point, and followed 
in the path, originally pointed out by M. Grote- 
fend. His “kings” are their “kings;” and his 
alphabet the sole substratum of their alphabets, 
which are all based upon the proper names, 
Cyms, Darius, Xerxes, &c., professing only to 
be improved, corrected, and enlarged, by the 
several subsequent inquirers. And as it has 
been in Germany, so has it been in England; 
a point of fact certified by a single testimony 
which may well stand for all, that of the latest 
and most distinguished of English inquirers, 
Colonel Rawlinson. The following tribul^e from 
the pen of this gallant officer (to whom his 
country is not less indebted for his hei’oic ser¬ 
vices in Afghanistan, than learned Europe for 
his enterprize in copying, for the first time, the 
great arrow-headed inscriptions of Behistan or 
Bisitun), however lofty the scalfe of the struc¬ 
ture purporting since to be erected by others 
and by himseif, leaves Professor Grotefend in 
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undisputed possession of the palm of*discovery, 
and of the title, amidst the supposed redinte¬ 
grated ruins of the literature of Nineveh, •Baby¬ 
lon, and Persepolis, of master-builder. 

“i’rofessor Grotefend has certainly the credit 
of being the first who opened a^gallery into this 
rich treasure-house of antupuity. In decypheririg 
the names of Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, and Hys- 
taspes, he obtained the true determination of nearlxj 
a third'of the entire alphabet, and thus, at once, 
supplied a sure and ample basis for fuitther 
research." 

This honourable acknowledgment is succeeded 
by an equally honourable testimony to the con¬ 
ceived merits of a more recent German inquirer. 
Professor Lassen, whose “ identification ‘of at 
least twelve characters, which had been mistaken 
by all his predecessors [! may entitle him almost 
to contest with Professor Grotefend tho palm 
of alphabetical discovery.” 

And this tribute, again, is followed by a still 
more honourable disclhimer, on Colonel Rawlin- 
son’s o^vn part, of “ any pretension to oiiyinality, 
Vs regards the alphabet which ‘ 1 have finally de¬ 
cided on adopting." 

By these* candid statements and admissions, 
the inquiry before us is at once simplified; and 
the whole question at issue reduced within the 
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narrowest possible limits; namely, the soundness 
or unsoundness of Professor Grotefend’s alleged 
origi'hal discovery, and the consequent soundness 
or unsoundness of the alphabets subsequently 
formed on that basis. 

We are thu^, naturally re-conducted to the 
fountain-head, —the learned Professor’s own 
account of his own discovery. Its rise and 
progress he very simply, and very clearly, de¬ 
scribes as follows:— 

“•Let us now proceed to an examination of 
my own method of decyphering the first species 
of Persepolitan writing; after which, I shall 
endeavour to furnish a brief sketch of the results 
obteined from my interpretation, as far as they 
may interest the general historian. With re¬ 
gard to my mode of procedure, and manner of 
decyphering, they arc both so excell(intlylaid down 
by the Baron Silvestrfe de Sacy, in a letter to 
M. Millin (Magasin Enclopedique, Annce viii. 
tome V. p. 4S8.), that I need only refer ’the 
reader to that source. But, as it might prove 
interesting to know how a person, without any 
profound acquaintance with oriental languages," 
has been able to decypher a species of Asiatic 
•\vTiting of the most remote antiquity, of which • 
the alphabet, the language, and the contents 
' were equally unknown, I may as well enter into 
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a few details relative to the history'of my in¬ 
terpretation. 

“ Among the inscriptions of the first* hind 
[the simplest form of the Persepolitan writihg], 
there are two, very accurately copicl'by Niebuhr 
(vol. ii. tab. xxiv. 13. and Gi.). , They are ac¬ 
companied with translations evidently made 
from the two other kinds of writing, which are 
of the same size, and, according-to all appear¬ 
ance, of the same contents; and therefore, as 
the first kind is, in general, the most simple* of 
all the cuneiform writings, my predecessors have 
applied themselves to decyphcr it in preference 
to the rest. From the same point, also,' I took 
my own departure, particularly as the word 
recognized by Tychsen and M'dnter as the key of 
the whole alphabet, occurs most frequently in 
the species in. question;* and supposing, witb 
Tychsen, that we must looTc for titles of kings in 
the inscriptions placed over their portraits (Niebuhr, 
Travels, vol. ii. pp. 112. 117.), I felt convinced 
that the word so ofteif repeated, must signify 
‘ KING.’ Having, therefore, arrived at the same 
principle with Tychsen and 'Munter, without 
perusing any work upon cuneiform writing, and 
without seeing any other copies than those of 
Le Bruyn and Niebuhr, I translated the two *n- 
scriptions, according to the analogy of those in 
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Pehlvi defi^phered by M. de Sacy,.in the follow¬ 
ing manner:— 

N.N^BEX . MAGNUS ( ?)' »EX, BEGUM . ("BEX-UM.) 

FILIUS-. (^EGIS) . STIBPS . ACIIAEMENES ( ?)^(—) 

> “ I was thus .naturally led to infer, that these 
two kings [?] must be father and son, because 
the king in Niebuhr’s PI. G. was called the 
son [?] of the king in PI. B.; and because in 
both the translations of the other kinds of writ- 
ing'[?], there existed the same connection be¬ 
tween the two names [?]. Upon^this I examined 
Heeren’s Researches, and the essay of M. MUn- 
ter, in order to ascertain the particular age of 
the Persian kings, to which the bas-reliefs. in 
the ruins of Persepolis belonged, and thereby 
to discover the names applicable to them; the 
mily way in which I xould possibly succeed in 
finding out the signijicdtion of certain letters'; and, 
ultimately, ‘by this means, elucidate ■ the whole 
of them. Being fully persuaded, from ah exa¬ 
mination of the contemporary Greek historians, 
whose writings are the most circumstantial of 
any we know, that I must, in this case, looh foi 
two kings of the dynasty of the Achaemenides*, 

' Colonel Rawlinson’s process is simply the repetition of Grotefend's: 
viz. 1. the aaemnjttion of tho existence, in the unknown inscriptions, of 
proper nAfaes; 2. the conjectunit verification of the assumed names; 
and S. tba construction of an alpbabeti based on this double assumption." 
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I, consequence, ran over the list; and succes¬ 
sively applied the names to the characters of 
the inscriptions. These names could; obviously, 
be neither Cyrus, nor Cambyses, ^ because' the 
names [?] occurring in the inscriptions, do not 


To submit it in his own words, here is his account of the process, as 
applied to the inscribed tablets at Hamadan, his first eWy: “ These 
tablets consist of two trilingual inscriptions. When I proceeded to 
compare and interline tlie two inscriptions, or rather the Persian columns 
of the two yiscriptions, I found that the characters coincided tliroughoutj 
except in certain particular groups; and it wns only reasonable to suppose 
that the groups which were thus brought out and individualized miut 
represent proper names, I further remarked, that there were but 
tiirec of these distinct groups'in the two inscriptions; for the group 
which occupied the second place in one inscription, and which, from its 
position, suggested the idea of its representing the name of theft^her of the 
king who was there commemorated, corresponded with the group wijich 
occitpied the first place in the other inscription, and thus, nut only served 
determiuatcly to connect the two inscriptions together, but, assuming the 
groups to represent proper names, appeared also to indicate a genealogical 
succession, lire natural inference was, that, in these three groups of 
characters, I had obtained the proper names belonging to three con¬ 
secutive generations of the Persian monarchy; and it so happened, that* 
the first three names of Hystaspes, Danus, and Xerxes, which Lapplied 
at Isatard to the three groups, according to the succession, proved to 
auswer^in all satisfactorily, and were, in fact, the true ideiftifications.” 

( Ut supra, pp. 5,6.) 

Now what is the entire proccss,here described; but a scries, not of 
proofs, but of postulates ? 1, The unknown characters in question may, 

or may not, represent proper names; 2. if tlrey do represent proper 
tijmes, these may, or may nut, be the names of kings; 3. if they be the 
names of kings, they may, or may not, be in genealogical succession; 
4. if they l>e in genealogical succession, they may, or may not, be the 
names of the Aehaemeiiides, Darius Hystaspes, and Xenes. The whole 
is still coryeetural, and all the wit of mati will never raise it beyond con¬ 
jecture. When all that is to follow depends upon the soundness of the 
alphabet, the thoughtful inquirer after truth may well pause to ask him¬ 
self the value of an alphabet distilled from such an alembic.. 
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begin witli the same letter. Cyrus and Arta- 
xerxes were equally inapplicable, because, in refe¬ 
rence to the characters, the first is too short, 
ancT the second too long; there' only remained, 
therefore, the names of Darius and Xerxes; 
and these latter [in their supposed length] 
agreed so exactly with the characters, t/tat 
^ j could not hesitate in selecting them. Besides, 
In the inscription relative to the son [?] the 
royal title [?] was, also, attributed to the father, 
but not' in the one relating to the latter [ ?]; 
an observation which holds good with regard to 
the Persepolitan inscriptions generally. Having 
THUS FOUND OUT MORE THAN TWELVE LETTERS*, 

* The reliance to be placed on Professor Grotefend’s “ twelve letters,” 
and upon the whole system of alphabetical discovery to which liis theory 
has given birth, may be brought to a very plain and simple test ; the 
amount, namely, of mistakes and recantations made and avowed perio* 

„ dically, if not by himself, by all J|iis successors; whose alphabets change 
their powers with a Proteus-like^ facility elusive of all substantive grasp. 
Thus, St propos to Grotefend’s twelve letters, we arc told by Colonel 
RawUnson of “ the recent researches of Professor Lassen, supplying an 
identification of at least twelve characters which had been mistah/SH by aU 
Air predecessors.” Of Grotefend himself he observes, “ His alphabet ex¬ 
hibits a correct identification of eigit letters, out of the thirty to which 
he assigned equivalents. Saint-Martin (he adds) endeavoured to construct 
an alphalret of thirty-nine characters; twelve of thete he eonsidered doubt¬ 
ful t ten he identified correctly; of ecventeen his reading was errotwouf " . 
Of another French savant he speaks in connection witb his own re¬ 
searches : “ The memoir of M. Biirnouf on the inscriptions of HamadAn, 
which was forwarded to me bjr the learned author, showed me that I 
bad- been anticipated in the announcement of many of the improvements 
that I had made on the system of M. Saint-Martin, but 1 still found 
severed eseen^g! j^nte difference between the Paris alphabet, and that 
which I hadfifnMd from the writing at Behistun, and'my observations bn 
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among which were precisely those Composing 
the royal title [?], 'with the exception of only 

> ^ 

• , 

a few of these points «f difierence, 1 sent at once to M. Biirnou£ 
this letter I believe I suggested^ amongst others, theffollowing identifi- 
cations«» prefirence to the valwt amgned bp" M. Bufiumf, 

** I remained fora long time in doubt regarding the value of the follow¬ 
ing characters, <ET.Trr,En,..a e<:; and, in the powers 
which I assigrfed to the two latter, lam even now at iesite itith all my jm- 
deeeasore. During this period I obtaiyed, through continued labour, 
the following identifications of value: 

At the same time, I mast admit that I was not altogether satisfied 
with the powers that I had assigned; and tliat with regard to that most 
useful character J y, I remained entirely in error until the/Mowing year, ” 
— liawlinson, at supra, pp, 4—10. 

I take at hazard a few specimens only of the acknowledged doubts and 
dlfTerences, inkiukcs and recantations, ns to the true powers of the arrSw- 
headed characters, thus given to the wotid by the leading advocates of 
the Grotefend system. It rests with the reflecting reader to consider fur 
himself what reliance can rationally be pHtced on alphabets, confessedly 
constructed from doubtful or changeful elements? why, in alphabets 
thus based wholly on qpnjecture, the eMijccttirc of one learned philologist* 
should be preferable to that of anothca? And, lastly, why, in the case 
of the same philologist, his^ last year's conjecture altould supersede the 
conjecture of the preceding year ? The terms, indeed, in which Colonel 
RawHnSon himself speaks of his published Behistun alphabet, shows 
only how completely the whole subject is still at sea; when he describes 
it as ■* the alphabet which I have /thally decided on adopting, and again, 
“ in the winter of last yiar, before I left Persia, the alphabet I had decided 
on adopting exhibited almost the same appearance that it docs at 
^sent," is it possible to conceal from ourselves how the issue trembled 
in the balance ? how completely the question as to the contents of the 
Behistun inscription, and consequently as to the language of ancient 
Persia, turned upon the pendulous final decision, between most doubtful 
alternatives, of one man ? The moral is only too plain ; a lost alphabet 
never was, and never can be, recovered by conjecture; in other words, 
verified experiment, on substaiitire principles, like those of legend and 
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one, the n4xt business was to give theee names [?],. 
hitherto merely known to.us by Greek pronun- 

deviei;. and the application of known alpbkbetic powers to known alplia- 
betic forms, is the safe rule. 

l*be 8c]f*ovidciit uncertainty which thus pervades the profess^ resto* 
rations of the arrow-headed alphabet, necessarily extends itself to the 
professed interpretatioas of the language. Accordingly, Colonel Raw*. 
Unson himself pronounces of the founder of hb own system, “ The trans¬ 
lations of Prt^e^r Grotefend and of Saint-Martin are allo^her erroneous, 
and merit no aitention whatever 11.). Of M. Humours ** incidental 
examination of the geographical names contained in otic of Niebuhr’s 
Persei>oUtan inscriptions, constituting by far the most interesting portion 
of his researches,” he states that, in a list which exhibits the titles of 
twedty-four of the most celebrated nations of Asia, he has correctly de¬ 
ciphered ten only of the names.*' And again, *^of the remainder, he left 
tlie greater part untouched, but the few which he did examine were in¬ 
correctly renderedi" even of Professor Lassen’s translations (his own 
latest and highest authority), he observes that, while “the highly im- 
prqved condition of the Bonn alphabet has rendered the Professor’s 
identidoation of the geographical names at Persepolis far superior in 
correctness to that of M. Burnouf, still he is not, I think, without error 
in his reading and appropriation of these names; and that he has also, m 
many cases misunderstood, both the etymology of the words, and the gram- 
maticaX structure of the language, as will be apparent from the appendix 
* to the present memoir, where I hive compared the Professor’s translation 
of Niebuhr’s inscription with niy own.” (pp. 13,13.) Tire doubt thus 
thrown upon the la1>ours of some of tlic vpost eminent of his fellow- 
labourers, will naturally strike reflecting readers as some ground of 
doubtfulness respecting the better success of his own. For wfierc tlie 
ground of the parties here at issuc^is common, this ground being not 
experiment but conjecture, and the strife consequently one only of 
opinion against opinion, the latest opinion can have no other obvious ad¬ 
vantage Uian that of being the last word. What has been said by Colonel 
Rawlinsoii of the translations of Grotefend or Saint-Martin, Burnoufor 
Lassen, will not fail to be said of those of Colonel Rawlinson by fresli 
investigators on the Grotefend system, in its very essence a field for 
^ boundless speculation. Uncertainty must still hang over every portion 
of such a field: an uncertainty, in the present case, assuredly not re¬ 
moved by the gallant Colonel’s own report of his means and methods 
of proceeding. After admitting with becoming modesty his liabiUty to 
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oiation, their true Persian fopn [?]; Jn order, 
hy ascertaining the correct value of each character, 

» 

«rror«*^** T do not aifect* to coitsider my translations as'unimpeacbtffdc; 
those who expect, in the present paper, to see the ciinclfbrm inscriptions 
rcndered*and explained writh as much certainly and clearness as the 
ancient tablets of .Greeci> and Rome, will be lamentably disappointed 
be thus proceeds, It muft be remembered that the Rersiun of the 
ante-Alexandrian ages has long ceased to Ije a living language; that its 
interpretation depends on the collateral aid of the Sanskrit, the Zend, and 
the corrupted dtalecU which, in the fordsts and mountains of Persia, 
have survived the wreck of ihv old tongue; and that, in a few instances, 
where these opgnatc and derivative languages have foiled to perpetuate 
the ancient roots, or where my limited acquaintance Vith the difibr^nt 
dialects may have foiled to discover tlie connection, I have l^en (Miged to 
anigtt an arbitrary meaning, obtained by comparative propriety of appli¬ 
cation, in a vefy limited field of researcli,*' ike. ^ 

Let the reader rc6ect only for a moment on these sources and materials 
of decyphennent, and he must surely sec, that this entire scheme lof de- 
cypbermeut is based wholly on conjecture. The ancient i’ersian, it is 
conceded, lias been long lost and unknown. That the Sanskrit, ai( 
Indian dialect, should prove its interpreter, is an assumption, not only 
without proof, but against all antecedent probability. For the Zend, 
indeed, there is the plea, that it not only belongs to the country, but 
that it U a Persian dialect consecrated Jby ifs association, in the Zen- 
davesta, with the laws an& religion of Zoroaster; but this plea is annulled 
by the conjecture of Colonel Hawlinson bimself, that *^the Zend is d tater 
language than that of the insOt'iptiongf upon the debris of which It was 
probably (?) reBned and systematised.** But when recourse is hud to 
hill patois, **and the corrupted dialects, which, in the forests and moun¬ 
tains of Persia [mdy] have survived thp wreck of the old tongue,** wc are 
thrown loose upon the sea of language without chart or compass, and 
leA at the mercy of every chance wave. When to these most dubious 
ma^rials of decypherment are added ** arbitrary meanings, obtained by 
comparative propriety of application in a very limited field of research," 
what, I would, ask, is decypherment ba.scd on such a foundation, liut eon* 
jeeture from thej;>eginning to the end? It follows that in this, as in every 
other applieatHPlIMf the Grotefeud system of decypifierm^nt, the intet- 
pretation of tb^ language is as ideal ns the restoration of the alphabet; 
and that what Dr. Layard has candidly stated in his recent publicatioin 
of his own first essays, holds ti'ue of all that has preceded, and of all that 

in. D 
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to decypfier the king’s title, and thereby, also to 
determine the particular danguage in which the 
inscfiptions were written. The .Zendavesta of 
Anquetil D^pperron appeared to* furnish the best 
information on the subject, especially ae the 
frequent use of vowels had already inclined M. 
Milnter pwards the Zend. From this authority 
I learned, that the^ Greek name of Hystaspes 
was pronounced in Persian, Goshtasp, Gustasp, 
Eistasp, or Wistasp.* Here, then, were- the seven 
first letters of the word Hystaspes, in the in¬ 
scription of Darius already pointed out, while a 
comparison of all the royal titles led me to con¬ 
clude, that the three last formed the inflexion of 
the genitive case singular P]. It is scarcely 
possible to admit the conjecture of M. Duperron, 
that the name of Darius was pronounced, in 
Persian, Eanteraffesh; for, in Eeland’s Disser¬ 
tation De Vet. Ling.'Pers., I observe the follow¬ 
ing quotation .from Strabo tw AoipuauTjv (con¬ 
sequently, in the nominative, Daridves, or, ac¬ 
cording to the Persian system, Dariavesh), 


may foUonr them. When, in 184D» I published the narrative 
jfirst researches in AMyria, the numerous iusciiptions recovered from the 
remains of tlie buried palaces were stili aime^t a sealed book; for although 
an interpretation of some had been hararded, it was ra^er upcm mere 
ooidecture, than upon any well-established philological 

What rewler of ** The Antiquary'* can fail to be reminded, here, of 
** the PtAar, IHkar, Pickiar^ Piaghtar, or Peughtar^ of his old and pl«s- 
sant friend^ Jooatban Oldbuek? 
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Aaptiov sxd'Ksa-a.v, and it is aot easy to conceive 
why the Greeks, and the Hebrew writers, shoyiild 
have transformed Eant&n'affesh into Dareios,^ or 
Dariavesh. I confined myself, therefore, to the 
word Darius, or Dariavesh; and only endeavoured 
to find out the Persian sounds in the name of 
Xerxes [?]. Without stopping at the .name of 
Artaxerxes, in the PehM ob the modern PersianJ, 
I gave the ■preference to the Zend, taking as a 
model the word Araxes, on which Duperron 
makes the following remark, in the Mimoires 
de VAcadkmie Poyale des Inscription, tome xxxi. 
p, 367.: ‘ Araxes is formed from Wcorokeshe or 
Warakshe, simply by dropping the first letter.; 
and kshe is always represented in Greek by f.’ 
In consequence, I had no hesitation in trans¬ 
forming the name of Xerxes into Kshershe or 
Ksharshe, being’guided by* the letters indicated 
in the words, Hystaspes and Darius [?3; ’the 
only (difficulty was, the occurrence of an ad¬ 
ditional sign between the sh and the e, which 
last, Munter rightly [?] conjectured to be the 
first letter of the Zend alphabet, and which has, 
also, the value of an open a. Having compared, 
afresh, all the inscriptions giv«n by Niebuhr 
and Le Bruyn, in order to assure myself that 
the names were faithfully copied, I found that 
the fourth character in the word Hystaspes f?] 
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ought to he composed of three principal wedges 
of the same length; but “that, in the name of 
Xerxes [?], the thircf character o;ught to be writ¬ 
ten with only one, and the fifth, on the contrary, 
with three transverse wedges. This cifcum- 
stance led me to remark, that the third character 
in the name of Xerxes [?] was synonymous 
■ with the fourth anddast .of the royal title [?]; 
and, as the three first signs in this title had hem 
ascertained by means of the name of Xmves, and 
tlie last but one by that of Hystaspes, I en¬ 
deavoured to ^cypher the whole, in order to find 
out the meaning of the unknown sign; which 
also occurs in the name of Darius [?], after the 
three first characters representing the syllable 
Dais. The vocabulary of the Zend language, 
by M. Duperron, presented no word under the 
letters hshe, signifying king, but a number of 
equivalent forms under kshe, which led me to 
understand the language of the inscription [?]; 
and proved to a certainty [?] that the first let¬ 
ter in the name of Xerxes was kh; but I found 
no clue to the meaning of the unknown sign. 
In the meanwhile, however, as no form of^lke 
Zmd [?] acceded better with the characters 
of the inscription than that of khsheio, I assumed 
this unknown sign as the mark of aspiration, 
or a long h. I was the less seruptdous in admit- 
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ting some such sign of aspiration, as I Jiad before 
observed, in the Zendavesta, a number of words 
written, sometimes with, at others ‘withc/Ut an 
h; and had afep met with a remark (in' the 
Mhnmres already quoted, p. 365.) to the effect, 
that, ‘ a final a is aspirated as if ,it was followed 
by an A.’ This, also, would serve to explain 
satisfactorily the tliird character in the name 
of Xerxes j[?3, as well as the fourth in that of' 
Darius f?]: and the h would apply, with equal" 
propriety, to the inflection of the genitive case 
angular she, and to the end of the word ah [?[], so 
often recurring, as tsh does to tlie inflection of 
the genitive plural etshao. I have recognized 
this aspiration in several words of the Persepo- 
litan inscriptions, as, for example, in Dahut- 
shao, which I, at first, supposed to stand for 
Daharen, but . which a continued study of the* 
Zend language has shown*me to be synonymous 
with papulorum. But, since M. de Sacy has 
made several well-grounded oljections to the names 
of Xerasep and />anMs* [the basis of the whole 
theory], I began to conjecture that this sign might, 
also, serve to determine the correct pronuncia¬ 
tion of the names in which it occurs, and 
provide against their being enounced Khsher- 
she, instead of Khsh-ershe ; or Da-re-ash, instead 
of Dareash, &c. &c, &c. 
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“ Ther^ is no occasion for me to detail the 
particular method which h followed in gradually 
tracing out the signification of all the other cha^ 
racters, as it must be sufficiently evident, from 
what, has already been said, that my mode of 
procedure, so fycr from being conducted on arbi¬ 
trary principles, has been as circumspect as pos¬ 
sible ; and that my plan of decyphering, least of 
all, deserves the imputation of blind chance, 
‘which certain partisans of ray antagonist, have 
been pleased to throw upon it—If I flatter 
myself with having succeeded in decyphering the 
first specimen of Persepolitan character," &c. &c. 

Now, surely, on examination of its details, 
every considerate reader must perceive that this 
whole account of the process of discovery is a 
series, not of proofs, but of postulates; that 
• there is a petitio principii throughout; that the 
question is begged frdm beginning to end. 

1. At the first step, and as the foundation of 
his whole structure, we are here called upon by 
Professor Grotefend to yield implicit assent, not 
to a proof, but to a bare conjecture, that the tide 
King must occur in any inscriptions placed over 
supposed portraits of supposed kings at Per* 
sepolis. 

2. We are required to receive as proof, a 
second bare conjecture, grounding itself upon the 
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fiwt, that an unknown word of the most frequent 
occurrence in the inscriptions in queslion, must 
be this title of king. This% conjectural proof is 
so vital in his argument, that it claims, in fair¬ 
ness, 4;o be repeated in his own words; “ Sup¬ 
posing, with Tychsen, that we m^st look for the 
titles of kings in the inscriptions placed over 
their portraits, I fdt convinced that the’ word so 
often repeated must be king.” 

3. Upon this double assumption (for it is* 

plainly nothing more) the unknown word, thus 
decyphered as “ king,” is further and forthwith 
“recognized” as the key oe the whole al¬ 
phabet. < 

4. This “key-word of the whole alphabet’” 
thus problematically obtained, is, at once, em¬ 
ployed as the Professor’s master-key in the work 
of decypherment. And by* its aid, an inscription. 
is translated, in which, as Indubitable, the word 
Rex, four times repeated, very properly forms 
the staple, while its accessories, Magnus and 
Acha:m£N£S, as confessed conjectures, are mo¬ 
destly marked with queries. Why his notes of 
hfterrogation are omitted in Filius and Stikps, 
renderings obviously in the same category, the 
Professor has riot infonned us, nor is it easy 
to perceive. Rex, however, is the acknowledged 
stock-word of the decypherment; and the value 
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of its satellites is ascertainable only by the fa.ct 
that the reading Eex itself rests, wholly and 
solely, upon the authority of a double con- 
jectnre. 

6. A system based on conjecture, is naturally 
prolific of results. Accordingly, as his next step 
in advance. Professor Grotefend conjecturally 
discovers “two kings,” “father and son,” in 
’Niebuhr’s two inscriptions. “ I was thus natu- 

• rally led [z. e, by his own translation] to infer, that 
thfese two kings must be father and son, because 
the king in Niebuhr’s PI. G. was called [i. e. by the 
Professor himself] the son of the king in PI. B.; 
and because in both the translations of [in] the 
other kinds of writing, there existed the same 
connection between the two names. 

6. Conjectural names for these conjectural 

* kings are the elements of decypherment next to 
be provided. And (admitting, for argument’s 
sake, what, in point of fact, is wholly inad¬ 
missible, the soundness of his previous decypher¬ 
ment of the key-word “of these inscriptions as 
“ king,”) the learned Professor here, at length, 
deals with fair probabilities; however short these 
probabilities may fall of substantive proofs. He 
assumes the Persepolitan inscriptions to be of 
the time of the Achsemenides, and, like the regal 
buildings of Persepolis, to be the work of Cyrus 
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himself, or of his more imjaediate successors. 
And both assumption* are just and fair. He 
argues that “ the 'names <could obt^iously * be 
neither Cyrus nor Cambyses, because the names 
[words] in the inscriptions do not begin with 
the same letter; ” that “ Cyrus find Cambyses 
were equally inapplicable, because, in reference 
to the characters, the first is too short, and the 
second too longand both negative arguments' 
are, apparently, sound and good. But when once 
he comes to positives, all argument is gone; wh‘en 
he tells us, “ there only remained, therefore, the 
names of Darius and Xerxes; and these latter 
agreed so exactly with the characters, that I 
could not hesitate in selecting them; ” are we 
not reminded (if the image be not too homely) 
of the man who trussed and roasted, before he 
had caught his hare ? the whole reasoning obvi¬ 
ously turning upon the firSt gratuitous assump¬ 
tion, “ that the key-word of the whole alphabet 
must signify ‘ king.'" 

It is needless to folloV the learned Professor 
through his laboured eiforts to extract the true 
Alhsemenian orthography or orthoepy of Dabius 
or Xebxes from the Pehlvi, or from the Zend. 
For no amount of philological guess-work can, 
by any possibility, accumulate into a single sub¬ 
stantive proof. The question of Zend, or Pahli, 
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or any one or oth^ of the various modem hill 
dialects, as representatives of the ancient Per¬ 
sian," may'be bandied by archaeologists to the 
end of timp, without the possitility of uniting 
them in any one opinion. The Zendavesta will 
continue, alternately, in one age, with Hyde, to be 
received as the work of Zoroaster, and its dialect 
as a genuine relic of, the language of the Achae- 
menides; in another, with Poacher or Duperron, 
‘ to be rejected as the comparatively modem fabri¬ 
cation, in an obscure patois of the country, of some 
Parsee impostor; without the controversy re¬ 
sulting in any uniform conviction, or any settled 
belief; while the uncertainty of the application 
of the Zend, or any other dialect of the country 
now known, as interpreters of the Persepolitan 
inscriptions, is piainly deducible from the ad- 
' missions made, the interpreters themselves being 
the judges. After all is done, ail still’ is con¬ 
jecture ; and conjecture, itself, not unfrequently 
disturbs and unsettles the very conviction which 
it is its object to product. Thus, Colonel Raw- 
linson, while using it as a sheet-anchor, ^^con¬ 
jectures the Zend to he a later language than tHdt 
of the inscriptiom, upon the debris of which it 
was probably refined and systematized; yet 
believes it to approach nearer to the Persian of 
the ante-Alexandrian ages, than any other dia- 
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lect of the family, except the Vedic Sanskrit, 
that is available to modern research.” 

It is with the respect mest justly the doe* of 
British talent, and British enterprize, that I 
would* leave it with the general reader to decide 
for himself, whether our oum conjectures, or our 
own belief, either as to the antiquity or the 
recency of obscure Eastern dialects, as to 
whether their relationship with the ancient Per¬ 
sian be one of identity, or one only of corrupt 
and remote approximation, can ever becoilic 
substantive ground for the recovery and recon¬ 
struction of a lost language ? I would only 
observe that, if “ the Zend be a later language 
than that of the inscriptions,” any identification 
of it with that language must be merely con¬ 
jectural, if not purely ideal; while, at all events, 
and in whatever point of view, it is altogether 
incapable of proof. 

But to return to Grotefend and Persepolis. 
I have shown the postulatory character of the 
entire series of positions, which the founder of 
the received system of arrow-headed decypher- 
ment has advanced, and which his successors, 
one and all, have been contented to receive and 
build on as proofs. I hav& shown, further, that 
in a subject of this nature, however fitted to 
strengthen or augment an argument resting, 
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independently, upop other foundations, no amount 
of probabilities, however-fair, can constitute its 
basil I am now prepared to prove, not only 
thPt the basis of the wMblc argxiraent is, in the 
case before us, unsound, as being, in ‘itself, 
neither more nor less than a twofold assumption; 
but that the supposed word which constitutes 
it, and which, by Grotefend and all his prede¬ 
cessors and successors, has been rendered “ king" 
and recognized “ as the key of the whcde alpha¬ 
bet,” is, itself, not one, but two words. If this 
be proved within the same given inscription, 
the key of the alphabet is broken; but, if its 
master-key be broken, the alphabet is gone. 

The word, or, more correctly, the group of 
characters in question, is 

a combination of characters' rendered by Grote¬ 
fend, and by all who follow him, Col. ,Ravvlin8on 
inclusive, after the Pehlevi, k’hshdyathia, or 
“ king" 

This group, we have already seen, occurs and 
recurs in both Niebuhr’s inscriptions G. and'B. 
It also occurs and recurs in a third inscription, 
published among the Persepolitan inscriptions 
copied by the late Claudius Rich, Esq. {see “ Ba¬ 
bylon and Persepolis,” PL XXIII.), and quoted 
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specially ia connection with the two in^riptious 
of Niebuhr. 

Now in this last inscription, while ’the wiiole 
formula stands repeatedly in conjunction thus,’— 

its first half stands, in the following example 
thus:— 

«TT?<!nK-frT<-\ 

« n-.^frf K- K T If -m \ * 

The gK,„p« n «if! K- or the first, half 
of the whole formula, thus self-evidently stanch¬ 
ing as a separate and independent word, em¬ 
ployed in different connections and combinations, 
and, consequently, not copstituting part, only, 
of a single word “ the entire group, it 
follows, consists of two words, and cannot signify 
“ king.” Thus “ the key of the whole alphabet," 
as already stated, is broken, and the alphabet 
itself gone. 

In passing, in the progress of experimental 
decypherment, from Egypt to the countries bor¬ 
dering eastward on the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
at my first entrance upon that new and strange 


* For simiUr Tftriationm see also Ricby Plates XVllL and XXV. 
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field in philology,^the arrow-headed characters 
and inscriptions, I took up the inquiry, not in 
its* chronological order at Nineveh or Babylon, 
but, after the example "Isf my predecessors, in 
Persia: a course recommended by the simplicity, 
generally speaking, of the Persian characters, 
compar^ with the more complex forma of other 
classes, especially of,the Babylonian; and further 
recommending itself from the opportunities it 
afforded of comparing the results profeSSedly ob¬ 
tained by theoretical decypherers, with those prac¬ 
tically arrived at by the experimental system. 

The inscriptions selected by Cfrotefend, from 
Pasargada and Persepolis, as the starting-posts 
of his discoveries, to me, I will own, appeared 
anything but well-chosen, being too limited in 
scale for the construction of an alphabet; and 
his sheet-anchor, the epigraph from the sup¬ 
posed tomb of Cyrus, being wholly destitute of 
pictorial illustration. The absence of this ad¬ 
junct, and consequently of the principle of 
legend and device, so Vital an element, I had 
always found, in the decypherment of unknown 
tongues, satisfied me, from the outset, that Grote- 
fend’s scheme of decypherment, in itself alto¬ 
gether conjectural, never could be advanced 
beyond conjecture. Happily, however, one 
arrftwiieaded monument, self-evidently contera- 
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poraiy with the era of ^the Achwmenides, 
the rock-engraven tablets of Behislun, still 
survived in Persia: a nionument, * moreover, 
uniting all the'pre-requisites for sound philo- 
logicai investigation; the scale of its inscriptions 
(400 long lines) being so vast, ^as to contain 
within itself ample materials for the full resto¬ 
ration of its alphabet; its repetitions of a given 
clause or sentence so numerous, as at once to 
facilitatej and teild to authenticate, their sub¬ 
division into words; while it possesses the rtfre 
and inestimable adjunct of a pictorial tablet, 
whose central position, and colossal figures, 
most plainly bespeak, antecedently, on 'every 
principle of good sense, its integral relation to 
the surrounding writings, as the device of their 
legends. 

In a cleft of the mouatain of Behistun, or 
Bisitun, in the neighbourhood of Kerraanshah, 
and upon the western frontier of Persia, this 
stupendous sculpture, carved in the perpen¬ 
dicular face of the living rock at the dizzy 
height of two hundred feet from the valley, had 


The good setue of Dr. Layud perceived end acknowledged the 
justness of this principle: and he has noticed it in his account of M. Botta’s 
first discovery of Assyrian monuments at Khorsabad: “ Numerous in¬ 
scriptions were out between the bas-reliefit. and evidently contained the 
exptanatim of the event! that recorded in eeu^ture."— NiaeiwA and ite 
Senudni, vol. i. p. 13. 
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long been wistfully, surveyed from bejow by the 
passing lluropean traveller, without any pos- 
■ sibility of nearer approach. It 'ifras not until 
the ■ commencement of the present century, that 
an English artist, the late Sir Bobert* Kerr 
Porter, drawn pp the face of the cliff by ropes, 
succeeded in reaching, and making a drawing of 
the central picture. ^ But it was reserved for 
the enlightened aeal and enterprize of another 
' Englishman, Major (now Colonfil) Rawlinson, our 
British resident at Kerraanshah, to achieve the 
arduous task of taking, on cotton cloth, fac- 
sitnile copies of the whole of the tablets and 
inscriptions. 

Upon the grounds already stated, I perceived, 
at first sight, that this great monument pos¬ 
sessed advantages for experimental decypher- 
• ment of very different value from any attaching 
to the meagre - tablets employed by Grotefend; 
and that these advantages, ‘ together with the 
comparatively simple forms of its characters, 
rendered it the true starting-point for inquiry 
into the arrow-headed characters.* The accom¬ 
panying interpretations of Colonel Rawlinson 
I was most unwilling to prejudge; for I ,^hould 


• « We are indebted to the trilingual [triliteral ?] inacriptions of Persia 

for our only key to the decipherment of the Babylonian alphabet.”_ 

Hawlinton, ut tupra, p. iii.' 
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have unfeignedly rejoiced to /ind his ^access as 
a philologist keep pace ^Yith his enterprize as a 
copyist and transcriber. (7ar principles ot in¬ 
terpretation, however, had so little ip common, 
that ie would have been romantic to anticipate 
any but chance correspondence in the results. 
Upon examining the proposed alphabet and 
decypherments of this distinguished man, it at 
once appeared that he was simply the disciple of 
Grotefend; and that as his system, like his 
master’s, rested wholly upon theory, it could 
have no analogy with one, like mine, resting 
wholly on verified experiment. , 

It was not, however, as I have intimated, my 
wish to prejudge: vjery far otherwise. But I 
had the one principle only for my guidance, and 
the one course only open to me: that principle, 
the fundamental one of my 'work, namely, “ that 
characters of the same known forms are td be 
assumed to possess the same known powers;” 
this course, the application of the canon in ques¬ 
tion to the forms and powers of the arrow-headed* 
characters. When tried by this test, instead of 
any thing unique in the nature of these charac¬ 
ters themselves, they proved to be Only a fancy 
of the Assyrians, and other nations east of the 
Euphrates, to employ their favourite weapons of 
war as the fbrmatives of their characters; or, to 

III. E 
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familiarize the trutt to the general reader, darts 
and arrows were employed by them on the same 
ornahiental principli, on which they have been 
tastefully employed by Mr. Idurray, on the 
graceful frontispieces of Dr. Layard’s volumes. 

The characl^r or accordingly, in the 
Behistup tablets, I treated as the Greek the 
Hamyaritic b or d: the as the Ethiopic and 
Hamyaritic H» ^ •’ the as the Greek K; the <^, 
the Greek v, n: the tT, as the GreeK p, only 
with the power of the Hebrew jr, as at Sinai 
and in Egypt, the vowel ? not belonging to any 
of the Semitic dialects: the or fry, as the 
Greek or Hamyaritic P, r: and the as 
the Ethiopic i', t'. Having, by this process, 
resolved the Behistun inscriptions into their 
alphabetic elements, including the plain down- 
strokes, which, in alh primitive languages, I had 
uniformly found to represent, exclusively, the 
vowels, a, i, and u, th^ result was an alphabet, in 

scale at least, as consonant with the received laws 

• ' 

of language, as those of Grotefend and Rawlinson 
Avere foreign from thtem. Instead of the forty 
letters assigned by Colonel Rawlinson, after 
Grotefend*, to his Behistun alphabet, and Avhich, 

* “ The sum of all the primitive characters never exceeds forty.”— 
Grotefend ap. Heeren, vot. ii, p. 323. In his Behistun alphabet. Col. 
Rawlinson, at one time, adopts this principle; nt another, he tells his 
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in the judgment of riper 8ch61ars, threw a doubt 
over his whole system \ I could dispover 
barely tenf, a result harmonizing most satii^fac- 


readers, The alphabet contains afmut one hundred characters.’* See 
Journal of R, A, S,, toK z. pt. i. p. 33. ^ 

Dr. l.ayard, in his account of the Assyro^Bahylonian cuneiform 
writing, advances even upon this copious allowance: ** The alphabet of 
the Persian cuneiform contains but thir^>nine or forty letters: in the 
Assyro*Babylonian inscriptions, there are about three hundred different' 
characters.** Again: Many of these characters are, undoubtedly, what 
are termed * Variants,* that is, merely a different way of forming the san*© 
letter; but, even admitting a large number to be so, and to be inter¬ 
changeable arbitrarily, still there are betn'een one hundred and one hun¬ 
dred and ffffy letters, which appear to have each their distinct phonetic 
value.**— Nineveh and Us Remains^ vol. ii. p. 171. 

The rules of alphabetical chronology might seem sufficiently violated 
by the idea of a primitive alphabet containing forty letters; but a pri¬ 
mitive alphabet of from one hundred to one hundred and fitly letters with 
distinct powers, is a theory ^bversive of all the known principles of 
written language. 

* Col. Uawlltison, himself, seems not unaware of this, and almost 
startled by the anomalous results of his conceived success: **1110 ano¬ 
maly wliich cannot fail, at first sight, ^ attract the attention, and excite 
the astonishment of Orientalists is, that, whilst all the Semitic alphal^ptical 
systems with which wc are acquainted, are distinguished for their ri> our 
and compactness, the primitive lapidary writing of the same races, or, at 
any rate, of the races occupying the same seats, should be constructed on 
a scale of such extraordinary amplUvide. and /axiVy.'*—(p. 29.) It would, 
indeed, be an extraordinary anomaly if the case were so. 

f This result was arrived at by a careful discrimination between cha¬ 
racters liaving the appearance of vowels, or of ornamental strokes, and 
charlcters liaving known forms of consonants, or radical letters, l^ng 
experience had taught me that simple unconnected strokes, whether 
down, inclined, or liorisontal, never represented consonants, but uni¬ 
formly stood, either for vowels, vowel points, or ornaments; and that no 
accumulation of such adjuncts altered, or affected, tlioir adjcctitious 
nature. Exuberance in the use of vowels (a practiqS^iot unknown to the 
Atabic, and other Semitic idioms) was obviously carried to a great extent 
upon the monuments of Southern Arabia, Sinai, and Egypt, where the 

R 2 
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torily with the kn6wn rule, that the antiquity 
of .an alp^^abet is always to be measured by 
its brevity; in near accordance with the old 
Cadraeian alphabet, which consisted of sixteen 
letters only; and in nearer still with its parent 

ume aimple doimatroke may oaeii be leen repeated (ire or six timesa 
encicned between characters of known consonant forms, mainly consti¬ 
tuting the word, Ornamentak flourishes, again, have been, in all ages, 
proverbially a passion with the Eastern nations. In the Arabic, espe¬ 
cially, they have been carried to an excess, which has sometimes buried 
the characters of the monumental inscriptions. For example, the in- 
scr'iptiun on the tomb entitled Madre-i-Sulieman, of which Sir R. K. 
Porter remarks, “ It would have been useless in me to attempt copying 
it in the little time allowed me, the lettere being to confuted amongtt the 
ornamettii. Some future traveller, I hope, may be allowed to copy it, 
whose intimate knowledge of the language would facilitate the achieve¬ 
ment ; it being a task of skill, as well as of patience, to disentangle the 
Arabic characten from the labgrinth of their ornamenit." — VoL i. pp. 500, 
SOI. 

Bearing these phenomena in mind in the consideration of the Belii->ton, 
and other arrow-headed inscriptions, 1 was at once forcibly struck by the 
multitude of single, and apparently characterless strokes; and failing to 
decypher, I resolved to neglect them, and to test only the characters of 
known forms, by the touchstone of their known powers. Tlie experiment 
quickly repaid. 1 found words, on reference to the Arabic lexicon, 
giving, accurately, the senses required by the pictures. I found the sub¬ 
ject of the pictures, and action of the figures, clearly and minutely ex¬ 
plained. I found the very execu^on of the 'Behistun writing, and its 
ornaments, so circumstantially described, as to preclude, td my own mind, 
all liability to error. It was in prosecuting inquiry on the principles in 
question, that I found its alphabet limited to about ten letters; while it 
was by means of this alphabet that I obtained all the results hereafter to 
be detailed, and to which I have here alluded only by anticipation. The 
result was must disappointing. It was literally 

** Parturiunt montec i nascetur ridiculus mus.” 

Yet so &r it proved satisbetory, as demonstrating the invariable applica¬ 
tion, in all these primitive pictorial monuments, of the principle of legend 
and device. 
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the Phcenician, which contained onl;^ thirteen 
letters. Having thus obtained the means^ of 
experimental inquiry, the* next step was to 
make the experiments, and test the alphabet by 
the results of its application to these pictorial 
inscriptions. I did so. And owing to previous 
experience of the uniform relation of legend and 
device in all those ancient pictorial monuments, 
wherever found, it was far more to my satisfac¬ 
tion thaft surprise that I found the whole of the 
Behistun inscriptions to be simply explanations 
of the history, the subject, and the circumstances 
of the great central picture, together with an 
account of the artist, of the machinery erapl6ye4, 
and of the manner of the execution, both of the 
sculpture itself, and of the accompanying in¬ 
scriptions. As some of these descriptions, 
instead of occurring onc6 only, are repeated 
forty or fifty times, and *as all of them thost 
accurately tally with, explain, and illustrate the 
picture, the proof of the whole decypherment 
amounts to a virtual demonstration. 

But, although the true powers of the arrow- 
headed characters were first discovered and 
verified in this great Persian monument, it is 
not my intention to open this branch of my 
subject by entering at once on the decypherment 
of the Behistun inscriptions. . Several consider- 
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ations unite to recjommend a different coarse. 
The chronological order, .although not that in 
winch the* first discoveries were made, is ob¬ 
viously the most natural for tracing the filiation of 
cognate alpfiabets of the one family. The ehort- 
ness and siinj)licity of some of the earliest, 
probably, of the Assyrian, and Babylonian, 
pictorial inscriptions, both on tablets and cylin- 
‘ders, contrasted with the stupendous scale of 
‘the Behistun monument, render them far pre¬ 
ferable, as elementary materials, for the intro¬ 
duction of the reader into a field of investigation 
until of late so untrodden: while, by the 
experimental verification of alphabetic powers 
originally discovered, in characters of the same 
forms, at Behistun or Persepolis, to inscriptions 
from Nineveh, or Babylon, the reader, it may 
' be hoped, will come eventually to the consider¬ 
ation of the Behistitn decypherraents with the 
advantage of much intermediate and preparatory 
information; and with the further advantage, 
Avhere his confidence lAay have been gained, of 
the confidence inspired by the success of pre¬ 
vious experiments, in other quarters, upon the 
same characters.' 

• “ Those who have studied the subject with most care (and I would 
particularly instance M. Botta, the discoverer of the Nineveh marbles), 
have arrived at the conviction, that all the inscriptions in the complicated 
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' ' t 

Upon these grounds, we will now accordingly 
begin by the application of powers first recovered 
at Behistun, to characters of the same,' or sifhilar 
forms, upon the earlier remains 'of Nineveh' or 
Babylen. Premising only, that here, as in Egypt 
(Part 11. of this work), inquiry w^Jl be restricted- 
to pictorial inscriptions, and to the principle of 
legend and device; the oqly principle, in the 
decypherment of unknown tongues, which affords ’ 
a prospect-, at least, of obtaining the witness of 
a twofold evidence; and our only safeguard, 
consequently, against the dangerous licence of 
unbridled theory, and unchecked speculation. 
If this course prove less fertile in great things 
than the philological schemes of others, what 
may be wanting to it in interest or excitement 
will be more than made up in sobriety and 
safety. If it place before'my readers no grand 
scriptural, or historical, Results*, it has'the 


cuneiform characttfi which are severally found upon rocks, upon bricks* 
upon slabs, and upon cylinders, from |he Persian mountains to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, do in belong to one single alphabet,'* Haw 

linsony ui supra, p# 20. 

The article ** Cyrus,** in the ** Biographie UniverscUe,” contains 
a wise caution i^ainst history-seeking on the monuments of Asia; a 
caution the more needful, because, in dark researches of this nature, what 
men arc predisposed to seek, they are but too apt to find : ** Son rdgno 
est la premidre dpoque fixe que nous ayons pour I'histoirc dcs anoiens 
empires de l*A»e; et I'lnccrtitude qui rdgnoit sur les principaux dvene-. 
mente de sa vie des le temps d'lidrodotc, qui fiorissait environ cent ans 
apres, prouve gue Vart ccrire Vhistoire iiait inconnu chez les Herses, et tee 
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humbler merit of felling them (what they see 
independently with their ©wn eyes) the subjects 
of the pi6tures befbre them, the names and 
action of the figures, and such other particulars 
as may best explain the devices in this" most 
ancient form pf “Illustrated News.” Of thus 
much I am bound in candour to forewarn my 
reader, that, by the experimental process he will 
look in vain for the histories or names of Ninus 
or Semiramis, of Sennacherib or Nebuchadnez- 
zah But, if the picture represent- a king, he 
will find commonly beside it the word king; 
if an oflicial, the name of the office; if one of 
the Magi (known to a certainty by the costume), 
the word signifying Magus; if a lion, the word 
lion; if an elephant, the word elephant; if a 
horse, the word horse*, &c., together with words 


atdrci fKuplei de FAtie : ce qui iioit nous mettre en garde contre la plu< 
part drs traditions, qu’on troure dans les liistoires profanes pour les 
temps ant£rieurs." 

* Tlie usage was universal: Sir Francis Palgrare produces a striking 
example from a relic of the Gauls,, found in the crjrpt of Notre Dame : 
“ On another [stone] you observe three birds: you may count their 
number — so does the inscription — trigaran«t. The garan is first 
cousin, if not brother, to the crane of the German, the crane of^the 
Cymri, tbe crane of the Greek, and how many more ? " — BiaU of Nor- 
mafutg, vol. i p. 41 . 'This lively passage happily illustrates, at once, the 
universality of the principle of legend and device, and of the use of words 
self-evidently relics of the one primeval vocabulary. The word crane is, 
in this light, most remarkable ; viz. — 

cran — kraan — crane — crane — crane — crane — garan — karan. 

Saxon, Butch, Greek, English, German, Welsh, Gaulish, Arabic. 
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describing graphically the ivhole action of the 
piece. And this surely is only what cominon 
sense might anticipate of* the delineations and 
■writings of any mindless and barbarous people.' 

Another preliminary caution I would venture 
further to submit, namely, as tp the doubtful¬ 
ness, antecedently, of all systems of decypherment 
which profess to recover names, and events, and 
histories, previously and independently known 
from Scripture or the classics. The natural' 
bent of most men engaged in such pursuits,” to 
find what they seek, and to see what they look 
for, should alone serve as grave ground of cau¬ 
tion to others, if not to themselves. Even Where 
inquiry is checked and corrected by the laws of 
verified experiment, and the aids of pictorial 
illustration, the professed recovery, in.unknown 
tongues, of previously Irtiown personages and' 
histories, is, from the nature and necessity ctf the 
case, always hazardous ground. But, if decy- 
pherinent be founded on theory, and alphabets be 
constructed by conjecture, the case becomes im¬ 
minent: disguise it as they may from others, 
oi from themselves, our theoretical decypherers 

* '* In nations vrhere there is hardly the use of letters, what is once 
out of sight is lost for ever. Then think but Huk; and, of their few 
thoughts, none are matted on the poet, in which they are neither inter- 
ested by fear nor hope. Tlieir only registers are stat^ observances, and 
practical repretaUationt, For this reason, an age of ignorance is an age 
of ceremony." — Dr. Samuel Joknton. 
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have no other lawithan the law of their own 
wishes, no other limit than«the limit of their own 
imagination's. From tliis boundless and visionary 
field', I would now recall the reflecting reader: 
I would warn him against the too easy accept¬ 
ance of a new 3ihle on the one hand, or a new 
Herodotus on the other: I would remind him 
that, in philolc^f as.well as in higher matters, 
we must walk humbly if we would walk securely; 
and that, in any unknown tongue, a sinyle word 
recdly recovered by verified experiment, is of more 
value than volumes of ideal proof, or plausible 
conjecture. 

I would now invite the attention of the reader 
to a single word, being the sole inscription upon 
the annexed Chaldaean medallion. „ The example 
is taken as our first, simply because it happens 
‘to be the first decyphered by me from the Assyro- 
Babylonian remains. ' The subject of the medal¬ 
lion was apparently sacrificial; and on first 
inspecting it, I perceived this word behind the 
head of the leading priest or sacrificer. It was 
remarkable as not being in the arrow-headed 
characters, but in plain alphabetic letters bf 
those primitive forms, which had been already 
traced and verified at Sinai, in Egypt, in South¬ 
ern Arabia; and which are clearly traceable over 
the whole ancient world. This unexpected cir- 
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cumstance caught and fixed vny attenti,on on the 
word, a monogram of three letters. I at once 
read it .^.nd, on consulting the 

lexicon, found in Golius, I’ullus dorcadis ; 
in Richardson, shasar, A young deer;” 

and, in Freytag, Pullus dorcadis mensem- 

natiiSf that is, “ A fawn of a month old.” This 
last definition left no room for doubt or question ; 
for there was the hionth-old fawn, immediately 
facing the monogram, borne in the arms of the 
next figure, apparently ja. sacrificing priest or 
minister. 

1 now reflected that, in this result, we had, so 
far as one ord could indicate, an index to the 
language of Babylonia or Assyria; Avhich so far 
proved itself identical with the Hamyaritic, or 
old Arabic. The fact was,obviously one of the 
highest philological importance; because, if ma¬ 
terials were extant in these characters sufiicient 
for an induction, we should be in possession of 
the language or dialect of the arrow-headed .cha¬ 
racters themselves, and should know Avhere to 
seek the definitions of the words, whenever the 
powers of the letters could be ascertained. For 
my own conviction was entire, that the arrow¬ 
heads, and javelin-heads, of this whole family, 
Avere merely the favourite weapons of Avar dis¬ 
posed as letters, or parts of letters; the powers of 
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which wore to be judged of, not by this pecu¬ 
liarity, but, like letters geiierally, by their forms. 
In connection with this singuljir mark of the 
passion of the Assyrians for war, it struck me that 
allusion might be intended to their arrow-lffeaded 
characters in those words of the Psalmist; — 

• ** My soul Is among lions: 

And I lie even among the^children of men, who are set on dre; 

WhoK teeth are epeara and arrowa^ 

And their tongue a sharp award," 

.In this view of the design and origin of the 
arrow-headed writing, I had soon after the plea¬ 
sure of finding my idea confirmed by the tactful 
acumen of Mr. (now Dr.) Layard, who has come 
independently to the same conclusion, in the fol¬ 
lowing passage from his “ Nineveh and its Re¬ 
mains ”; 

“ Admitting that the Assyrian is the most 
ancient known form of arrow-headed writing, it 
would be interesting to ascertain its origin. The 
epithets of cuneifonn, cuneatic, wedge-shaped, 
and arroAv-headed, tete-a-clou (nail-headed) in 
French, and keilformig in German, have been 
variously assigned to it, because its component 
parts resemble either a Avedge, the barb of an 
arrow, or a nail, according to the fancy of the 
describer. It is not improbable, however, that 
the original or primitive elements of the letters 
were merely simple lines, the wedge or arrow¬ 
head being a subsequent improvement or embol- 
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lishment.” Dr. Layard corroborates bis opinion 
by matter-oJ-fact evidence. • “ On a slab at Js’lin- 
roud, forming a •part of a wall in the south-west 
palac^ but brought from the most undent edifice, 

I found one line of writing in which the cha¬ 
racters were thus formed. It occurred beneath 
the usual inscription, and was but slightly cut. 

l;TTTTttTk<T<« 

XiTffrftlTTrtiTtTI 

“ It is evident that, by substituting the wfedge 
or arrow-head for the lines in the above inscrip¬ 
tion, the characters would resemble such as are 
found on the earliest Assyrian monuments.”* 

Another variety of the "Assyrian characters, 
noticed in* the same context, afforded oppor¬ 
tunity for a further experimentim crucis towards 
ascertaining the family of that language, with 
which we mil now proceed. This variety is thus 
described and depicted by the same authority. 

“ Nor is the element of the most ancient fonn of 
Assyrian monumental writing always the arrow¬ 
head or the wedge; it sometimes assumes the 
shape of a hammer, on painted bricks, from the 
earliest palace at Nimroud.”f 


Nineveh and iu Remains, vol. ii. p. 179. 


f Ibid, p, 180 . 
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To my eje this inscription was so clearly in 
Harnyaritic characters of known form* and 
powers, as to induct, me at once to attempt its 
translation. Accordingly I subdivided it con- 
jecturally into words, reading from left to right, 
the more usual direction of this whole family of 
writing. The inscription, as read by’me, con¬ 
tained three words. The reader may judge of 
my surprise, when I found these words actually 
translated in the introductory description by Dr. 

Layard. The central word that first de- 

cyphered, 1 read, agreeably to the forms of the 
characters, twh ; and, on consulting the 

lexicon, was startled’ by the unlooked-for coin¬ 
cidence of the definition, viz., cjjb, Dhter coctus, 

« A baked brick.” The last word •VTf 

read 1-^!, and with a result equally appropriate, 
viz., Pinxit, “To paint.” The first word 

^j,rasd. Its definition was in 

perfect keeping with its fellows, namely, i- q- 
cjp, Conjunxit, compegit, conglutinavit, ferru- 
minavit, “ Joining, cramping together, cementing, 
soldering; ” the legend being simply a description 
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of the material on which it wa% impressed, which 
renders literally, in Layard’s words, “ Cementipd 
together painted bricks.” Tlie word Later 
coctus, is here specially in place; the Assyrian 
bricks, \isually, were only of sun-dried clay, but, 
to preserve inscriptions, the painted bricks must 
have been glazed by the action of lire. 

In this example, again, we have three-fold 
proof, that the language of Assyria was the old 
Arabic. This point once ascertained, we are 
enabled legitimately to recur to the Arabic as 
the true key for the decypherment of all Assyro- 
Babylonian inscriptions, whether in simple, or 
in arrow-headed characters.* 

The characters in the second of the foi’effoins: 
inscriptions are a curious specimen of the tran- 

^ ** Two characters appear at one time have been in among the 
Assyrians. One, the cuneiform or arrow-hcatled, as in Egypt, was pro* 
bably, the hieroglyphic, and principally employed for moinimenlal* re¬ 
cords: the other, the cursive or liieratic, may have been ti.sed in docuincnts 
of a private nature, or for records of public events of minor importance. 
The nature of the arrow*beadcd will be hereafter described. T/te cur- 
give rtnemhhs thf. writing of the Vlutnicimnst Valinj/reneSt D^thyloninn*, nnd 
Jews ; in fact, the character, which, under a few unessential modiJivathnSf 
was common to the nations speaking cognate dialects of one language^ va¬ 
riously termed the Semitic, Aramaean, or, more appropriately, Svko- 
A RASIAN.** — Nineveh and its RemainSy vol. ii. p. 164. 

This passage contains, both a just representation of the alphabetic phe¬ 
nomena which it descrilics, and a correct statement of the only legitimate 
inference which can be drawn from them; namely, that, in the cursive 
writing of all,these primitive nations, a common character impHe.sa com¬ 
mon language, dialectically varying, but essentially the same, and l>est 
deBned as the Syro-Arabian. In other words, the reader has here before 
him the fundamental principle of the present work. 
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sition from simple lines, to the simplest form of 
hieroglyphic. The bricks'on which it is engraven 
being the subject of this inscription, the artist, 
it would appear, not content with describing, 
has introduced them into the characters*, what 
Dr. Layard vpry naturally mistook for hammer, 
or rather mallet-heads, being simply hieroglyphics 
of the painted bricks themselves; as the reader, 
I think, •will perceive, on examining the charac¬ 
ters. The principle of the usage would seem to 
be, that, in the infancy of written language, it 
was found impossible to go too far in aiding 
the understanding of the writing, by presenting 
types, or symbols, of the subject to the eye. 

We will now proceed, as proposed, with the 
experimental decyphcrment of the arrow-headed 
characters, not in their isolated forms, -where, 
until the alphabet and language 'shall have been 
aseertained, independently, by verified experi¬ 
ments, all is, and ever must be, conjectural only, 
but as they occur, in a series of pictorial tablets 
and cylinders from Nineveh and Babylon, where 
the soundness of the alphabet, and the correct¬ 
ness of the subdivisions into words, can be tested, 
at every step, by the searching ordeal of agree¬ 
ment -with the pictures; in other words, by the 
application of the safe and simple principle of 
legend .and device. 





The Mvsc^ue. or Mooing Tower: toi^ Assyrians storming a Cas&e. 
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The simplicity of the pictorial suhjbct, and 
the clearness and conclusiveness of its alphabefic 
explanation, give singular interest and value -to 
the specimen from Layard’s Nineveh, ’which, on 
both accounts, I would first introduce to my 
readers. The subject is “ a caslle taken by 
assault.” The inscription over it is brief, con¬ 
taining only five words: but the evidence supplied 
by one of. these words (the first decyphered) 
outweighs volumes of learned conjecture. The 
reader shall judge for himself. 

On my first glance at the inscription, I observed 
a word, (the second as read byme), which reAd 
or dahy or dabah. I looked for the root 
in Golius, and found the following definition : 

Musculus, raachina bellica, sub qua sen- 
sim promota milites, ad suffodiendum pertin- 
gunt murum.* “ Dabhahat, tin engine of wsar, 
under cover of which soldiers approach a town ” 
(to undermine, or batter dorni, the wall). 
Richardson. 

I returned to the Plate, which I had not yet 
examined; and found there before me the whole 
contents of the definition: the musculus, or 
rolling tower, filled, with soldiers, and armed 
with a battering-ram, in the act of breaching 

* Musculus vel maebina bellica, quae, militibus impleta, ad arcis 

muros ^movetur, ut perfndiatUH.r,’^ Fretfiap, 
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the wall of the castle.* Let this example be 
treated, as Paley would have treated it, as a 
case of evidences, and the picture, when collated 
with the above definition of a single word of its 
inscription, presents cumulative evidence of the 
truth of the'" decypherment, amounting to five 
distinct proofs. We have 1. the musculus itself, 
2. its soldiers f, 3. its battering-ram, 4. its 
station in juxta-position with a besieged fortress, 
and 5. the results of the whole operation, namely, 
above, the soldiery scaling the battlements, below, 
the breached wall, with its stones falling down. 

The remaining words of the inscription yielded 
senses equally clear, and equally consistent with 
the scene represented: but, for conclusiveness, it 
may not, perhaps, be too much to affirm, that in 
the whole compass of language, it would be 
difficult to find a legend so comprehensively ex¬ 
planatory of its device, as this single word 
dab, or dababat. 

* “ The bBttering-rams were of several kintls. Some were joined to 
moveable towers, which held warriors and arrred men. The whole then 
harmed one great temporary building, the top of which is represented in 
the sculptures as on a level with the walls, and even turrets, of *tbe be¬ 
sieged city."—.A’inecei and Its Jitmaim, vol. ii. p. 367. 

t In the example containing the inscription, the soldiers working the 
battering-ram are concealed within the museiiliis. In other examples, 
some of them are visible, standing on the turret of the engine, and dis¬ 
charging their arrows against the liesieged on the battlements of the for¬ 
tress. (See engraving lacing p. 14.) Together they complete the defi- 
nition of the word ij\j J. 
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Our next specimen, also <from Layard’s Ni¬ 
neveh, of a pictorial ^cene accompanied by a 
short arrow-headed Inscription, illustrates anew 
the principle of deviiSfe and legend, as the fun- 
damen^al rule in all primitive monuihents: the 
writing here, equally as in the preceding example, 
proving, on decypherraent, to be simply and 
strictly an explanation of th§ picture. T^he sub¬ 
ject, as understood by Dr. Layard in the title 
given to bis 77th Plate, is “ A king seated on his 
throne, within the walls of a captured city, includ¬ 
ing 3 houses, and 7 tents.” On examining the 
tablet, however, I could discover, in the supposed 
city, no traces of war or capture, but very clear 
marks, on the contrar)', of a wholly different 
subject. The circular area, enclosed within a 
turreted wall, was subdivided into two compart¬ 
ments. The upper half represented a king seated 
on his throne, before the gate of his palace, and 
employed in the administration of justice: in 
Scripture language, it is “ the king sitting in the 
gate.” The lower half represented an eastern 
bazaar, or market-place, with its shops and 
goods, its sellers and buyers. I observed a 
butcher’s shop, with its owner occupied in cutting 
up the head of a calf, or some such animal; the 
carcass being suspended above: furniture shops, 
with chairs, sofas, and earthenware vessels; the 
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owners employed i,n airanging the articles, or in 
chafF6rin‘g with custom/jrs, both within and 
without the wall. *In oneijnstance, the buyer 
and seller appear seated (^o^te to each other, 
bargaining with their hands, as they do in Turkey 
at the present day. The whole scene, in a word, 
was one of peace and commerce. I could no 
longer doubt the nature of the scene represented: 
it was the market-place of Nineveh, including 
within its circuit (like the Agora of the Greeks, 
aud the Forum of the Romans) the court of jus¬ 
tice, and adjoining the palace of the Great King. 

The scene of the tablet is the market-place 
with its regal and judicial adjuncts: but its 
inscription, as might be anticipated, proved, on 
decypherment, to belong exclusively to the upper 
compartment, or court of justice, over which it 
stands. Read from right to left, in the direction 
of the principal figure, the first word 
daba, Justitifl, implevit provinciam, at once told of 
what we saw before us. The next i^TT 44 

tsabd, Protendit manum ad imprecandum 
alicui, corresponds with and explains the action 
of the king. The third !>--•*» dabah, Palam, 
manifest6, publice, tells that the court represented 
underneath is one of pid)Uc justice. The fourth 
word cabash, Aries, mid-Piin- 

ceps, ac dux/amife ita uti aries est gregis, carries. 



Scene in the Agora of Ninev^.—Assyrian King sitting in Judgment “ in Me Gate.' 
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here, its own explanation, 'rhe’last three words, 
viz. V ^ idi, Manus m i/- (^5, ampu- 
tavit manum, and ^hasis, Eunuchus, 

convey senses fearfully commented on by the scene 
beneath; where stand two eunuchs, behind the 
executionerj. with their hands cut .ojflF. It was 
not until I had decyphered the word that I 
perceived, what I had mistakeft for abrasions, the 
mutilated arms of these unhappy victims. 

A third pictorial example (PI. 73), repre-^ 
sents two* caparisoned horses, with a groom 
leading out the foremost.” An inscription in 
two lines stands over the picture j and in front, 
to the left, appears the fragmental figure of the 
Assyrian king, seated under a raised canopy, 
with an attendant behind. I tried the inscrip¬ 
tion by the Lexicon, when it appeared that its 
subject was a horse-race; that the racers in the 
tablet were about to be led forth ; and that tfie 
raised canopy was, not improbably, the royal 
stand, placed so as to command a view of the 
race-course. The subjoined glyphograph repre¬ 
sents^ the scene described; its accompanying 
glossary, gives my analysis and rendering of the 
inscription, as decyphered by my previously- 
formed alphabet. The reader will form his own 
judgment of the tablet, as a further example of 
the principle of legend and device. 
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^ A at U^\jy ”**» meruast Curiu prccedentium primui. 

^ ^ Firit in the race. The fore¬ 

most of the recers. 




teat', Velox. et validum jumentum. 

A swift and strong draught-horse. 


iaT raiak, Firmiter religsTit; /ffc, flineIn collo. 

* Binding or tying fkst: espectal^, with a halter. 


Atoi, Exporrexlt et protendit wianwm ad capiendua 
quid. 

Stretching forth tAe Aand to lay hold of anything. 


IJS 


vfoit Validtu et robustus egutu. 

•* A strong and powerful horse. 


I \.>b, dada, Secutus (d tergo fhlt). 

Following behind. 


mb', Ad curium emisit adegitvc 

Sending forth, or urging, a horse to the race. 


Alaeer ac lubens fhit. 

^ ^ Alert and willing. 


/af.l, PrsBcesiit et prasTertit: Precurrit. 


^Taking the lead, outstripping, outrun¬ 
ning. 
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In the few pictorial specimens here before us, 
with one great exceptidh, we have, unfortunately 
for experimental, philology, nearly the whole of 
the arrow-headed inscriptions to be found in Dr. 
Layard’s splendid volume of one hundred plates, 
published in connection with his firgt work. Why 
the inscriptions are so rare, or why, where.so rare, 
any are to be met with, sedm questions useless 
to ask, because impossible to answer. From the 
little they have left, however, of this nature, we 
may safely infer the great amount of light that 
would be attainable, had the Assyrians, like 
their contemporaries the Egyptians, usually ac¬ 
companied their pictures with written explana. 
tions; for the subjects of their tablets, unlike 
those of the Egyptians, are commonly so clear 
and simple, as to render any written explana¬ 
tions, if correctly decyphered, self-evident. 

In expressing regret at the total absence of 
inscriptions in so. many of the Assyrian monu¬ 
ments, 1 have noticed one great exception ; the 
reader will doubtless anticipate me, when I thus 
emphatically qualify the obelisk oe nimboud: 
certainly one of the most curious, possibly one 
of the oldest, monuments in the world. Had Dr. 
Layard done no more than discover and secure 
to England and Europe this single treasure of 
unknown, and it may too justly be apprehended 
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of unknowable, antiquity, he would have done 
enough to hand down his name and memory 
with honour. ' 

If we ipight judge by announcements long 
before the public, nothing would seem' easier 
than the decypherment, and nothing more inte¬ 
resting, than the contents, of this monument. 
Thus, in Dr. Layard’s first publication, we read, 

“ Since writing the above, I have learnt from 
Major Rawlinson that he has succeeded in decy¬ 
phering the inscription on the obelisk described 
in the preceding pages. It contains, according 
to him, the annals of the reign of the son of Ninm. 
He has obtained, moreover, fifteen royal names.” * 
In his last publication, we have a wholly diffe¬ 
rent reading, and^ wholly different date: “ The 
earliest king of whose reign we have any detailed 
account was the builder of the north-west palace 
of Nimroud, the most ancient edifice hitherto 
discovered in Assyria. It is important to ascer¬ 
tain the period of the accession of this early 
Assyrian king, and we apparently have the 
means of fixing it with suflicieni; accuracy.' His , 
son, we knoio £?], built the centre palace at ’ 
Nimroud, and raised the obelisk [?], now in the 
British Museum, imanbmg upon it the principal 
events of his reign [T}. He was a great con- 

* Ninevdi andlii fteaums, vol. u. p. 192, note 
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queror, and subdued many disAnt nations. The 
names of the subject kings who paid him tribute, 
are didy recorded on the obelisk [?]; in some ‘in¬ 
stances, with sculptured representations of the 
various • objects sent. Amongst those kings, 
was one whose name reads, ^Jeh^ the son of 
Khumri {^Omri)]’ and who has been ideptified 
by Col. Rawlinson with Jehu,*king of Israel.” ‘ 
Now hero are two accounts, by the same 
writer, of the same monument, as different and 
opposite as two accounts can be. A chrono¬ 
logical gap of more than eleven centuries must 
be bridged over, before we can bring these 
antagonist accounts into contact at all: for the , 
son of Ninus flourished about b.c. 2000; Jehu, 
about B.C. 884. When brought into comparison, 
what means have we of ascertaining which account 
is the correct one ? or whethe'r either be correct ? 
The whole matter is conjectural; and, in matters 
of conjecture, people will be guided, not by 
proofs, but by predilections. “ The son of 
Ninus” will prevail with the votary of classical 
antiquity; “Jehu,*the son of Omri,” with the 
lover of Scripture history; while the dispas¬ 
sionate reader will be likely to rest in the con¬ 
viction that all remains doubt and darkness.f 

* Layard’t Nineveh end Babylon, pp. 6)3, 614. 

t To my own apprthennon, without being able to attach the slightest 
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Receding intuitively from those giddy and 
perilous flights in philofogy*, where the loftiness 
of'the ascent serves only to precipitate and 
aggravate the fall, it will be my humbler otfiee, 
assigned me by the first principle of my work, 
leaving untc)uched aU that is unUlustrated, i. e. 
the great body of the writing, or nearly 200 
lines, to examine •experimentally the pictorial 

credence to either version, the chronological preference most clearly lies on 
the nde of the primeval date. The monument itself hears, on its face, the 
stamp of a primitive antiquity. It is in perlect keeping with Diodorus 
Siculus’s notice of the obelisk of Seiniramis.* And what 1 have said 
incidentally elsewhere, I would.here deliberately repeat, that “upon lair 
proof, we might rationally receive the oirelisk from Nimroud, now in the 
British Museum, as a monument of the son of Ninus, a. c. 2000, or as 
of a date of 3900 years.’’ 

* Such are the discovery of proper names in every unknown inscrip¬ 
tion, while proper names may, in all likelihood, rarely, if at all, occur; 
and the recovery of history on every ancient monument, at periods when 
history had no existence. '* History (it has been justly observed) is first 
poetical, then narrative, tliea philosophical. The cultivation of poetry 
has preceded that of prose, _in every country whose literary history can 
be'^tneei."— KmrieX‘$ Egypt of HeroAotut. 

* Tlie Himroud obelisk, indeed, accredits Diodorus’s account of that 

of Seiniramis: fur it proves that flic obcHsi, cut out of a tingle atone, was 
a form of monument in use among the Assyrians. The difference of 
scale makes no diderence in the principle of art. In this point of view, 
the relation of Diodorus acquires such a new interest, that I give the 
passage •. ii Si Se^dpequs 4k ran 'Afiteviav opay \i9ov fre/a, rb /nit /tnKDt 
woSwa tnarby Kol Tpidtcoyrai rb w\dror Si koI wdxdk tiKoffaeivre. ToSrei' Si 
tnMaa fawyfiv, opucwv tv koI jSoi'Kwi', Karayiryoiara rpbs rbn woro- 

fibt, irtBiSart irpbt ri/y •'xatiai', M ralmis Si KaToKOftlreura Karh roS fti- 
foerot M^XI" BaSwJbvoj, firwjirev aMy wopi riiy heurgiunirgy iSiv, 
nf4So(oy dioga rent wapitSoiy, Sy Tats iyaftd{m(rty iirb rev axfitenos 
iteXlo'Koy tv 4y tats irri rots Karayoitaioiiiyou fpyots xarapitf/ioDn.— 
SibKethte. !ib. ii. cap. xii. 
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parts only of this monument* with their short 
accompanying inscriptjons; which, instead .of 
forming parts only, as Dr. Layard supposes, 
of one great inscription, may well he^ presumed 
to belong to- the separate tablets, over which 
they respectively stand. This faiy presumption 
I now proceed to test by verified experiments. 

Dr. Layard’s highly interesting account of the 
discovery of the obelisk, and graphical descrip¬ 
tion of itsT forms and sculptures, will aptly pre¬ 
face the proposed examination, while essential to 
prepare my readers (especially those who have 
not seen the original) to accompany me in it. 
After noticing some slight preliminary disco-, 
veries, he proceeds, “ These remains, imperfect 
as they were, promised better things. The 
trench was carried in the same direction for 
several days; but nothing ‘more appeared. It 
was now above fifty feet m length, and stiU 
without any new discovery. I had business in 
Mosul, and was giving directions to the work¬ 
men, to guide them during my absence. Stand¬ 
ing on the edge of the still unprofitable trench, 
I doubted whether I should carry it any further; 
but made up my mind, at last, not to abandon it 
imtil my iiiturn, which would be on the follow¬ 
ing day; I mounted my horse, but had scarcely 
left the mound, when a corner of black marble 

ni. Q 
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was uncovered, Ij^ng on the very edge of the 
trench. This attracted the notice of the super¬ 
intendent of the party, who ordered the place to 
be further examined. The corner was part of 
an obelisk, about six feet six inches in height, 
lying on its side, ten feet below the surface. An 
Arab was sent after me without delay to an¬ 
nounce the discovery; and, on my return, I 
found the obelisk completely exposed to view. 
I descended eagerly into the trench * and was 
immediately struck by the singular appearance, 
and evident antiquity, of the remarkable monu¬ 
ment before me. We raised it from its recum¬ 
bent position ; and with the aid of ropes speedily 
dragged it out of the ruins. Although its shape 
was that of an obelisk, yet it was flat at the top, 
and cut into three gradines. It was sculptured 
on the four sides; there were, in all, twenty small 
bas-reliefs; and above, below, and between them, 
was carved an inscription 210 lines in length. 
The whole was in the best preservation; scarcely 
a character of the inscription was wanting ; the 
figures were as sharp and well-defined as if they 
had been carved but a few days before. The 
king is twice represented, followed by his at¬ 
tendants; a prisoner is at his feet, and,his vizier 
'and eunuchs are introducing men leading various 
animals, and carrying vases, and other objects of 
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tribute, on their shoulders, or in their hands. 
The animals are the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
Bactrian or two-humped camel, the wild bull, the 
lion, the stag, and various kinds of monkeys. 
Amongst the objects carried by the tribute- 
bearers, may, perhaps, be distinguished the tusks 
of the elephant, shawls, vases of the precious 
metals, fruit, and bars of metal, or bundles of 
rare wood. From the nature, therefore, of the 
bas-reliefs, it is natural to conjecture that the 
monument was erected to commemorate the con¬ 
quest of India, or of some country far to the east 
of Assyria, and on the confines of the lutiian 
peninsula.” * 

On a first inspection of Dr. Layard’s Plates of 
the obelisk, without any reference to his descrip¬ 
tion of its contents, which.I had nqt yet con¬ 
sulted, my attention was arrested by the single 
lines of inscription, disposed in regular series 
over each of its twenty pictorial tablets. The 
regularity' of their rcurrence suggested the pro¬ 
bability of the connection of these single-line 
inscriptions with the tablets as explanatory 
mottos, on the principle of legend and device. 
Besides numerous figures of men and animals, 
the tablets themselves contained a variety of 
objects, known and unknown. The unknown 


Nineveh and its Remaius, vol i. pp 3dC.'347. 
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objects naturally awakened curiosity, and gave 
rise eto conjecture; and by the hope of satis¬ 
fying the one, and of testing c the other, I was 
first led to try experimentally the inscriptions 
over the tablets. The very first experiments 
made, proved 'signally successful; and decisively 
confirmed my previously-formed impression, that 
the single lines over the tablets were simply 
tables of their contents. A few examples of 
these verifications, not in the order of the tablets, 
blit in the order in which they happened to be 
made, may best serve to put my readers sum¬ 
marily in possession of the process and its results. 
In the second tablet of the fourth column of the 
obelisk I observed a tray borne on a man’s head, 
filled with articles, which I conjectured to be 
honey-combs. A .monogram stood over the 
tra;y to the left, wihichread, by my alphabet. 



I looked for the root, and 


found gjj, darat, Omasum, “A paunch.” On 
reference to the picture, I immediately saw 
that what 1 had taken for honey-combs, were 
the honey-comb tripes, and the objects repre¬ 
sented, oxen’s or calves’ paunches, cut open, so 
as to show the insides. Over this subject, on 
the first tablet of the fourth volume, occurred a 
similar tray, similarly borne, but apparently with 
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somewhat different contents, iwhich I did not un¬ 
derstand, yet with the .same word, ijj, Omasum, 
over it. On submitting both tablets, however, 
to judges conversant with the insides' of animals, 
the matter was immediately made’clear: the 
lower tray, they remarked, contained the paunches 
laid open; the upper tray, the paUnches in their 
whole state. It was furthei; observed to me, that 
calves’ paunches are much in use in the east, tt>' 
the present day, in their cabobs j and that they ' 
are, also, a favourite article of food with the 
genuine, or eastern, gypsies, in England, at the 
present day. This Assyrian tablet thus shows, 
anew, the unchangeableness of eastern manners. 

This one root, jj, dar, proved fruitful, most 
unexpectedly, in further verifications. In the 
same first tablet, I observed two large semi¬ 
globes, manifestly very weighty, for they were 
sustained with both hands on men’s heads. They 
might be metal pots or kettles, were it not that 
their mouths were obviously covered, so that, in¬ 
stead of sinking down on the bearers’ heads, they 
rested on them. Two words over them, read 
dardar darab.. Their definitions ex- 
phdned demonstratively the unknown objects: 
viz. dardara, Sonus tympani, “ The sound 
of a drum,” and darab, Pers., “ A large 
brazen kettle-drum.” I had myself no idea of 
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the true nature of' these objects, until thus en¬ 
lightened by the lexicoijs. But, on showing 
thein5 subsequently, without comment, to an in¬ 
telligent observer, he instantly remarked, “ They 
may be potS; or they may be kettle-drums ” 

Wo have not yet done with the fruitful root 
jj, dar. On "the third face of the obelisk’ in 
the fourth tablet, I observed two articles, borne 
on men’s shoulders, which I mistook for legs of 
animals. The word jj or recurred in the 
line over them. One of its definitions corrected 
me, and told, what I ought to have seen without 
its aid, the nature of the objects: viz.^^j, dardar^ 
Dentes deflui, “ Shed tusks.” Once pointed out, 
there was no mistaking them. But my surprize 
was great indeed, when, on raising the eye, inci¬ 
dentally, to the preceding tablet, I saw the ele¬ 
phant himself, represented, in elucidation, clearly 
of the tusks undernedth. Thus curiously it was 
that the Assyrians, and other prihaitive nations, 
appear to have laboured, in tlieir sculptures and 
pictorial writings, to make clearness doubly clear; 
to leave nothing untold that could be told by 
pictures, and to trust-as little as possible'to 
words. The cause is plain, — theirs was the 
mental infancy of mankind. 

One more occurrence of the root on the 
Kimroud obelisk (itjfcfirst) is deserving of notice. 
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It is in the last tablet of its'first face. Under¬ 
neath are, again, to boiseen the elephant’s tusks, 
together with a tray of paunches, both cut’open 
and whole; the super-standing word jO being alike 
explanatory of both devices. 

In juxta-position with the word jj, dar, upon 
the fourth face of the obelisk, I noticed, no less 
than five occurrences of another word, which 
read, by my alphabet, atsad, and whoa<f' 
definitioifs proved equally varied, and equally 
appropriate to the subjects bqneath it, with those 
of its companion. A primary sense of this root 
was, Comprehendit eum in brachiis, “ Clasping in 
the arms.” Another signification, Brachium im? 
posuit, supposuitve, “ Placing the arms upon or 
under any thing” (i. e. supporting it). A 
third definition, Quse circumstant rem et cin- 
gunt, “What surrounds and girds ani/ thing.'” 
All these definitions are respectively illustrative 
of the several subjects beneath the word. The 
figures are all employed either in grasping, or in 
supporting burthens with their arms, excepting 
in the third tablet, where the two mien repre¬ 
sented are occupied in holding two monkeys by 
chiuns girding round their bodies, the last of the 
above three senses. 

In the centre of the inscription over the mon¬ 
keys and their keepers, I observed a monogram, 
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which I read 



^abah. 


I looked for the 


word without an idea of its meaning, and found its 
definition fes a noun rabah, Simia mas, “ A 
male monkey or baboon.” The two animals 
below, and tlieir name above, will, by all fair 
minds, be regarded* as an effectual bar, in this 
'example, to special pleading. They who choose 
to dispute evidence like this, betray only their 
own animus. 

In these tabular inscriptions, it is further and 
specially observable, that the evidence of the 
decypherraents is not limited to the names, only, 
of the animals or objects; it extends, in some 
examples, to agreement between the words and 
the figures, the definitions and the delineations, 
in the most marked -and discriminatory circum¬ 
stances of both. This is a point of too great 
moment to be left to a mere general statement. 
I shall exemplify it, therefore, in the more pro¬ 
minent . instances of its occurrence. I have 
Already noticed the repeated occurrences on the 
Nimroud obelisk of the word or dardar, 
Dentes deflui, “ Shed tusks,” over figures bear¬ 
ing elephants’ tusks on their shoulders. Content 
with the correctness of the definition, I had not 
j^aused to consider its exactness, with reference 
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to the delineations underneathHhis word. Nor, 
in noticing the fact of elephants shedding their 
teeth, had it occurred to me to connect it specialfy 
with the representhtions on the obelisk, until it 
was pointed out by a friend, that all ‘the teeth 
delineated on this monument were indubitably 
dentes dedui, or “Shed tusks roots^ in 
every example, being most accurately depicted; 
thus demonstrating that these teeth, instead of 
being sawn oflP, had all fallen from the mouth 
of the living elephant. An example of the samd 
character, of single occurrence, may be pointed 
out, in the fifth, or last, tablet of Jhe fourth 
side of the monument. The first figure, to the 
right, in this tablet, is that of a man supporting 
a bag of some kind on his shoulders. The posi-^ 
tion of the burthen, and posture of the bearer, 
proved it to be weighty. The word under it, by 
my alphabet reading tabar, told it to 

be gold. I noted down the definition only in its 
general sense, without a thought of its more 
special meaning; when the same friend, observ¬ 
ing that' the bag was evidently sunk in by the 
pressure of the shoulders, and that the bearer, 
instead of grasping the ends, merely touched 
them- lightly with the points of his fingers, as 
though not supporting, but balancing only the 
weight,—remarked that, “if the bag contained 
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gold, it must he^gold dust."** The remark at 
once sent me back to the lexicon, where I read 
thA definitions of^ - 7, which I here submit 
without comment to the readei*. aurunl 

nativum, antequam ignera vel maUeum sit ex- 
pertum. Hoc enim est dehebon. SjJ, 

Nom.JJnit. roS pmc. Pars seu particula 
auri, nam iUud a^enarum, et glareae forma col- 
ligi solet — Golim. Aurum, v^fragmcnta 

auri, antequam ignemvel malleum sitexpertum. 

Nom. Unit, vocis^^. Pars seu particula 
nativi auri. Nam illud arenarum et glareae forma 
colligi solet.—Frey tag. “Fragments, or 

particles of [native] gold. - -1' jlb, Baladal- 
talar, The country of gold, or of gold dust, that 
•part of Af rica called the gold coast.” — Richard¬ 
son. 

DIBECTICter OP THE WEITINU. 

The Assyrians, like the Egyptians and the 
early Greeks, and in common with most of the 
primitive nations, appear to have had no fixed 
rule for the direction of their writing. Its^ pre* 

* The friend alluded to, the Rev. William Dampier, View of Coggea. 
hall, to whom 1 am indebted for several similar veridcations of pteviom 
deeyphennents, will, I trust, forgive the introduction of his name in this 
connection; whore accuracy of eye is of so peculiar value in deteetiag 
and determining the design of the delineations and, in consequence, the 
sense of the writo^' 
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vailing tendency was from left*to right, but with 
namerouB exceptions in, the opposite direction. 
In pictorial inscriptions, as in Egypt, it was uni¬ 
formly regulated by the direction of the figures. 
Upon the Nimroad obelisk, the direction of the 
characters is determined by this rule. It is 
further established by the clear and consistent 
senses of the inscriptions over the tablets; which, 
read from right to left, give full explanations of 
the figures, the explanatory word commonly 
standing over the object; while, if tried in the' 
opposite direction, they yield no explanatory 
significations at all. Another and independent 
proof of the true direction of the writing on this 
monument, is supplied by a single word, the 
word juac, atsad, upon the important explana¬ 
tory senses of which I have been just remarking. 
For this term is so disposed* in the inscriptions 
of the fourth side, as to leave ho room for doubt 
as to its direction. It occurs, as the reader may 
observe, four times in perpendicular series, on 
the extreme right of the line, in as many succes¬ 
sive inscriptions; while, in its fifth occurrence, 
as the initial word of the inscription, it runs 
from the centre of the line to join the word at 
the extreme left.* When to these mechanical 

* This ward is dardar. Dentes deflui: ‘‘shed 

tinks,” a definition here demonstratively in ita right place, os the elephanta’ 
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phenomena of position is added the consider* 
ation that the word (for here, happily, there 
ca» be no question that it is one given word) 

I. 

as rendered from the 

Arabic lexicon, completely explains the action 
of five sets of figures, all variously employed, 
by its three distinct definitions, it is believed 
that no impartial reader will require further 
evidence to complete the proof already given 
as to the direction of the writing upon the 
Nimroud obelisk. 

OBDEB OP THE TABLETS. 

The order of the tablets is the point next in 
importance to the direction of the writing; for 
it is clearly essential that any difference of 
opinion on this point should be brought to a 
right determination, before we can proceed, on 
sound principles, to decide, either the subject, of 
the whole piece, or its duly connected interpre¬ 
tation. The question as to the order of the 
tablets obviously is, whether they are^ con¬ 
nectedly disposed seriatim round the obelisk, or 
whether they are anwfiged in perpendicular 

toks appear immediately under It. tmme' Sy two men on their dtoulders. 
The reading, direction, and Angering of its adionct. is thus anew 

confirmed. .) 
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ieriea, the connection being resumed at the up¬ 
permost tablet of each succeeding column. 

A remark of Mp. Layard’s upon the first two 
tablets of the first side of the obelisk, ve^ nearly 
settles this question. “ The king is twice repre¬ 
sented, followed by his attendants.; a prisoner 
is at his feet.” * Now here, on the face of 
the matter, we have the same subject repeated. 
It is manifestly of the samn type with one already 
noticed — the court of justice. The principal 
personages in both tablets are the same; the 
number of figures the same; and the only 
difference is, that, in the first tablet, the king 
is pronouncing sentence on the prisoner; in 
the second, he is superintending the sentence 
carried into execution. This is appai’ent on the 
face of the monument, without any reference 
whatever to its inscriptions. ^ When we come to 
these, it will be'found that the inscriptions tell 
exactly the pictorial story. Judgment is pro¬ 
nounced on the prisoner in the first; and, in the 
second, an account is given of its execution by 
an officer, who is in the act of bastinadoing the 
the prostrate criminal with scourges held in both 
hands. Read the tablets perpendicularly, and 
the subject, here, is in perfect harmony with 
itself. Read them, on the other hand, horizon- 


• Vol. i. p. 347. 
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tally, and there is a total disruption of this first" 
subject. The twofold Icene in the court of jus* 
tice is severed; and each tablejt becomes blended, 
separately, with the general procession of men 
and animals. But as such disorder seemS wholly 
inadmissible^the first two tablets settle the order 
of the. whole, which is perpendicular. 

SUBJECT OF THE TABLETS. 

By general consent of the discoverers and de- 
cypherers of ancient monuments in modern lan¬ 
guages, containing royal personages, and heavily 
laden processions, their common subject is un¬ 
derstood to be, the deputies of conquered nations 
bearing tribute to the conqueror. This, accord¬ 
ingly, is Dr. Layard’s account of the procession 
on the Niraroud obelisk: “ The king is twice re- 
pfesented, followed* by his attendants; a prisoner 
is at his feet; and his vizir and eunuchs are in¬ 
troducing men leading various animals, and car¬ 
rying vases, and other objects of tribute on their 
shoulders, or in their hands.” * Now, whatever, 
at first sight, the apparent probability of this 
statement, closer inspection of the monument 
will show that it cannot stand examination. 
Apart from the consideration of the perpendi- 

*"'Kkiieveh «nd its Remains, toL i. p. 347, 
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cular order of the tablets, ascertained, it is con¬ 
ceived, under the preceding head, and which 
strongly militates against such an idea, it is most 
observable, that no tributaries appear in the 
same tablets with the king. On the evidence of 
the tablets themselves, therefore, jive have no 
title to talk of introductions and introducers to 
the royal presence. The offiaals there present 
are, presumably, only officers of state, and offi¬ 
cers of justice. If by “ his vizir and eunuchs,” 
Dr. Layard intends the leading figures in the 
upper tablets of the second face on the same 
plane with the royal tablets, the notion is effec¬ 
tually negatived by the recurrence of identically 
the same figures, in identically the same pos¬ 
tures, at the bottom of the second side, where 
they can have no possible connection with the 
king, or the presence-chamber, but are blended 
in with the. general procession. 

But the idea of a procession of tribute-bearers 
is further negatived by another circumstance *: 


* A whole trmn of ciroumetmces, indeed, might readily be pointed 
out in the tablets, altogether irreconcilable with the idea of tributaries, 
coming into tlie awful presence of *■ the great king, the king of Assyria,” 
We see caterers, in the act of carrying supplies of provision, both cooked 
and uncooked; water-carriers, both bearing water-skins on their head% 
and in the act of lowering them, to give drink to their fellow-travellers; 
and two of these fellow-travellers, with goblets in their hands, in the act 
of preparing to slake their thirst. AH this is what would take place on 
an eastern journey, and is in perfect keeping with the idea of a Caravan, 
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viz., the total break in the procession, caused by 
the subject of the fourth tablet of the firet side; 
namely, the scene of the stag, pursued and torp 
by the lion. This piece is most clearly symboli¬ 
cal, and apparently represents symbolically the 
royal judgn^ent above it: the lion symbolizing 
the king, and the stag the criminal. The camel- 
driver beating his camel, in the intermediate 
tablet, in like manner, may symbolize the basti¬ 
nado. But whatever this may import, the break 
of the procession in the tablet of the lion and 
stag is decisive. 

The question next arises, if it be not tribute¬ 
bearing, what is the subject of the main piece ? 
I answer, the same in kind with that taken, in 
Part II. of the present Work, from Wilkinson’s 
Egypt; namely, an Assyrian pedestrian caravan, 
beinging the rich and various products of the far 
East to the great market-place, or bazaar, of 
Nineveh. We have already seen that, like the 
Forum at Rome, and the Agora at Athens, the 
market place and court of justice at Nineveh 
were united in the same enclosure. The scene 
depicted on the Nineveh obelisk, therefore, cor¬ 
rectly opens with a representation of the court of 

But it is utterly inconccinble in the case of a procession of vassals, in 
the act of entering the royal presence-chamber, and on the eve of filing 
prostrate before tlie kUlg. 
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justice, preparatory to the introduction of the 
long array of the merchants and merchandize of 
Nineveh, entering that great metropolis, retftrn- 
ingfrom afar *, in the usual order of an Eastern 
caravan; intermixed with dealers bringing sup¬ 
plies of food, water, and other necessaries, to 
market. 


COSTUMES OF THE FIGURES. 

A discriminative survey of the countenances 
and costumes of the monument, is a point of 
manifest importance towards ascertaining its 
design and character. Apart from the king and 
his courtiers and officers of state, about six dis¬ 
tinct national dresses seem discernible on the 
obelisk. It is further observable, that they do 
not come in regular series, but are a good deal 
interspersed. A more decisive mark of discrimi¬ 
nation is contained in the circumstance, that 
three of the sets of figures wear sandals, and. 
three walk barefoot. The pointed cap and the 
fillet supply further points of difference, not less 
marked than the shapes of the garments, and the 
patterns of their borders. Tet, notwithstanding 

* The priuetpal eommoditiee, ivory, gold dust, monkeys, &e., indicate 
Africa rather tlian India. The Bactrian camels, however, point towards 
Central Asia. May there not be a re-union from diffhrent parts ? 

III. H 
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this great diversity in the dresses, there is a sin¬ 
gular sameness in the countenances on the whole, 
and the hair, -with one solitary exception, is uni¬ 
formly dressed and curled in the Assyrian fashion. 
The meanest burthen-bearers in the caravan, 
equally with the king and his courtiers, have the 
same swelling out of the hair behind into 
boundless convexiffy of friz,” ascribed by a mo¬ 
dem wit to the wig of a late learned doctor. 
These indications would argue these traders to 
belong, rather, to the great mixed race which 
inhabited Assyria, than to be foreigners of wholly 
different races, and from remote and opposite 
quarters. The products delineated, on the other 
hand, speak of Africa, or India, or both; and the 
bare-footed conductors of the wild animals were 
more likely to be natives of the countries whence 
they came, than native Assyrians. Possibly the 
costumes may be cbrrect: the countenances and 
coiffure conventional. Possibly, on the other 
hand, it may have been the usage of the Assy¬ 
rians, in those early days of commerce, to form 
themselves into caravans, which journeyed into 
remote regions, and returned with their • pro¬ 
duce. 
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COSTUMES OF FIGURES AND ACTION OF THE MOKE 
prominent FIGURES. 

The action of the great majority of the figures 
on the Nimroud obelisk tells its own^ story. That 
of the carriers of provision trays, water-jans, and 
water-skins (indispensable attendants and accom¬ 
paniments of a pedestrian caravan) has been 
already remarked on. The rest, for the most 
part, are bearers, simply, of the bales of goods, 
and other burthens, delineated on the monu¬ 
ment. The action of a few only is both promi¬ 
nent and peculiar. These figures, it is observ¬ 
able, occur chiefly, almost exclusively, on the 
second side. In three of the tablets on this face 
of the obelisk, men appear with their hands dis¬ 
posed in some very peculiar action. According 
to Dr. Layard and others, these figures are thole 
of state ofllcials, in the act of introducing the 
procession of tribute bearers to the royal pre¬ 
sence, and the action of the hands is one of intro¬ 
duction. This notion has been already negatived 
by the circumstance of the re-appearance of the 
supposed introducers, using tbe very same action, 
at the bottom of the second side of the monument. 
While even a slight inspection might have shown, 
that, in one, at least, of these figures, the action 
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itself seems altogether too violent, not to say 
extravagant, to be compatible with the reverence 
always paid by the officials of an Eastern despot, 
on entering into the royal presence. The objec¬ 
tion seems naturally enough suggested- by the 
most prominent of these figures, without any 
reference to the inscriptions. When we come to 
these, they tell a very different story. Over each 
of the three figures in question, on the lowest, 
or fifth tablet of the second side occcurs a word, 
‘which, as decyphered’by my previously formed 

YY Y 

alphabet, read very plainly ^ yy JO’ 

or raha^.. But the Arabic root yj or 
(for the words seem only dialectically differenced) 
signifying primarily, Manu utraque percussit, or 
Manibus ambabus. percussit; “ Striking with 
bpth hands.” The.transition is easy and obvious 
from “ Striking mth both hands,” to Striking 
both hands together: in other words. Clapping 
the hands. Let the action of the three figures 
now be tested by this definition, and it becomes 
self-explanatory. The central figure, wit^arms 
widely disparted, is in the act of clapping them 
violently together. The figure to its right is 
striking his knuckles together, in corresponding 
action, as the Spaniards do to imitate castanets. 
And the figure to its left, shows the hands 
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clapped togetJier, as the central one is preparing 
to clap them. The action itself is historically 
characteristic, for it is scripturally true of the 
manners of the Jews, and the manners of the 
Jews are the manners of the East: thus the 
Psalmist, “ 0 dap your hands together, all ye 
people;” and again, “ Let the floods dap. their 
hands;" thus Isaiah, “ The‘trees of the field 
shall clap their hands;" and Ezekiel, “ Because 
thou hast clapped thine hands, and stamped with 
thy feet.” 

The demonstrations here spoken of, are those 
of joy and gladness, or of victory and triumph. 
That ujjon this Assyrian monument, as will ap¬ 
pear when we come to the decypherment, would 
seem to have a diflTerent purpose. Instead of 
oflicers of state, engaged in marshalling a pro¬ 
cession, the evidence of the‘inscriptions would 
suggest, rather^ the idea of officials of another 
character*, employed in the market-place of 
Nineveh in ordering and superintending the 
arrival and busine^ transactions of a great As¬ 
syrian caravan ; an office only in character with 
the commercial grandeur of that great capital, of 
which the Prophet Nahum has recorded, “ Thou 

* TIiihk! figures nuuiifeatly belong, in whatever capacity, to the royal 
household. For one is a eunuch, and wears a sword; and the dresses of 
all are nearly the same with those in the tablets with the king. 
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hast multiplied thy merchants above the stars of 
heaven.” 

ANIMALS IN THE TlllliU TABLET OF THE SECOND 
SIDE. 

The animals here represented are described by 
Dr. Layard as “ the Bull, the Rhinoceros, and 
the Chipara, or large Indian antelope.” With 
respect to the rhinoceros, he is certainly in error. 
The centre animal, so styled by him, is certainly 
not a rhinoceros. It has neither the feet, the 
form, nor the head, of that hog-like quadruped. 
The body, limbs, and head, on the contrary, arc 
those of an animal of the bos species. And the 
only point of resemblance to the rhinoceros is in 
the single horn, which, however, is placed, not 
on the nose, bufr on the forehead. The inscrip¬ 
tion above the tablet gives a different account, 
and very clearly the true one. Its first word is, 
4 _^ or rabrab, and its definition, 

Aginen bourn syhestrium, “ A herd of wild oxen.” 
But in the primitive eastern sculptures, as may 
still be seen at Persepolis and elsewhere, the 
unicorn ox, was quite as frequently introduced 
as the unicorn horse, or the one-horned wild 
ass. Whether real or imaginary, they portrayed 
this species of the bos. The group, therefore, 
in the present instance consists, conformably 
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with its legend, of a two-horned and a one¬ 
horned wild ox, and a %ild goat or antelope: 
the antelope being comprized in the definitiohs, 
Agmen bourn sylvestrium, by the analog of the 
Arabic idiom, which has several roots, as 
erach and shawah, signifying indifferently, 
Bos Sylvester, “ A wild ox,” and Cervus, “ A 
stag.” The inscription further describes these 
oxen as in the act of lowing; and the attitude 
and expression, especially of the one-homed 
animal, strikingly corroborates this particular oi 
the legend. 

Among minuter differences, it is remarkable, 
that the conductors of the two sets of Bactrian 
camels, on the first and on the third side of the 
obelisk, are very differently attired; namely, the 
former, in fillets, with plain tunics, and the legs 
and feet bare: the latter, in Armenian caps, with 
rounded-off and- bordered coats, and buskined 
sandals. Here are camels, certainly of the same 
country, with conductors apparently of wholly 
different nations. The remark does not hold 
good in the parallel case of the two sets of 
monkeys, upon the third and fourth sides of the 
obelisk. The keepers here are manifestly of the 
same stock, wear the same fashion of habiliments, 
and walk alike bare-legged and bare-fboted. The 
elephants’ tusks, on the contrary, which may 
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have come from very different parts, are borne 
by men in very different costumes. 

r 

CHANGE OF PERSONS IN THE FIRST TWO TABLETS. 

In the two tablets which head the monument, 
wc have the one subject represented in its two 
stages. We have the same king, the same con¬ 
demned captive, and the same number of figures 
in both sculptures, but neither the same subordi¬ 
nate personages, nor the same apartment. In 
the first tablet, the king is in his hall of judg¬ 
ment, pronouncing sentence on a prostrate cri¬ 
minal, attended by his guards, and confronted 
by an officer of state and a eunuch. In the 
second, he has evidently left the hall of judgment 
for the place of punishment. The attendants 
now are all eunuchs. And the place of the 
officer of state is occupied by one of them, who 
inflicts the punishment of the bastinado. It is 
the genuine picture of an eastern tyrant, who, 
not content with ordering punishment, must 
see it also inflicted. This Assyrian barbarian 
was but the Meheraet Ali of his day. 
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Column I. Table I. 


rabaZt Bf«n!bus ambabus pemiisit. 

Sulking with both handi. <Ke. ctrikiiig both 
bandi together: claiping the liaRd8..V 



dabart Pone fUlt. 
Following. 


4/</6arf Assecia. 

AttcndantB. 



ly ra6ax. Manfbui ambabus percutiit. « 

Striking with both hands, (i. e. striking iNilh 
hands together: clasping the hands.) 



3>.3i 


t bttbu, Princeps popcdi et maguus. 

The prince of tlie people: the great king. 



ttabahf Incurvato tiorso depressit capnt, /’/ ifvidt'M 
usque vo) infra nates. 

Bowing the back, with the head below it. 



•*99 sabi, Captivus. 

A captive* 


jlj\ orir^ Vocem eftolit victoria exultans. 
With voim oftriuroph. 




abakf Reprehendit, corripuit* ttbiurgavit. 
Reprehending, chiding, objurgating. 




wl 

wabakt Comminatua fuH: graviter perstrinxit. 
Threidening: heavily reproaching. 


^ V7 


dagtu, Ira plenus distentusve ^It. 

Foil of anger: boiling with rage. 

(** Then was Kebuchadnexxar hill of fury, and the 
form of bis visago was changed.**.—iiAn. Hi. I<j.) 





\y UM/rq'^^uipmn comiiiiMt, tTiiniiiiS reus. 

One guilty of crime. A criminal. 
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Column I. ' Table U. 




^ J» ^ahar^ Pone futt. rfoAor. 
• Coming behind. 


Asiecla. 

Attondnntf. 


rahttx, Manitmf ambobus percntsit. 
Striking with both handi. 




aiwt Irruit, impelum fecit in cum gladio [ieut&n], 
AiiaiUng anjf one vitk a stoord scourge}* 


5 ? 


ratab, Satrapa. 
A latrap. 



htrtt Prortrarlt. 

^ Prostrating. Causing to fall prostrate. 




tsarbf Verberarit; jtec. ftiste pcrcussit. 

Scourging t espeeitUly with a club or baton. 


nrfr, Vocem oxt^lit victoria exultans. 
With vmce of triumph. 


fu Deo. 

The anger of God. 




J| dogos, Ira plenus dislcntnsve ftiit. 

Full of anger: boiling over with ragf. 
(Daii.Ut.19. conf.) 


►Yi 


ta’ 


teaiag, Culpam comraisitt criminis rmis. 
One gulUjr of crime. A criminal. 
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Column 1. Table III. 



rabazt Ambabui mantbui pcreusslt. 
Striking with both hands. 



hair^ Camolus. bairtn Camelus. Cftinela. 

A camel. camel. A she>eamei. 



jwr, Verboravlt. 
Scourging. 



Aar«, Fiditcwicw. 
Cutting filth. 



I sadn, Maiium pnitendit rcm varsiim. 

Stretching out the hami towards anything. 






shmkait Cameln ccl'eris, bA 
agiiisincessu. 

A fleet camel. 


shtaha, CaukftiH 



daga$, Ira plenua distrmtnsve fuit. 

Full of anger: overflowing with rage. 




watag* Cttlpun comvnisit. crlminli reui. 

One guilty of a fault. An offeiMhir. 



YY ^Y^>«,w 
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Column I. Tablk IV. 




i. q. p jiM^y Air 0 , Celerfuit»cttiM,properu« full. 
^ Swift, rapid, ■pciedj. 

Properavit aJ atiquem. 
Hatting tofoardi any one. 



Tobax^ Manibut ambabus perciutit. 
Striking with bgth clawa. 


ixW 




(buibaht Fldlt: discidit. 

Cleavei: tears asunder. 




tkakt FldJt rem ot laceravit. 

Cloving anything and loecrating it. 



.^Wy bik, Conctdit et partitui fuit carnet. 

Breaking up and dividing tbc fle^. 




mebiht l>eo. A lion. 


>i>y 


JitBodnart Cervus: bat sjrlvaticut. 
A stag. 


^ VY 


dagtUt Ira plenut diftexftuive fuit. 

Full of anger. Swelling with rage. 



^7^y lea^, Cutpam ooramisit, eriminit rout. 
^ One guilt/of crim& A crtnainal. 


III. 


1 



















CoiiTMN L Table V. 


IfTf 

IjL), baba, 1. q. Slmul properarunt. 

^ Pressing on together. 


*^9 rad, Socius. 

Companion: companions. 


laJbjy rabat, ** Viri, sine ulla femina.aa 2 aut 7 ad 10: 

^ quoteuiique infra 10.”*—Co/t'i/#. 

'* Tres, aut septem, usque ad dcceni vifi, inter 
quos ntt/ia est fetHinM.*'^Preytftg. 

** A number of men (without wmnen} under ten.” 
-Hichardum- 


modord, i.q. twUb pro ^ Director; duc> 

tor, dux vim. 

A director: a conductor: aroad'guidc. 



bar iPcrs.), Porters, bearert, carriers. 


ar&« i. q. Ua Suicepitagenilum.adplicoitsc: 

* incubuit ot iiistitH m*. 

Applying to any bnsincss: ** putting tbe sbouldvrs 
to the plough.*' 

arbatf Kes quam fieri ncccssn cat 
negoUum uccessariuin. 


dartfur. Dentes deflsl. Shed tusks (i. e. elephaut’g 
teeth), mud 

^( 1)1 danu, omasum, lynches. 





< >U«Ch3? 4X>«« dagath, madaga$kat, Prmnero inriccni 

^ prsB multitudioe. 

Crowding one upon another. 




Vi 


ipaxd, Dux rectorque aciel, prohibens confusiouem. 
The leader and director of a march, preventing 
confusitHii. 


■ *' Kim Farm, in libro Inicripto, contendit hanc vocem adhiberl in omnlbut 

qui numerum quadraginta non excedunt.”—JDc Sacy op. Preytag iuvoc. 

I 2 
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CoinaiN II. Table 1. 






^ Mercaturam cxercuit. IMfrcahvr. 

Trading. 2'tt/ur, McrchaiiCi. 



tor, i, q. Coleriter pcdus glonif- 

rans vfr^tu teu viaion'ut fguujf^ 

Going weiya ritadater, or poit-horsf). A wdl-nacod 
Dome: a goud ilepper. 



darj, Oradatim promovit. 
Caust'a to atop out. 



dabar, Ponefuit, aectatus fiul. 
Cuming alter, following. 


body Agaiio. 

A groom. 


• 

dabar, IViiie fuU, lectatiiB fiilt. 
Coming alter, following. 

txPf 

Jl|) 4dy Manns. 

The hand. 

w>y 

t/tdabar. Pone fuit, acotatus fiiit. 
Coming alter, following. 



dtu, Dominut: poateatior. 
A muter: an owner. 


'«»<■<< •« ‘hB ’lUon i" till. Ubli t. and (u iUiwrfnl agrMni.nt 

1 S 








Column II. Table IL 



4^1 rtody Fabulator, Aquator. 

A purveyorf A water*carrier. 



roAn, Arobtbui naaibua percuult. 

^ Striking (bolding or grasping) with both hands. 




j^\ qfar.MenvAegeupretiolocAvlteUiquamrem’ Merces 
ipste, et pretium condnctionU. 

Mci^ccnurius publiciu et eommunii, omnibus 
opcram mcrcedg presuns. 


Selling any ihtng for money. Articles or wares 
sold for money. « 

Venders; hirelings. 



adabt Invitavlt ad epulum scu sumondum clbum. 
Inritiog to a feast, or to take food. 

[rhis cryms of the necessaries of life in the market-plare, 
or streets of Ninereh, happily illustrates Isaiali It. I. : ima¬ 
gery plainly taken ih>m this Kasteni usage.] 


dasAfi,TriticumlevitermoUtum. 
Wheat slightly softened. 

. tcu 

dhrUf Mini ^nijs: mlgo dorra.’ 

A kind of millet: durra. 



tXly bad, Vendldlt permutando tncrca mercibtu. 
Selling by barter or exchange. 






UCy dratiat, Jdunus quod aflbrtur offerturque: pecul. 
in vibum ct eommeatuin. 

A gill which is brought and offered: etpe^ 
eiaUff food mid provisions.* * 



^ Js dahar. Pone fuit, sectatus Aiit. 

Coming behind: following. 


dar, Ferbttit mcrctum distractionejbrwm. 

A market noisy from the coniUtimi of wares. 



badi^ Ferrautatls mercibui exercere Inter se merca- 
turem. Exchanging their wares. 


In this tablet, again, the legend and device are so completely In unison, that cmnmon atten-e 
timi only is needful, in order to perceive the solf-evldnit correctness of the decyphennmit. 


* This sale of st^pites, on the road, or in the market-place, fs just what might be expected in an 
Eastern caravui. 

I 4 
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CoLuiqr IL Table III. 




rabrabs Agmcn bourn syWestrlum. 
A herd of wild oxen- 


<(f- 


rad/, CalcArit terram%nffuli$ mis e^m (boa). Cal- 
cavitvalidiui terrain. ^ 

Strilfcing the ground with the hoqfa (a korae o% 
ox). Trcaoing Btrosglj on the ground. , 



I Jutar, Mugirc (i. e i lajkjo mtOwari) bottem. 
' ’ Lowing. ' (an os). 


%ee^th Vox et clamor. « 

Vodferation and clamour (i. e. Noise of bel¬ 
lowing). 


^^7 


Ljljt baha,\.qf Simul propcraruiit 

^ (iMten together. 



tvadzd, Kons seu aqua ISuciis. 

Running water : a spring well. 



dabar, Pone fuit, lectatus full. 
Coming after, following. 




Tl^ 


t^abf Qui ad epiiluin Inritat. 
The Invitrr to a feast* 



















Column lU Table IV. 



J 4)9 dabar^ Pone scctatua 

Coming behind, following. 


aroAo^ Viri 2 2, aut 7$ ad 10. 

A number of men fVom two to ten. 


darab, OstUriiJanitorei. 
Foitei^: beared, 


j^9 box, Byssus. seu potfiu, pannua lincna, bombacfnus: 
etiam aericua. 

P'ine linen. A rich garment. ^ (i*era.)Ahabit.^ 
Arichdreaa. Fine linen (or silk). 



waxot Partiti annt inter se et dUtribuerunt rem. (i.c; 
Dividing the weight between them.) 



vaiart Unum post altcrura, seorsim et *>lgillatlm, attu- 

Ht. \jJ% Sigillatlm, Bcorstm^ unus tHMt 

alteruiu venit. 

Bringing things one after another. Coming 
singly one after another. 


^ 4)9 dabar, Pone (bit. successit. sectatua (bit. 

Coming after, aucceeding, following. 


dxarm, Milll g^ua. soil, melica, vulgo dora. * 

A kind of millet, caUed dourra. 

(i. e. contents 01 sacKt, provision for road.) 



J ^9 badt Vendidit permutando mereet mereibmf^ 
Bartering: selllDg by barter. 

badad^ Siglilatim, unus post altentm. 
Singly: one tfter another. 



dabar. Pone Iblt, suc(»S8U, sectatus (bit. 
Coming after, succeeding, following. 


jijy rabaZf Hanibus ambabtu perenssit. (1. e. grasping with 
both hands) 
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Column IL Table V. 



Venditorplumbi. 

Vendersoflead: plumbers. 


jiraiaz, Implevlt ttfrem. 

Filling a vessel, (i. e. their emcr&b’s filled ?) 


rwit Orichalcum. 

Bell-metal. 


dddar» Pone fbit, successit, sectatus fult. 

Coming ^er, succeeding, following. 


rotas, Manibus ambabui percussit. 

Striking with both hands, (t.e. both hands 
together.) 


dabar. Pone fult, successU, sectatus fuit. 

Cnmiug after, succeeding, following. 


data, Expandil rem*. 

Expanding (t^e bands and arms). 

Aff 

« 

frodod, Sigillatim.unus post alterum. 

Singly: one after another. 

y4« 

JO) doiar, Pone lUlt, inccaislt, soctatui fult. 

Coming after, sucraeding, following. 

4^ if 

ijt reJbaa,. Mmiibus ambabus percussit. 

ftriking with both hands. Clapping hat» 
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Cohumn Ill. Table I. 

barr, Propulil owm (cameHim), 

Driving ike corned. 

teabakf Commlnatas Ailt* Gravlter perttrinxit. 
^ Threatening. Scolding. * 


rabaht CamcH qui vtenwn tfucgaUvr. 
Camela brimgki for tale 


Y*h 


Cnmela pr«8tan<. 

A choice ihe^amel. 



^i4i)y dahar. Pone Ihit, aectatu* fhit, 
Ck>ining behind, following. 


vfatiogt Contodit. 

^ Beating, atriking. brtdalng. 


«A«tAa/, CamelaagUia incewu. 
^ A fleet ihe-CMneU 


barakf Camela preatana. 
^ A choice ahe-camel. 


tsarb, Verberavlt, peemt. flute percuaait. 

Beating, e^e^aUp atriking with a atIdA. 




radt Terrorero Inciiaait vir: mlnatua fUit. 


ftabar, Pone fuU, aeetatoa fliit. 

Coming b^iad, following. 


i^> raikidt Dux rectae viu ac directs. 

A director t a conductor: a guide. 













Column III. Tablk II, 


tJff 

iai Jbf Aarow/, Fttttia, bacuUts: eUva. A chtb: a stirk: » 
cudgel. 


i jeJ^i Adtfuait, attidit. Bringing: carrying. , 

• 


jJ4.)| dabar. Pone Aiit* sectiUua ftiit. * Coming after, fo)- 
*'* lowing. 


•4>^9 adw, Paratus et accinctus fiftt ad iter. Prepared .ind 
t^xtfor a jimrnry. » 

• 


« 

lUaS dabatf Cueurbita. A gourd (gourd cup). 


bad, Difltribuit dona inter pluren, culque suara largjens 
* poriionrm. 

DUtribuling gifts among many, and their proper 
portion to each. (i. e. ** a cup of cold water.*') 

Jm 

dtAar, Poue fuit, scctutus fitiu Coming after, fol« 
lowing. 


p Ja« u'ivcd. Dux rectorque actei, prohlliena confiiatonrm. 

^ The leader and director of the ranks, whose 

oflloc is to prevent concision. 


v'atsidU U'uid ad onera et impedimenta hominum 
iter facientimM pertinet. 

'' Wha^ pertains to the burthens aiifj bag¬ 

gage <\f men majehm a journey. 

.TBT^ rfrtrfr4T». Ostlarlu*. janitor. 

“A porter” 


dnhar,SucMsit,8ectatu8fbit.y>0« Sequens, asserla. 
Succeeding,following. A follower, an at. 

* tenchint. 


»■«, Plumbo illivlt. r/mor, Venditorpltimbi. 

Soldering. A vender of load, 

a plumber. 






badad, Signutim, unu« fwtt alterum. 
Riiigly: onn after another. 
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dxard, BraehllB ampiexus ftiit. 
Cla<pioir witli Che orma. 


raJktt, Dimorit^-dlduxiCque «b Jnvicem, pedea. 
* Parting aaunder the Teet: atraddling. 



irjjl, 


abdat. Animal fbgax. 

A fugacious animal. 


tPoatteaxatt CeleAcas asBultuSyinsnUusve. 

** Springing or leaping upon/*— RitAardton. 





adab^tnawadab, Prseceptormorum, ma- 
gister, rastigator., ’ 

A preceptor, a master, a schooler^ 


j^y wart Inhibuit, continuit, Impedivie. 

Hampering, holding back, impeding. 


Agrestis, sylvatiRiis. 

A wild creature, a wild beast of the woods. 





9 rabah, Simla mas. 

A male 9 pe. 


Ccteritas assuttus, insultusve. 
Springing or leaping on 



) SaAar. Con scendit superud dumum {dor$um, trrgum). 
Ascending upon a howe (or upon the hack). 




LiLl, frirAa, i. q. 


tr 


9 Cita cHd. 
Quickly. 


J^9 raba%, Manibiis ambabus pereussit. 

Seising with both hands. 
k2 
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Column »ILt, Table IV. 


^ Maoibui ambabUB percuwU. 

Graaping with both hands. 



shatar, Procul tt'ndtms. 
Far-journoylDg. 


dr/r, ParegrlouB. 

A foreigner: a pilgrim. 


jv. bagax, Fuite percuBsit. (Ante fuatiB ?) 

Striking with a club, (a club ?) 



or%. Arbor quiedam diirtaalmt Itgni. 

**A (rer whose wood it very hard. —/ffcA.” 
(i.e. wood for the manufacture of clubs P) 

fm 

dabnr. Pone ibit, sectatus fUit. 

Coming after, following. 


roAwi loiter quiet^ue incessit. 

Moving slowly and quietly along. 


byvth, MuUitudo ct ccetus bomlnuro: eaquca6tfiW>- 
■* si$ tribibiif. MiscoUa hoxninum turba. 

A multitude and crowd of men: and that of 
diverse tribes. A mixed throng of men. 




dardar, Dentes dedui, 

Shed tusks, (he. elephants*teeth.) 



dkarwt MiUi genus: steil. melica, mlgo doia. 












Column III. ’IfABHj V, 







ditbttr. Pone ftiit, snccceilt, lectatat fUit. 

Coming Iwhind, one efter another, following. 


barr, Rectd processit et rite ac jutite p<!i’Avta fuit, 
per^rinatio suBcc^ta. 

Proceeding orderly, and dniv and regularly ac- 
coinpliatuDg an .undertaken journey. 

dabnr^ Pone fuit, successsit, sectatus fuit. 

('(Huing after, succooding one another, following. 


rrorod, Aqtiator. 

The w{Uer*carrier. 


rwi, Apportaeit, seu propinavit n»'r, hausltque aquani. 
rnwitf Uter aiiuarlut major. 


dahatt Pone fuit, bucccsbU, sectidua ftiit. 

Coming after, aucceodlng one anotlier, fol¬ 
lowing. 


rtuhid. Dux rects via? ac director. 

The guide and director on the right way. 
A road-guide. 



aAorA, Hll>eiHlum dedit. Giving to drink. Propina- 
vit aitcri. Giving to drink to another. 

^jtiy sharbat^ Portio aquee^ quA expleri sitU 
^ queat, out quod iina vice bibitur. 

A portion q/ %aater anfficient to alake tint thlrat, 
or which may be drunk at a tingle draught. 

mw/f, Uter aqiiartui major. ’ 

A large water-skin. 


dahar. Pone ftiit, successit, scctatus (bit. 

Coming behind, succeeding, following. 

dab, Cucurbita. 

A gourd, (i. e. the wator.cup in tiic guide’s 
band.) 


jarah, Aqualis, bydria, vas i^rendee aqiiir proprium. 
A w^r-vessel (wator-skin), a vessel for car¬ 
rying water. ♦ 

Aiof, Kxporrexit et nrotendit rem t ut quoque et ma- 
num tuanH ao capiendum quid. 

Reaching forth and holding out anything: also 
the hand to take anything. 

(Both actions here represented.) 

K 4 
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Column 1Y- Table I. 




attedf Brachium suppoittlt. 

Planing the arm tinder any thing: «up{>orUDg 
with the armi. 


iiarut. Omasum. 
A paunch. 




tlartlar, Sonus tympani. The sound of a drum, luid 
daratt, A large brasen kettle*drum. 


Anzrz, Reclpr«catustonitrufragor»^/fngrnrrr,Suims. 
The reverberation of thunder. Sound. (“The 
duublv doitbie tound of tlic ihtuid<criug dram.") 


diiV* Peregriuus. 


Foreigners: pilgrims. 


7T^ 


Lb j doAa, i.q. fard. Properavit rum a/igw. Sl- 

^ niul properarunt. 


Speeding on with otArrs. Joiirnejing in company. 


>1 t’ 


LJ, 


dxdadf Agmina, caterver. 


Bands, companies. 



bb, Ma. Compresslt ■« popvhi*. People thronging toge¬ 
ther. 


ij\ ^^bb ) *' Sflcutus i tergo ftiU.*'—tvo/fus. 

'* Proximo socuiiia «st Following 

behind. Foilowing in immediate succoHion. 
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Column iV. Table II. 



A* • 

iXaS- af$adt Brschlum luppotuit. 

Placing the arm under an; thing. Supporting 
with the arms. 




tiarai, Omasum. 
A paunch. 



) rahabt Amplaet caiiax olla. 

A capacious caldron. 



badf Vendiditpermutandomsrcesmrrct'frus. 
Bartn-Ing: selling by barter. 




tiariion, Qstiarius, janitor. 
A porter, a bearer. 


t AUl post alios. 

Vt k. Following one antrther. 




ifijy ra»t Firmiter eohcserunt inter scie homines In serie 

^ sua. 

A series t^men keeping clue together in line. 
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CotuBiN IV. Table III. 



atwd^ Brachii vinculum. A chain for the arm. 

QuBB circumstuit rem et V 

encirdlM and girds any tiling 



dar^ Quod frequenter penditur tribuiwm. 

** Frequently paid ^fUnOe."Richardson. 



^4)) dabar. Pone fidt, ■uccesait, sectatUR fUit. 

Coming after, antxeeding, foilowlng. 






i badadt Sigillatim, nnns poat aiterum. 
Singly, one after another. 



ro64A, Shnia mas. 
A male ape. 


Ix!^^ 


r^jakt Ropletaectho lances. 

^ The jaws full qf/ood. 




> 


> baiar, Hilaritate effliaus, Insolens. Petulantem et fnso- 
ientdm se gessit. • 


JUotously mirthful, insolent. Bearing himself 
petulantly and insolently. 





adabf maUfodah, Pneceptorroorum, cas- 
tigator. 

A trainer, a sciiooler. 



daboTt Pone ftiit, sectatus fuit. 

Coming behind, following* 




rtiAst, Commode, ae leniter, quieteqim Incessit. 
Walking leisurely, gently, and quietly. 
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Column IV. Tablb IV. 





at$ad, Braehium Buppoiuit. 

Placing the arm under. Supporting with 
the arm. 


dardar. Dentes dofliii. 

Shed tuski. <1. e. the ele^ianPi teeth.) 



dahaft Pone ftilt, succcMit, sectatus fiiit. 

('omingafter, tuceeeding, following. 




Mrd, Simulproperarunt. 

^ Hasting on, Journeying together. 




dtwj, Oreisus et gradatim progreutu fhtt. 
” Proceeding on the road.” — 
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CottJMN lV. Table V. 




JuiPy atsttd, BrMehium !in}KM»{t aapiMMUitve. 

Placing thfi arm on nr undmr any thing. 
Supporting with the am. 



tharai^ pro % iA c/snrw.MlUigenut^wlf. meItca,var/go 
flora. 

A kind of millet, the grain 
called dhoura. 


h 
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ASSTTBiAn OB BABTLONIAN 


Assyruk or ^abt^onian. Skab. 

(Britlih Mui«um, No. 106.)i 



moraxbnn, Magorutn urinceps. 

prince of the Magi. 


S8tr.i)>a. The 
A aaerap. 




raaat, Struthiocamclus fcem. 


A female oatrich. 


Vfatash, Protendit in advfrserium, qul ferichat, manum luam, re* 
^ ^ pdlendi ergo. 

Ilearliing out the hand against an adversary who itrlkea at 
you»for the purpose of repelling him. (i.c. the winged 
humftn figure, holding at arm's length the two ostriches, 
to prevent their clawing him.) 


^ sJJ pro sOwir Manum protendit remversus. Manuiad.remprotensio. 

^ Stridehing out the hand towards any thing. Theex* 

tension of the hand to a thing. 


«L!s tai, i. q. / 4H^r saltak, Pnevertit. Antevertere, ant prsceeltere ae 
S vincere studuit. Prsecurrit. 


Anticipating, outstripping,overcoming. Being 
befor*'liand with. (Outrunning, (i. e. the 
winged human figure, tho two ostriches.) 


so/d, Longliudo euill. lAong-oecked. 

skakut Patult, apertum fuU. os. Ilians ore. Aperuit os suum. 

# Gaping, open-mouthed. Gasping. Opening his month. 
(Look at the two ostriches.) 

vuSdMt hltif, Vi trnnlt. InviiumdatinuU. Dragging bv force. Detaining 
CT^ against the wilL -m • r 
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C iarSt l^osternere ituduit. coUuctotut ftiit 
^ **Wreitling: throwing down." — AfcAimffon. 

^ larSt, Froitrator': «iui iepe pmstorait. 

** A skilful wrestler.”-^ Richardson 


MA«r, I. q. Mflgus: ntselnator: Incantator. 

A Magian: a niagician: an enchanter. 

I Praefocatus Aiit. Suffocated. Suffocating. 

»S>'f Intereeptio ipfritiis in gntture ct pr«focatio. 

^ * liitcreeptlon of the breath in the throat and summation. 




•r^Jj9 rexab, marmhtm, |)rincc|>s. Tiie prince of 

seu IbmoS b(at, lucessus qui distentisdt paasifotia, cursni sfiiiilis. 
I ’ Kxpandit («4/alas). 

A kind of running pace, and 

Lh 1 Aoirf, Kx))imdlng (the wi»:{S). 

w r/iprA, Piuma, penna, p/. / oriVi^fA, Tlio wings. (Look at 

the action of tliu winged innn.) 




iged u 

__ ... ... ... 1 

hakt Contudit et fVegit coiliin. f'rtisbliig imd breaking the neck. 
{Look at the action of the winged nwn.) 

ahana, CuUum Aqu^iliter inflexnm, atquo inde ablireviiitum ha> 
^ hens, itT^hiocamiiHs. 

The concave curve in the neck of on ostrich, (i. e. The mrviv 
necked ostrich.) 


V® . «ni, Captivum fecit. Taking captive. 


*v/ds, Contudit ac fregit. Bruising and breaking. (Look at the necks 
of the ostriches.) » 

rakab, CoWixm. Cervix. Tlic neck. The hinder part of the neck. 
(Look at the action of the nian.) 

d? • wr/«c<m, Lnngo eollo prnidltus aitusqnc, quasi colnmna; ins/tir 

* '* (struthiocameins), 

■TtB #ar, Invitum coeglt detinuitve. 

Compeilhig or detaining unwillingly. 

^ j’jJ, batiad. Separatim, partltim. Separately apart from one another. 


u takart i. q. Magus: fkscinator : incantator. 

A Magian: a magician : an enchanter. 

«• - ga^ab, Jugulum. The throat. 


P@W .ij } dogar, Compresvit arciavitqiie suitor, et stransiilando necavit. 

CompresilDg and squeeaiog the throat, and killing by sttwogulafion. 
(The whrde action of tite picture is contained in this last comprehensive worii 
anti deftni^n.) 

L 2 
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V 


h kata. Avis columbte timilis magntiudine et formfi ; qn* ffr«‘CHtiM vo> 
Int, et (1 loaginquo petere tutvH, voce Knthd Katha 

edent: umte iUinowcH. 

A bird rcsemblinK the dove in size and form ; which flies in 
flocks, and Mas ikf-faculty of iteieetiny water Ihmi a Tar ofT, Ac. 



wahi, Indicavlt: revelavit. 
Indicating, revealing. 




n ri'A, Aqua: abuudans fous. 

A copious well of water. 


The subject of this signet would seem to be a baud of Assyrian road-gnides, or can- 
ducters. discovering water in the desert for their caravan, by following the guidance 
and cry of the Kathd ■, a kind of lapwing, noted for its sagiicious instinct in detc ting, 

afar ofl’, the existence of water. l*l)e arrow, or 15' ta/s/, IVtivit forlitquu $aglUSt 
may represent the search after water under ground by the divining arrow. 
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U'aAab^ l)(»i{iriiiit mulu<i. 

Giving (|tiid pro quo. Pr^entlng. 


3 


bad, Vcnrtidit pemutnndo wfrces mercfbu8» 

Bartering: Selliug by exchange qfcontmodtiict. 


bJtUt Species opllmn dnctytonim Mediitensium, quorum palina 
/.,t'»/t/on,^dieitur. 

The best species of Medina dates, from the palm-trees deno* 
miiuitetl Linritoo. 




■s 


\jy raxt Complannv-it, hrmatum reddidit, tibi negoiimn, 
** Smootliiiig, settling, any hutinetz." 


c/; 


f tarak^ Missnm focerunt inter so negotium. 

Business left unsettled Ixstwoon parties. 




•7 jatinhy " Ad negoUuin persequeudum ivlt.”— Freyltty. 
Foliowing up to a close any transaction. 
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kaUt Vendidft credlto ac mutuo dando. 

Selliag on credit* and as for mutual acc<»ni^pdatiui). 


clLi , kataa, Putallb palmie. 
^ Palm cuttings. 


Kamus. Quod de arbore resecatur. 
(Paim) branch. What U cut from a tree. 


ConseoseruQt ac coucordarunt inter sete. 

" Consenting and coming to an agreement vitk rack other. 


j-^^yjtarah, Comi»aravit» sibi acquirers studuit. 

^ PurchiMing, trying to make a purchase. 


Sjidt Species optima dactylorum Medlnenslum. 
The choicest kind of Medina dates. 


kat$, Vendldit credito. ac velut mutuo dando. 

Selling on credit, and us for mutual accommodation. 


rait luvicem viderunt. • 

Looking each other in the ikee: face to face. 
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k(, Vaitlo famcllcui et carens omni cibu. 
Anhungered: famishing. 


kads, Judex: qui }U8 (licit. 

The Judge: the cadi. 

ni/a, i. q. Ainputavit, meuft. 

Amputatiug, euUitig. 


Aries (mogmis). 

^ , A (great) ram. 




audifXf Reeenter, ante pauces dies, fo^iim euixa ftiit, dvrca», equa, 
cameta, &c. 


Newly, a few days since, bringing f<Mth Its yonng,a direr,« marc, 
a the^eanwl. Sec. lienee, a fawn, a foal, a camel (or a iamb), of 
a few days old. 


bq}, Fidit. Confodit ac perfodit htuia {etdier f). 

^ Cleaving: stabbing, piercing, a spear (a knife f). 


waki, Ituptus, laceratus, et fissus fuit 
» Ruptured, lacerated, cloven asunder. 

dk«Jbs> Juvenis (cameUts) maeWiuni destUiatus. 

^ A }oungliiig (camel) destined for sacrifice. 
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l^actavit infantan mater. 
^ekling (a mother herpoung). 


a>Ra, BriituTi 9u.'a mutum. Any brute or tMuut. 

|*^f>*^* rfiff'tfw, Pulli camelinl. YoungUegs (especinUy cnniL'Is). 


Lie ) atsat Sepsrevit il{vi<iin» et in mcnbrti disflocuit so^ partibui fecit ovt’M. 
“ Cutting In pieces, dissecting (the limbs).” Hicha}-dsop. 


kads. Judex: qui Jus (licit. 
The judge: the (uidi. 


L^t radii, lmp:>teiis, debiUs. languidus, fuiC. 
Powerless, weak, languid. 


Uve 


/{fa, Lactavit Hufantcm mater. 

Suckling (a mother her young). 


I tar, i. q 




^scctus fuit.'* 
Cut off*, or out ol 


he^fa, Quievlt el satiatus UiH fames: pecui. citra sntietatcni 

“ Appeasing, stUUi^ing, hunger: etjM’cial/y, without satlctj'' 



watt, Calcavit, conriilcavlt, rempedc tuo. 

^ I'rcading, trampling under foot {avyiking ). 
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>'9 kads% Judex ; qui jus dicit. 

. The jud{;c. the cadi who lays down the law, o 




lU Ti's, rixH. altorratlo. 

** A quarrel, lawsuit, altercation, squabUle.** 




I ti4^ar, Prohibuit: Intvrdixit, 

I'rohiblting: interdicting. 


y St, Corripuit gravibus verbis. 
Iteproaching with bitterness. 


pronounces sou- 
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kambamt Hinuhitf’^TiW pabuH ergo. 

' Neigliing {the hone) for prorRiidor, 


JUni knamn, heo Hvrot, ai!U rex magnaiiiinui). 

The lion (also, a hero, or n great Ling). 


umhimk, Rugiitteo. 

The him roars. 


Li, 


m, Surrexlt contra alium. 
Riling np ^gointr another. 
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tawi, AccoRsit con»t(iendi ergo. 

Coming for the purpose of sitting down with 


•I-, sahnr^ I. q. Magus. A magician. 

gahart^ Magt. The magi. 





haskk^ Convonit ot simul congregati hiorunt. 
Meeting and assembling together. 




hJt, Congregnti fueruiit inter aese ac comrenerunt ad coitcinnandas res 
suas. 

Assemhling and meeting together for the settlement of their aflliini; 


os nbturavit, constrinxit. '* 
Covering or tvlng np tiie mouth. 
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ConieniH et respondit viro attero. 
AsientiDg aod r^lyiiig to another man. 



Aitpimeuttt et probatinnibus egit ccrtavitre. 

^ Inter te«e argumentis ac probationibus ceitarunt^ et eausam dixt** 

runt* 

(Parties) disputing with each other argumentatively: reciprocally 
fending and pt|i||ing. 





f) rahrah, Occultiore* ut^c aiierto, usiin fail sermone, 
S{)eak{ng enigmatically, or in occult sen«<>s. 



Judex, qui jus dlcit. 

The judge, the cadi: the expounder of the law. 


A 


«A/7/, !. q. Audivil, auscultavit. Dlrto Hmliens riiK. Aiis- 

Sr ^ cnlravit, atteiidtt. 

Hearing, giving ear. Listening to what is said. 
Hearing attentively. 



VfokU Indicavit.' 
*■ Indicating. 


StiggessU. Itevelavit. 
Suggesting. Rtvealing. 





S^^, Inflexlt, inciirvavk. 
Bending, inclining. 


1. q 


‘'^cVtn3^y 


Bene afTectus, proponsus, propicius, fult erga mm 
Well affected, dispow^d, projdtiouK, iowarUM nny one* 



^^Ijy J:<irfs. Judex, qill jus dicit. 

The judge, the cadi, who pronounces sentence, or ex^nmnds the 
law. 


>l^y kwit Exporrexit et pr: tendit fnan«m swam. 
Stretching forth hit hand. 
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iffiOak, CoratB o|^ult le aUeri, et voltui vultura. 
ConlVoAtlng Mother, itAQdIng (kce to face. 


kitAar, AeeeuHjmiieem, eoram m appandt. 

^ Se prasieDtem atetU contra adveriui c«m diii^ptavlt 

ooramjudkf. 

A|H>roachlDg judge, appearing beTore Mm* 

At^ring againat rrunrtai and d:»pi«ing agolnit kirn brforetke 

Judgt* 


it^ak, L<enibua commodiigue verbii uttu 
^ Ueing toft and winning woi^t. 


duf, Ambivit, circnmivit. 

PractUing on, coming round. 


-La, 


aakar, Mague. ifaakart, Magi. 
AmagUn. > The magi. 


eat, Litlgavlt, ectlavit. Pugnarunt inter eeie. 
DUpute, contend. Fight among themsclves> 


etoudzof, Manuitm agllitaa, qui veliit aeics aeies epectantliuA 
prmtringuur. 

Manual agUlt^, by which the eye of the locdiert on la, at 
it were, dazalca. 
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t VdAj, Kuptm, dilaccratut, et fiasui fuit. Rutitnra affcrit. hiimrtf^s 
V concldlL 

Breaking up (the fawn). Cutting up (the fawn). 

ai(), Inflcxit. Incurravlt. Bonding (the knee). 
kada, Judex: qui )us dlcft. A Judge: a cadhi. 




} arnckt Cervui. 


A deer. (The (hwn.) 


btOdi Ampulavlt g/dd»>, locuitve. 

^ * Amputating, cutting with n twurd (or whinger). 




hi^Jab, Diaphragma. 


The dlapfaragm. 


ari, Parvuf bruti pullut primum gocitus. * 

“ The small'iized jroung of any animal, being of the drat t)irth 
•^Hkhardson. 

had, Secuit per iongum tiditve. Kiiaus et per obiongum feciua (bit. 
Cutting lengthwaya, ciraving. Clorcn and cut lengthwayi. 




Aq^q/, Paridui 


. Pavida(i(orca<f). Timid. (A timid tArr/) 






Qim uhnirationi eat propter puichrttudinoro. 
Anything admired on account of its beanty. 


J>i htti\ PuHua dorcadis. A fawn. 


rsAit/, Debilfs, tener ac mollis. Weak, tender, and delicate. 

in. 


M 
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utajt% Coram upposult se alieri\ pt vultul vultum. 
Coufronthig another face to face. 

^ hadsatt Judlces, cadis. 

The judges, the cadis. 


sard, CollnctatUR fuit. Colluctotorec. 

^ ^ Contending together. AntagonUts. 


li£=, kat, Gravi Inlmicitia pcrsecuti fuerimt tnvicem, 
Pursuing eaiii other with deadly enmity. 


^ Li.^* ***** iEqualls et par fuit alierf. 

** Equal to and a match for another. 




baku, Gloriati intor so fuerunt, ct de pmstantia contendcrunt. 

Boasting tbemselTes In rivalry, and contending for superiority. 




katsat, Judicest qui jus dicuut.' 

* The judges, tho cadis, who give judgment. 


•ty sakar, iErtuavIt IrA, valde Iratus ftiit. 

Bolling with anger, overcome with rage. 
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tan, Mtledixit ei, obtrectando petivit dlctls. 

AbiuiDg another, sceVbg with abusive words. 


jM, toA., CommoDstrarunt et gesserunt inlmicitias luter sose. 

Manifesting and csarrying on enmitj rcciprocalij. 


hitfaz, Prohibuerunt ac distinuenint invlcem. 
' * Prohibiting and hindering one another. 




kuh, Invicem male tractarunt. 
Treating each other badly. 


ItXCf ada, Invicem InfestlAierunt etinimici. Dlssidium inter eos ortum fiiit. 

Mutually hostile and inimical. Strifes spring up between them. 



1 kuh, Invicem male tractarunt. 
Treating each other badly. 


kat. Gravi inimicitia i^rsccutl fuerunt invicem. 
Pursuing each other with mutuid hostility. 


Let this whole decypherment be compared only with the action of the figures, which 
speaks for itself. 


M 2 
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1 




i vvfA'r, Rupturn affccit. Dikuwravit; lidit. 

Breaking. Lacprattiig, clvavhig, cutting open. 






ka^StJadcxi quijusdidt. 


A judge: a cadi. . 




badai\ ognfna sen batOtm- 
A/fltmA's skin: AilI'dV skill. 

Jtndr, Judex: quijusdicit. Thu Judge: the cadi. 


% 


iixala/t, SM'riflcavit. J-'idit: discidit JuguIarU : mactavit. 

SitcHliciiig. t.'ieavlng: cutting in sunder. Cutting the 
tiiruiu: oflering in sacrifice. 




Wc t dJOt Lactavit it\fa»tnn mater. Suckliug (an in/ant). 
. A suckling. 






mrbt Parvus bruti pullui, primum genitut. 

A flrst'lmm youngling of n brute creature. 

** The •mall.siied young of any animal, being of the first birth.** 
— Rickardt<jn. * 


rmgttUt Septem dierum pullus. 

A suckling seven ways old. 
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4 


li-b, ttaSi VMilllatts infanUs ine^iui. 

** The tottering gait of infancy. **— Riekartitom. 
The staggering of a youngling* or suckling. 


lahtiTt Mimdns,purus. sanctus, reddidit: puridcavit. Quo quid mun- 
datur,aut puriilcatur. 

“ That by which an}tbing is purified or ciiiUised.'~i!^'cAnr<&on 


V-'' 


dariit A collo et cervicc exeoriarit oeem^ 

Playing a sheep, tMglnning from the throat and neck, 
next glypbograpb.) 


(See the 


4 


abt '* C'lmraovit mannm ad gladium." — Frcfftag. 

Putting the haiiil to the sword. 

** Maniim extendit gladio.” — Golivs. 

Reaching forth the hand to the sword. * 

And AhrtiliAin stretched forth his liaml* and took the kiiifo to slay 
his son.”.—xxii. 10. 




kads^ Judex : qui jus divit. 


A judge: a cadi. 


t 


jSj, 


wahut, Occldit, iiitcrfucit. 


IvUling; slaying. 



■ wait, Calcavit, eonculcavit, rem pede smo. 

^ Treading, tramplliig on, anything with the Jool, 

Pmium imposiiit solo. 

Planting the foot on the ground. 

Treading under foot, putting the font to tlie ground« 
or making an iroprossion with \t."Richardson. 


* See monogram on head of saerificer, as in the preceding examples. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out the compound orldence for the dccyphcrinetit, arising from the 
uniform recurrence of this legend and device. 
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Jnhasb, Dorcas. 
* A doe. 






sata, Impctum fecit. Dominatus fuit. 

Making an attack, tnsaultiiig, overpowering. 


G 


) «a6, (. q. JiC’i Sauctavit. Wounding. 

tashabals, tJngucs inOaos habuit, utfera fn pradam. 
Having the talons inftsed, as a wild beaU in 
its prep. 


X 


V troAf, Kuptus, dilareratus, et iissus fuit. 
The being broken, torn, split. 


§ 

f 


hati Laceravit. Frcgit, ronfrogit, rupit. 

l^accratingi Breaking: breaking to pieces. 


, i. 

ratsacbt Contndit, eoiifrrgitquc caput. . 
^ Bruising, and breaking the head. 
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CurTU*, dhtortHs fiiit. ,j—Baculiis. 

^ .Curved, crooked. • ^ A (crouk<><l) stick. 

(See tlic boomaranq crushing the doe*s bend.) 


•mt 

u 

I 

4a 


•£j» dagar, Impulit. 

Impelling: hurling. 


togas, Fronum conjecit, prostrnvit. 
Throwing down, prostrating. 

(.See the prostrated deer.) 


rakat, Albi et nigri jicr piinrtn mnculas\'c variegntio. 

Variegation with black and white spots (i. c. of Joe)^ 


itbdh. Caper in gonere. 

A male deer. A species of gnat (or deer). 
(Hieroglyphic liy the word, the liiiid ieg of the deer.) 




ia/tt, Aquila. The eagle. 




sabat, rerdhlit. Avulslt .idiptnn e e.irnd. 

Destroying. Tenriiig the fat from the flesh. 

soAo//MacUvit, et cum ccicritale. 
Shuightcriug at oi)e blow. 


Uj! 


iJ> ftaga. Vox dnroadis. Tho bleating doe. 



> nam, Mussitavit, mntivlt, fremnit, dorros. 
Munnurs, Idt^ats, inutier'i;, Me 


One who perishes or falls. 


(Compare, with these dcflnliions. the dying doe« 
in the head by the throw>stick, pn-straie ond 


M 4 
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lalbn.^ 
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ran, Vociferatui fUlt. VoefrmUtng. 

iflakit i» q. Vo< clamor. Kotae and rUmoiir. 


IfiU 


kaOiat, Judlcei, qai jus dicimt. 

The Judges, the cadis, who Nay down the taw. 


tnd, £HmuU and cum. Together, t<^ether with. 


sdk, Vehemens sonus, clamor. Loud noise, cMmour. 


ddu, Provorarunt fnvicem. g<tt ^ «■)* dz<tr&, Kxptuidit manui. 


Provoking one anetiicr. or 


Bs|>anding the hands. 
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Rerelarlt. Reveali, 




ktrt$t Judex, qnl jut dicit. 

The judge) the codhl) who decUret the law. 


¥ 


rdf. Doctui, eriiditut vlr, talisque doctor t sptx, dir inarum rtirum. 

A learned, erudite nian> and inch a doctor: etpfcitUijf of divine 
thiogt. ' 


U 


$kah*, AperuU oa sHum. 

Opening k4$ wiomM. 


i 




bahsrt Admlrandam ndduxlt protulUvc rem 

Addutiing or revealing a marvetloua thing. 


fi ■J- 


II tat\ Invleetn viderUnt. Ks adverso speclarit. 

Facing one another. Looking at one oniositf* 




^^\j| Amte, Judex, qui Jut dIcIt. 

The Judge, the cadhi, who expounds the law. 
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ratt Do<^i, erudltiu idr, tAliiq le doctor: tp^, dirInArum reruin. 

A learned, erudite min, and such-a doctor t etpecialljf of dirlue 
thing!. 




^ilaikK, Aperuit ot $mum. 

Opening hit mouik . 



ffftoilCi Rcprehendit, corripult, objurgnvi*. 
Reproving, ceniuring, otijurgating. 


rukrah, OecuUiore, nee apertn, tisus fuU aermone. 
^ Ueing mora occult, not open, s{*eech. 


A'rrrf!, Judex, qui jUft dicit. 

The Judge, the cadhi, who expounds the law. 


’’oAroA, OccuUiore, ncc nperto, utu« fiiit 
^ Using occult, and nut epon, apcrch. 


akahu. Aperuit or mwm. 

Opening hU mou7A. 
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t ) wahi't niipturd allV^.'it. Ilrcakhii;. 

1^^ lit iad>t Judex; qui jus dicit. A judge: « cadhi. 


ktttshaia^ VaUdd conculcHvit. 

** Treading on with vehemouce.’* Sia'nplng undri foot. 


^ Inflcxlt, liicurravU. Bending, Incurvatlng. 


rnsag, Tarsiti. The ankle-joint. 


^ arj, Claiidiim fecit. Laming. 

a^a, Hfmna, quia claudi'cat. 

The hyama, Imcauae he limps* 


Half*. Judex: qui jut dieit. A judge: a cadhi. 


I flAaa, Irattts fttit, succensuit. Angry, enraged (with any one). 
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ard, Extulit «e. Draws himself up. 


ha^ft Percussit mm. 


Striking any one. 




kadty Judex: qut Jus dicU. 


A judge: Ciidhi. 


aA</n, Iratus fuit, succensuit. Angi^,-enraged (witli anjr one). 




f**!*^^! Vicit. iul^ugavit, subjcclt ilbl, 


Vanquiihlng, subduing, subjecting to blmsetf. 


j^t rabttx, Manibui Mnbabus percussit. 

Striking (seixing) with both hands. 


abaTy Perdidit totltio dedit. 

Destroys, {^Ives to destruction. 


AV) iMm, Rugiit ieo, Tkf IHm lokn. 

' (The r<»ring lion.) 

atant, Leo. The lion. 


r&b, ** Ineantans.'* ~ Freyiag. *• Amuletam magfcum.**.— GeHtu. 
' Incantating. A magiod amulvt. 


W 


aft, Paravit se, acdnxit et applleuit sc, corpore vel animn. 

f^eparing himself, girding up md applying himself, body or mind. 
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raiab, Magorum pritierpi. 

^ The prince of tbe magi. 

got/so, lu). &^>«Pro8lravU» humi ctravlt, protternere ituduit. 

^p, 


Prostrating^ dashing to tbe ground, aiming to prostrnt 


abar, Perdtdit, exltfo dedit. 

Pestroying. giving to destruction. 


i: > 

^7 Jb, Asir, trfio. The Hon. 


jaorfli 


atom, Leo. 


The Hon. 


ragum, Invltus ac renuens adai^ui, subjugatus Hilt. 

* Unwilling and renltent, mastered and subdued. 
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Movit digitos ut evollcrct. 
Moving the fingers to p^'jck out. 


4iu&C» akikatt SagitU in aUum. directe in coelnm, jactiu 
A higb-Stiot arrow. 


SOTjfTVfc da$, Stans. CAwazjontdc corporibuaercetit.-^Golius.) 

Standing. (Used of bodies standing erer*.) 


jy^i <?«♦*» Oculo uno privavit. 

D.'iiriving of one eye. 


Hngiens Ico. 
A.ronring lion. 


voclferantis. 
A vociferous uolse. 


^ rn*i', Asceiidit, extiiUt. 

Ascending, standing erect. 


Vociforatus fuit. 
j , Vociferates. 


* noMunt, Passa manu perettssit ocuIum rjus. 

Striking one's eye with the flat of the Inmd. 

(i. e. the Uou striking ids wounded eye with his j>aw.) 


111. 


N 
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^**i.}'* *'Wi l*rlnc;‘ps. The kiiiR. 


IL, jiaa, i.q. Ad runum imimlit 

•* Urging o Aornr to full speed. 

1 radi ar~radi, Luo. A lion. 


^ 1 ;^' 

M 


jCs^y dagoTt liiTasit, vt linmixit xc itQ)K'luiti<)uu fi'cit in hoatcM. 
InviuUiig, makiutf a charge on an cmmjf. 


sus, (’astignndo subegit. 
Castigating subdues. 


hor, Leo. A Uon. 

^ . . 

jZjCy gargar, Confodit hast! in gutiurc. 

• IMercing the throat with a spear. 

'■«* Invtcom vUerunt. 

Meeting face to face. 





















THE 


GREAT ARROW-HEADED INSCRIPTIONS 

OF 

BEHISTUN OR BISIT0N. 


Xhe account given by Colonel Hawlinson of 
the contents of the stupendouji monument, sculp¬ 
tured on the perpendicular face of the mountaip 
of Behistun, on the western frontier of Persia, 
is already familiar to all readers of the Jonmtd 
of the Royal Asiatic Society: in Vol. X. Parts 
I. and II. of which Journal, finely executed 
Plates of the central pictorial subject, and of 
its surrounding inscriptions; appeared in 1846, 
1847, accompanied by their gallant copyist’s 
decypherments and translations. The novelty 
of the* subject, however, and the necessarily 
liniited diffuwon of that learned Society’s pub- 
Uoadon, will justify and excuse a brief prefatory 
notice, for the information of the general reader,, 
of the results at -which Colonel Ravdix^on pro- 
Smses to have arrived. To this direct, accord¬ 
ingly, I shall first address myself. 
vfiiLocording to the authority in {^aesti(Ui,-the 
monuraent at Behistun was, exeeuthd bypMer 

a 2 
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of the first of the Achseraenides, Darius Hys- 
taspes, in comincmoratibn of his descent and 
dynasty, of his wars and conquests, and of 
certain leading events of hie reign (elsewhere 
unrecorded), including the rebellions and pu¬ 
nishments of various provinces and satraps, all 
recorded by their names; and making the mo¬ 
nument, consequently, a grand repertory of 
Persian proper names. Further, according to 
Colonel Rawlinson, the central tablet represents 
Darius himself, in the act of immolating his 
rebel satraps in honour of his god, Orrnuzd; 
represented, according to him, by the mystic 
human figure in the air, over the king’s head, 
enclosed in a vehicle of non-descript character, 
more mysterious, seemingly, than the figure itself. 

Now, assuming all this to be so, we are at 
once provided witli the best materials for an 
alphabet, an ample supply of proper names, and 
with the solution of the most difficult enigma in 
the whole monument; namely, the nature or 
character of the mysterioizs figure over the head 
of the king. Our business, however, is, not 
with assumptions, but with proofs. And in 
search, upon the first principle of the present 
Work, of the onl)' admissible proofs, we ‘must 
now return once more from the theoretical* to 
the experimental. 

* T)ie eOurt has been made to take the Grot^end system of deeypher- 
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Before we resume, in entering on this new 
field, the path of experiment, I would say a few 
words on the subject of the figure in the air. 
The design of thi? emblem, of so frequent re¬ 
currence upon the Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
Persian monuments, has long been a question of 
doubt among the learned. In one thing only 
they seem commonly agrec*d, that it is the 
representation of some supernatural being. 
Among the writers of our own day. Colonel 
Rawlinson, we have seen, unhesitatingly, on the 
ground of his own decypherments, pronouncesi 
this figure to bo the representative of the Per¬ 
sian deity, Orniuzd. An earlier visiter to Bchis- 


ment out of the category of mere theory, by laying great stress upon the 
circumstance of the same renderings being simultaneously arrived at, in 
the decypherment of tlie same given insoripilon, by orientalistH in the 
East, and in Europe; altogether in forgetfulness of the obvious fact, 
that there is precisely the same likelihootf that the same wrong len- 
derings should be drawn from the same wrong alphabets, as that the 
same right renderings should be deduced from the same right ones. The 
argument fs a sophism which will not stand u moment’s examination. 

The coincidence in alleged discoveries, independently, in the East and 
in Europe, is brought to a narrowed, and still more critical test, when 
these alleged discoveries themselves consist of Scripture proper names, for 
which both parties are known to have been previously alike on the look* 
out; and which they find naturally, alike, in the use of a common 
theoretical alphabet. l*he unsatisfactorine&s of the process is self«ap« 
parent, the uncertainty of its results may be measured by the known 
fact (already adverted to), that, by the same authority, the public has 
been assured, one year, that the name of Sennacherilt w'as not to be found 
upon the monuments; from which, the next year, they hear of little else 
than the undoubted discovery of the name of Sennacherib. 
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tun, the late Sir Kobert Kerr Porter, on the 
other hand, more eautibusly, and perhaps not 
the less judiciously, while under the usual im¬ 
pression that it seems indicative of something 
super-human, leaves the question open, as one 
still undecided; yet which invites inquiry, and 
may, by possibility, one day reward it.*. Agree¬ 
ing with my predecessors as to the antecedent 
probability, I approached this much vexata 
queestio without the least prejudice or preconcep¬ 
tion. If I had any previous impression, it was 
that the being thus represented might, not im¬ 
probably, be supernatural; and it was only as 
the result of experiments upon the inscriptions, 
made without a thought of reference to the 
suspended figure, that I ascertained, certainly 
with more surprise than pleasure, that, at Behis- 
tun at least, the figure was that of a man. The 
discovery was the 'more disappointing, not only 
because it nullified the whole new history of 
the Persia of the Achajmenides, drawn with so 
great labour, by theoretical decypherment, from 
this monument; but because it reduced the 
contents of the inscriptions from the assumed 
dignity of history,—of the history of the first 

• “ These inscriptions might elucidate the true meaning of the hover¬ 
ing figure in the air, and say which conjecture is right,—that it is a 
guardian spirit, or a second self; or, in dtclaring both to be wrong, pro¬ 
nounce its proper signification.” — Porter, vol. ii. p. 1.58. 
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and greatest of the Achaemenides,— to the com¬ 
parative insignificance df a battological commen¬ 
tary upon the .monument 4tself; upon the 
manner of its execution; upon the subject of 
the central picture; and upon the means em¬ 
ployed, and the skill displayed, by the artist, 
who is himself no other than the figure sus¬ 
pended in the air. 

I have anticipated the conclusion: I would 
now invite my readers to accompany me through 
the steps which so unexpectedly conducted to 
it. Walking by the Baconian- rule, on the via 
sacra of experimental philology, when the plates 
of the Behistun monument first fell into my 
hands, the only course open to me was to essay 
the recovery of the alphabet, by the application, 
in this case as in all preceding cases, of the fun¬ 
damental principle ofmywdrk,—viz. “that cha¬ 
racters of the same knowi! forms, are to ‘be 
assumed to have the same known powers.” Tried 
by this test (all mere single strokes, and groups 
of strokes, being treated, as self-evidently they 
should be treated, as vowels, or vowel points*), 
the forty characters to which Colonel Rawlinson 

* The subjoined extract from Col. Kawlinson’s “ Comparative Table 
of the Persian Cuneiform Alphabet, according to the diifercnt. Systems 
of Interpretation,** will clearly show, that the above principle is admitted, 
by the whole Grotefend school, to an extent, which renders it impossible 
for them, consistently or rationally, to set limits to its application. The 
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and, his coadjutors had raised the Behistun 
alphabet, were quickly veduced to about ten: 
an alphabet nearly according;, in scale, with 
the old Phoenician, which consisted of thirteen 
letters only; and with the old Cadmeian, which 
extended only to sixteen. Allowing for the 

reader will ‘here see, that two of the vowels, a* and o, or rather four of 
them,.o,«, t, and o, are admired by them all to be formed of groups of 
single strokes, or juveiin heads. With the exception, that Messrs. Bur- 
notif, Lassen, and Rawliiison, venus Messrs. Grotefend, Heeren, Saint 
Martin, and KlaproU), treat a second form of the e as h. But, if so 
many of the vowels, by tlieir own confession, are composed of single 
strokes, or groups of single strokes, it is only reasoning from their own 
analogy, to assume, that all the single strokes, and groups of single 
strokes, arc cither vowels, or vowel points, introduced into the text as in 
the Rabbinical Hebrew. It is the office of experiment to make gopd the 
assumption. But the framers of theoretical alphabets, who admit the 
principle in part, never can disprove its application, os applied in the 
present work, to the whole of the single-stroke characters or groups. 


No. 

Chancter. 

(irtSt-fend, 

from 

lli-errn, 

ISS'l. 

Kulnt 

Martiu. 

ftiKli 

Ki.-ii<rutb, 

Hur- 

Don*. 


LaMcn. 

AcloptM In (tie pment 
Memoir. IK4.A 

1S3S. 

1844. 

R-in. 

kkril. 

Zvad. 


1 


6andii 

R 

& 

& 

& a 

& 


... 

& or a (ihit.) 

1 











B 

TT 

6 

y 

6 

1 

1 1 


... 

... 

’ i 

3 

<fT 

A 

oil 

u 

u 

0 u 

II 

... 

... 

u 

4 


€ 

e 

k 

k 

k 

k 

«ir 


k 


* The first letter of tlie alphabet is nearly the sole instance, in which 
Cot Rawlinsou’s Alphalrct and mine happen, independently, to coincide. 
It has been well observed as natural, that the first letter should, ori¬ 
ginally, have been formed by a jdain down airtdte. The arrow-beaded a 
consisted, ori^nally, of throe down strokes; aRerwards united into one 
character, by a lioriiontal stroke, or javelin head, above. 
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ianciful introduction of their favourite weapons 
of war, arrow heads and javelin heads, in the 
formation of their alphabetic characters, the 
characters themselves were mostly of forms far 
too familiar to be missed or mistaken. Fore¬ 
most among them were the Greek, the Latin, or 
the honest English, K; the old Hebrew, and 
actual Ethiopic, "j", I ; the Ethiopic p, z ; the 
Greek v and M, n* and w; the Greek, Latin, and 
European i, e or am; the Greek A, d, singly 
and compoundly; and, lastly, the Greek T, h 
or pse. 

Having drawn out the radicals upon this 
simple and tangible principle, and disposed them 
in alphabetical order, I next commenced the 
task of experimental decypherment; with every 
wish, if no longer with any rational hope, of 
finding Colonel Kawlinson’s |iistorical interpre¬ 
tations, if not in the whole, ^ at least in part, 
correct. 

My, first experiment was made upon a sen¬ 
tence or 'segnient of the inscriptions, whichy as 
it recurs no less than fifty-eight times in a total 
of four hundred lines, may not unappropriately 
be styled “ the burthen of the song.” Of the 


* I may notice, in passing, that Col. Rawlinson's n, omitting its 
diacritic points, happens, also, to lie mine; vii. and », 
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amount of agreement, or rather of difference, 
between Colonel Rawliflson’s alphabet and mine, 
the readers will judge by tlie fact, that what, 
in Colonel Rawlinson’s pagea, reads, 

Thdtiya. Dar(a)yawush. k’hshayathiya, 

by my experimentally formed alphabet, reads, 

Wakar. wakA. karnin. namak. kuld. 

What these words separately, or the substance 
as a whole, might mean, I was, in the first in¬ 
stance, unaware. But treating them as old 
Arabic, and having recourse to the Arabic lexi¬ 
con, I read, with great surprise, the following 
clearly consecutive, and closely connected, defi¬ 
nitions:— 

jy wakar. Fidit: fissurA, rupit. Cutting, cleav¬ 
ing, making a fissure. 

. wakA. Pofeussit, cudit, tuditque maUeo. 
Striking, hammering, pounding, with a mallet. 

cj/’ /' kamin. Plura simul. junxit: 

ita complures captives colligavit uno fune. Join¬ 
ing many things together: e. g. Fastening many 
captives together by a single rope. 

jAi, namak. Scripsit, exaravit, librum [tabel- 
lam'\. Eleganter ornavit; pec. scripturam. 
Writing, engraving, a book [or tablef]. Orna¬ 
menting elegantly: especially a writing. 
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1<^uki. Curtus, pumilio. A cut-short 
man, a dwarf. 

Acting always on the principle of legend and 
device, wherever pi«tures occurred in primitive 
monuments in conjunction with inscriptions, I 
next proceeded to test the newly rendered sen¬ 
tence by comparison with the subject of the 
great central pictorial tablet! whose character 
and very position argued self-evidently its inte¬ 
gral connection with the whole surrounding 
tables. I will neither attempt to describe, nor 
atfect to disguise, the sensation with which, at 
a first glance, I saw the word harnin, repeated 
in the inscriptions no less than fifty-eight times, 
elucidated by the actual phenomenon of the train 
of captives fastened together hy their necks by the 
single rope.* Whatever might be the value of 
the other definitions, here, least, it was clear 
that there could be no nfi^stake. Rather this 
one word was a guarantee, a priori, for the rest, 
had the' rest needed the guarantee. But they 

* It is mentioned somewhere by Burckhardt, that this most ancient 
mode of conducting captives is still in use among the African slave- 
merchants ; and that lie fell in, on the route between Soudan and Cairo, 
with a caiila of upwards of 500 slaves, all tied together by their necks 
with a single rope, and conducted by an escort of only five matchlock- 
men. The circumstance painfully exemplifies how effective have been 
the devices of human cruelty, in all ages, to render prisoners powerless; 
and thus to secure their safe custody and transmission with the least 
possible expenditure of means. 
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did not. For three of the remaining words 
describe the process ‘of engraving, and the 
fourth, apparently, the engraver himself: in 
other words, the figure suspended in a vehicle 
in the air*, with the limbs so contracted, 
whether by nature or position, as to answer 
literally to the definition of the term kuM, or 
The cut-short man." 

The key-sentence of the whole monument was 
now, apparently, unlocked; and the first ray of 
light admitted into its recesses. Still, however, 
it was but a single ray, and all beyond remained 
in Cimmerian darkness. If the sculptor himself 
stood revealed in the person of the mystic figure, 
his process of engraving, and the means by 
which he achieved his gigantic undertaking, 
with every thin^ else connected with the picture 
and inscriptions, ^mained still, if not inexpli¬ 
cable, at least unexlj^ined. The position of the 
monument, as already described, alone clearly 


* Even apart from this figure, the position of flie monument, and its 
perpendicular elevation, might have suggested suspension in a crate, os 
the must likely mode for the artist to have wrought. Especially as 
this js the mode in which our masons work, at similar heights, upon 
the fijees of our cathedral towers and other lofty buildings; indeed, 
upon the walls of buildings generally, whether lofty or comparatively 
low. My own attention was called to this fact, at the time I was first 
engaged upon the Behistun monument, by the coincidence of masons 
being actually' employed, suspended in their crates, upon the adjoining 
church, tower, . 
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demonstrated the impossibility of its execution 
by any ordinary process, *or without some extra¬ 
ordinary contrivance. To stand on ladders at 
a height of above two hundred feet, or to work 
on platforms raised to that dizzy elevation, 
seemed alike incredible suppositions. To exe¬ 
cute, with the finest precision, a noble piece of 
sculpture, surrounded by exquisitely formed, 
ruled, and ornamental lines of characters, while 
the artist himself stood either in a perilous, or 
in a painful position, seemed a supposition yet 
more incredible. But, if ladders wore of no 
avail, and platforms out of the question, how 
did the sculptor get there ? how execute his 
accomplished task? The adventurous English¬ 
man of our own day. Sir R. K. Porter, or Colonel 
Raivlinson*, found access to. his labours only. 


* The following is Col. Hawlinson’s nnfkst and soldier-like notibc 
of his successful enterprise: “ By the foiMnato result of a visit which 1 
was enabled again to make to the rock of Behistun, in the autumn of 
last year (1845),—I succeeded in copying the whole of the Persian 
writing at that place, and a very considerable portion of the [so called] 
Median and Babylonian transcripts. I will not here speak of tbc dif¬ 
ficulties or dangers of the enterprise. They are such as any person, with 
ordinary nerves, may successfully encounter; but they are such, at the 
same time, at have alone prevented the inscriptions from being, long ago, 
presented to the PuMie, by some of the numerous travellers whonbavc 
wistfully contemplated them from a distance."— Journal of Royal dsiatie 
Soaiety, vol. X. parti.; Prelim. Remarks, pp. 15, 16. “'Hie difficulties 
and dangers " here barely indicated, but more fully descrilied by Porter, 
which wholly scared ao many of our civilians, bad no existence in the 
reckoning of the British soldier. They were not the less real or for- 
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it appears, by being drawn up the face of the 
cliff Avith ropes. In this way, the latter inge- 


midalile; and in no tiiird instance do they appear to have been sur¬ 
mounted, save by a gallant naval officer, the Culopel's compagnon de 
voyage, to whom he thus expresses his obligations, in having been 
“fortunately able to avail himself of the ready hand of Lieutenant Jones, 
an accomplished officer of the Indian navy, who has delineated the sculp¬ 
tures of Behistun [a most important service], and contributed, in a great 
measure, to the execution of the text."— Ib. ut tuprd, p. 1C. 

Farter’s account of his only mode of ascent to the tombs of Nakshi 
Roustam (similarly placed in tlie face of a perpendicular mountain), is 
stilt more to the purpose. “ Having fully examined the exterior of the 
tombs, my next object was to penetrate their interior; an attempt of no 
little danger as well as fatigue. There were no other means by which a 
stranger to these heights could reach them, but by the expedient of 
tying a rope round his waist, and some strong arms above hauling him 
upwards. 1 immediately looked out for assistants. My Mehmandar 
was at his stories and forebodings again, for tempting such dmmon- 
wrought places. But the peasantry of this district seemed to know 
better than to fear cither deev or difficulty; and one of them, more 
active and sinewy than the rest, managed to scramble up the per¬ 
pendicular cliffi, like a rat hanging by a wall; and, gaining the ledge of 
the platform, or vestibule ^ the tomb, he lowered down a rope, by 
which some of his nimble omspanions assisted themselves in ascending. 
I followed the cxam]de, bj^as^ning the rope round my waist, and, by 
their united exertions, was spcidily drawn up to the place of rendezvous, 
Tlic distance was sufficiently high from the ground to give me time for 
thought; and during my ascent, in a manner so totally dependent on 
the dexterity of others, I could not but recollect the fate of half a dozen 
kinsmen of Uarius Hystaspes, who had all perished, at once, in the very 
same expedition. Ctesias relates, that this great Persian monarch 
‘ caused a tomb to be dug for him while he yet lived, in the double 
mountain; but, when it was completed, the Chaldiean soothsayers forbid 
him 4a enter it during his life, under a penalty of some terrible danger. 
Darios was intimidated; but some princes of bis family could not resist 
a strong curiosity, which impelled them to view its interior. They went 
to the momitain, and, by their desire, were to be drawn up by the priests 
who officiated there; but, in the act while they yet hung between earth 
and air, the sudden apparition of some serpents on the rock, so terrided 
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niously contrived to take off a fac-shnile of the 
whole monument; but ft is one thing to copy, 
quite another thing to carve on the living rock, 
figures and inscriptions. 

Thoughts like these, at once suggested by the 
clause first decyphered, naturally crowded upon 
the mind, before I could proceed further with 
the task of decypherment. 'This task I pre¬ 
sently resumed, only now taking the inscriptions 
in their regular order. Pursuing the experi¬ 
mental inquiry in this way, I soon discovered 
tliat the main theme. of the inscriptions was 
throughout the same, namely, the oft-repeated 


the people above, that they let go the ropes, and the princes were 
dashed to pieceson this very spot, more than two thousand years ago, 
the catastrophe happened. Certainly, being in any noted place, has a 
most amazing power in bringiitg two far-distant points of time to meet; 
at least in tlic mind that contemplates tin. y. I should have read the 
history of this disaster at home, with ali4|gi4 as little concern as if tlic 
people had never existed: here, 1 was on the spot where it happened, 
and the scene was realized: the persona seemed present with me, and I 
shuddered for them, while I rejoiced in my own safety. To incur the 
least possible danger to myself and my assistants, I had selected the 
tomb that was nearest the ground; and I came olT with not a few 
bruises, from hard knocks against the rock, in ray swinging ascent.” — 
Porter, vol. i. pp. 520—.522. 

The sites of the monuments at Bchistun and Nakshi Roustam were 
plainly selected on a common principle,— inacceesibilUy! and, doubtless, 
were executed by similar means. The ascent of Sir B. K. Porter 
indicates the means adopted in the one case; the figure of the sculptor 
in his crate, discloses the expedient resorted to in the other. Monuments 
so nearly contemporary, were sure to have similar inacbmery employed 
in the process of their execution. 
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description, usque ad nauseam, o£ a double exe¬ 
cution; that of the monument itself, and that 
of the unhappy prisoners. I had Avaded in this 
way through many a line,-of •insignificant sense, 
or wearisome battology, ere I lighted most un¬ 
expectedly upon two words, which let in a flood 
of light upon the artistic part of the main sub¬ 
ject ; the first, describing the execution of the 
writing with a minute accuracy, demonstrative 
of the decypherment, and demonstrated to the 
eye by the inscriptions themselves; the second, 
describing the machine by means of which the 
artist eflected his great work, in terras com¬ 
pletely explanatory, not only of his process, but 
also of that greatest of enigmas, the nature of 
the vehicle in which the figure in the air is en¬ 
veloped ; Avhich, from the radii that surround it, 
by the poetical im^ination of Sir R. K. Porter, 
has been described,"-with the gloAving licence of 
conjecture, as “ a car of sun-beams,” the chariot 
(according to Rawlinson) of the god Ormuzd, 

On coming to the former of the two words, 
I read it ty ^ rakan *; and, on con- 

* I must observe here thet, in the arrow-hcpiicd Persian, as in the 
Hebrew and Arabic, there are two forms of the k, K and T<- , and 
with powers corresponding with the kaf and koph of those Semitic 
alphabets. At Behistiin, these powers are constantly ascertainable from 
the Arabic'lexicon. These characters, however, are sometimes inter- 
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suiting Golius and Freytjag, I found the follow¬ 
ing definitions: Notavit, sctipsit, pinxit. 

Pulchre scripsit. 'Densts Uneis scnpsit libmm. 

Lineas prope ad invicem- ducere, et imig^ 
nire punctis. “Cyphering, writing, painting. 
Writing calligraphically. Writing a book with 
closely ruled lines. Ruling line% close to each other 
and ornamenting them unth points.” 

On reading the definition of rahan, “ Writing 
a fek with closely ruled lines,” I saw at once 
with '^rprize that it was a description of the 
Bchistun inscriptions, the whole four hundred 
lines of which are enclosed, line after line, be¬ 
tween “ closely-ruled lines.” But on coming to 
the next definition, “ Ruling with lines close to 
each other and ornamenting them with points,” 
not having noticed any points in Colonel Raw- 
linson’s plates, my attention not being as yet 
drawn to their minutim, I returned to the 


changeable, as is veil noticed by Col. Bavlinson (^vho, however, assigns 
them totally difTcront powers from those indicated by their form) of the 
Inscriptions at Pursepolis. 

“ 1 may as well observe in this place, that the Pcrscpolitan is 

always figured at Bchistun as that I make use accordingly 

on all occasions of the latter type, unless I am quoting a Persepolitan 
alphabet."— Vbi tuprd, p. 10. 

Ilie author can mean only the clmracters, as marked with diacritic 
points. The characters in question, in both forms, abound throughout 
the Bebistun Inscriptions. 

UI. 


o 
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Plates, and there found, to my astonishment, 
equidistant, or nearly equidistant points, mani¬ 
festly ornamental, running from beginning to 
end along every one of the Your hundred ruled 
lines. The correctness of this decypherment 
thus stood demonstrated four hundred times 
over, by the matter of fact applicability of the 
above definitions of rakan, to every one of the 
four hundred lines of the inscriptions. 

The latter of the two words in question veri¬ 
fied my decypherment by a definition equally 
demonstrative, and not less striking. Coming, 
in the progress of the decypherment, to a group 
of chai’acters which I read jy, nnrd, ! consulted 
Golius for the word, and met the following defi¬ 
nition : Saccus, infenie amplus, superne ro¬ 

tundas et strkHor, qui ex foliis palrarn textus 
consuitur, et trajectis Jibris pahnee stipatur, ut 
crectus consistat, atquc in eo colligatur recens 
dactylorum proventus, ut ad alia loca transpor- 
tetur. 

“A sack, wide at bottom and narrow at top, 
made of palm leaves, and sti’cngthened by [their'] 
jlbre.s, which stands erect, into wliich they put 
fresh dates to be traiJIjlorted to distant places.” 

The definition at once ojiened my eyes, and 
sent me to Rawlinson’s Plates of the central 
sculpture at Bphistun, and to the curiously 
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enclosed fi^re in the air: when the mystery 
immediately was solved. The “car of sun¬ 
beams” became transmuted into a palm-leaf 
crate or basket; ite rays, into the strong, cane¬ 
like, fibres of the palm-leaves; and the whole 
mystic apparatus proved to be neither more nor 
less than a kind of mason’s crate, wide below 
and narrow above, in which the sculptor of the 
monument, the “ cut-short man,” was let down 
and suspended by ropes before the face of the 
clijff; there, moved to and fro from above, to 
execute at leisure, and with perfect ease, the 
work of engraving the monument; with an iron 
cap* to protect his head from falling fragments 
of rock, a small platform (probably, also, of date 
sticks) attached to his crate, and a large hoop, 
with a coil of rope on it, round his waist, ap¬ 
parently to preserve him from swinging against 
the rock. The substance of this desci^tion is 
to be seen in the picture itself; its circumstances 
have been derived from the contents of the 
inscriptions. 

The description of the palm basket, fortified 
by the fibres of palm leaves, might have been 

* This iron helmet, repeatedly mentioned in the inscriptions, is drawn 
eorrcotly in Sr R. K. Porter's transcript. In Col, Rawlinsoii’s (or 
Lieutenant Jones's) it is metamorphosed into a kind of turban. In 
another instance of discrepancy between the artists, to which we shall 
preaenily come, there u inductive proof that Porter's drawinj; is the 
more correct one. 

o 3 
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indistinctly comprehended, and its identity with 
the vehicle in the Bchistun sculpture imperfectly 
perceived, had I not fortunately received a pre¬ 
sent of a specimen of the fibse, in the shape of a 
walking-cane. Immediately on comparison of 
this specimen with Sir R. K. Porter’s “ sun¬ 
beams,” their identity of form was self-evident. 
While the natural bend in the stick or fibre of 
this leaf, together witli its great flexibility while 
green, and as great hardness when dry, render 
it the only material adapted for the construction 
of such a basket as is described in the Arabic 
definition of the word nard^ or of such a vehicle 
as is seen in the Bchistun sculpture of the figure 
in the air. 

In the decypherinont of unknown characters 
it very rarely happens, that experimental proofs 
accumulate and combine as they do in this 
example; where the philological evidence, in 
itself so graphically descriptive, is so completely 
countersigned, by the pictorial illustration, on 
the one hand, and by the nature and necessity 
of the case on the other. For, while picture 
and inscription, here, unite to inform us how 
the artist accomplished his aerial task, the 
character of the locality physically instructs us 
that he could have accomplished it in no other 
way. He seems described in the inscriptions, 
mider .the image of “ a bird hovering in the air,” 
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and, in point of fact, he was suspended, in his 
basket, in the air, like a*bird. 

From the words rakan, and nard, wc pass on 
to a third term in tihese Inscriptions, of great, if 
not equal, experimental value. The group of 
characters now in question read, by my alphabet, 
kand; and the word kuna recurred, in the 
Inscriptions, no fcAver \h&nHwenty-eight times. 
This frequency of occurrence, at once, authenti¬ 
cated the group as a distinct word, and marked 
that word as one of no subordinate importance. 
The group itself possessed and presented this 
further advantage, that the three characters 
which composed it were simple, clearly marked 
out among their fellows, and of known forms: 
viz., the common K, the Greek nun, v, placed 
sideways, and the E,, reversed. 

On the principle of legend and device, its 
twenty-eight recurrences were, alone, abundantly 
indicative, antecedently, of the integral connec¬ 
tion of^the word with the main subject of the 
picture. How far this presumption was, or was 
not, well founded, I leave my readers to judge 
from the following definitions of karm. - 
Strict^ arct^que in vinculis detentns fuit captivus. 

Golius _Contractus fuit vinculis captivus. 

Freytag.—A captive strictly and stringently con¬ 
fined in bonds. A captive contracted by his bonds. 
“ Having the arms dislocated.” — Richardson. 
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Let the reader look only at the prisoners in the 
Plate of the Behistun mbhument. He will there 
see them, not only (as already.pointed out) with 
their necks yoked together by a single rope, as 
described by the term karn., or kamin, but with 
their arms cruelly bound behind at the wrists, 
so as painfully to express the double sense of 
torture and dislocatidn, conveyed by the corre¬ 
sponding term, kand. 

When we now recall to mind, that the word 


karnin recurs no less than fifty- 
eight, and its fellow, kand, no less than 


twenty-eight, times in the inscriptions, while all 
the recurrences of both terms are continually 
reflected by the central picture, it is difficult to 
compute the amount of the substantive evidences 
pTCScnted to the mind by so enlarged a scale of 
coincidence and combination. 

It is not my intention^ to enter at len^h into 
the puerile contents of the Behistun Inscriptions. 
To do so, would be to ti^ my reader’s patience, 
and to exhaust my own. 1 shall coufine myself 
to a few select specimens; chosen, not for any 
great value in the information or ideas, but for 
the greater prominence of the words. These 
specimens wiE be found at the close ^of the pre¬ 
sent topic, ■■ 

I ha^ee already intimated that the general subr 
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ject of the Behistun Inscriptions is twofold: one 
object being to celebratb the execution of the 
work; the other, tQ celebrate the execution of the 
prisoners. This intimation I mean presently fur¬ 
ther to open out. But, before touching briefly, 
with this view, upon thd contents of the inscrip¬ 
tions, I would indicate, in the hope of interesting 
the reader, a few more marked or leading words. 

Among these, the tenn ' to- 

kari, is of repeated occurrence, and remarkable 
significancy. Its definition in Goliua, followed 
by Freytag, is. Dux seu Prasfectus: Sindot'um 
lingua.* In Richardson, it is simply “ A general, 
a leader.” In the Behistun Inscri^ions, it ob¬ 
viously applies to the captive leaders^ brought in 
chains before the Persian king. The chief per¬ 
sonage among those ‘ chiefs is the last, distin- 

* It is veiy remarkable that this deSnition accurately tallies with the 
course and conquests of Darius Hystaspes in India; which commenced 
and terminated srith the invasion of Sinde and the Punjab. *' To wipe 
away the disgrace of this unfortunate enterprise [his unsuccessful inva¬ 
sion of Scythia], we 6nd the Persian monarch, shortly after, undertaking 
an espedition against India, In this he was more successful, and coa- 
qveredapart of the Putgahi not, however, the whole country, as some 
modern writers erroneously represent.”—( Ctess. Diet. art. Darhu.') To 
reach the Puqjab, a Persian invader was sure to pass from Mekran 
through Sinde; a route which strikingly illustrates the term tohari, a 
SimUm title, applied, so often, in these Inscriptions, to the prisoners; 
wlio, taking the term in its restricted setue, would be Sindian chiefs or 
Amire. On other and stronger grounds, however, they appear to have 
been, chiefly, Aroieniana lliese grounds srill presently be given, as 
we proceed further to imtice singly the contents of the Inscriptions. Tbe 
term Tohari, however, naay denote Tokariettm, the seat of the TUehari of 
Ptolemy, in Purquestan. 
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guished from his companions in misfortune by 
his singular /mm-shaped cap. The eye and hand 
of the king, moreover, seem, specially directed 
towards this figure; who is ftirther distinguished 
from his fellow-captives by a name or title, evi¬ 
dently borrowed from the horn on his head, 
namely, that of hark, “ The Rhinocerus.” 
This word, or title, repeatedly recurs; and, in 
near connection with it, another word, curiously 
elucidative of the pointed cap, and indicative of 
the country of the wearer; this word is 
Armenian. Remembering that Sir R. K. Porter 
and others, judging by their countenances, had 
pronounced*these prisoners to be Jews, imme¬ 
diately upon meeting, again and again, in the 
Inscriptions, the word answering to Armenian, I 
asked a friend who had travelled much in the 

I 

East, without mentioning my object, what- was 
the character of the Armenian countenance ? 
The answer, “ Decidedly Jewish," satisfied my 
inquiry, and settled my conviction. I could no 
longer doubt that the horn-capped chief, and the 
more Jewish-featured, at least, of his fellow-cap¬ 
tives, were Armenians. As the term Turem, 
answering to Turks, or Turkmans, also occurred 
in the Inscriptions, it followed that those among 
the prisoflers who were not Armenians, were 
Turcoxniij^ or Turks of Turquestan. 
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SUBJECT OP THE BEHISTUN MONUMENT. 

According to the theoretical decypherments 
and translations of Colonel Ilawlinson, we have 
seen, the Behistun Inscriptions record the auto¬ 
biography of Darius Ilystaspes; who is himself 
represented, in the centre piece, in the act of sa¬ 
crificing his rebel satraps to his god, Orrauzd, 
who appears seated above, in a car of sun-beams, 
in the air. The Persian deity bears in the left 
hand a circle or ring, being, according to tlie 
same authority, a figure of the zodiac; and em¬ 
blematical, it follow.s, of supreme rule over the 
heavenly bodies. The action of the upraised 
right hand is unnoted. ’ 

The experimental decypherraent of this monu¬ 
ment yields very diflfcreut, and far more homely 
results. • Ormuzd is the stone-mason. His car 
of sun-beams, the mason’s crate. And the zodiac 
in his left hand (risum cupientes tenere nequea- 
mus) a tambourin or cymbal, upon which he is 
beating with his right hand, in accompaniment 
to his voice, with which, commemorating the 
completion of his great work, he is singing voci¬ 
ferously the* burden of the song forming the con¬ 
tents of the Inscriptions. It is there stated. 
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among many other details, that he worked by 
moonlight, and wa$ elevated by wine: Upon the 
latter circumstance (so characteristic of the Per¬ 
sians) an acute critic observed, that the figure 
carried its own evidence; that the whole coun¬ 
tenance and action was palpably that of an ine¬ 
briated reveller. 

The subject of. the record, I have observed, 
is twofold. The song or ballad (for such it 
unequivocally is, as appears from its endless re¬ 
petitions) alternates throughout between cele¬ 
bration of the work, and of the manner of its 
execution, and details concerning the capture, 
condemnation, and punishment of the prisoners; 
whose fate is, to be shot to death with arrows, 
one after the other, by the body-guardsmen 
standing behind the king. The first victim 
(mistaken by Porter as though in the act of 
craving mercy*) has been already immolated. 
The king tramples upon his prostrate body, his 
legs move convulsively in the air, and his hands 
appear to be employed, not in imploring mercy, 

* “ The royal figure — tramples on a prostrate foe; not one that is 
slain, l>ut one who is a captire: this person, not lying stretched out 
and motionless t InU extending hie arms in enpplieatiou. He must have 
been a Itlng; for on none below that dignity would the haughty foot of 
an Eastern monarch condescend to tread.”— Porter, vol. it. p. 160. In 
explaining the action of the arms, in the fallen captive, the author has 
ovorlooLed the corresponding action of the legs. These could not be 
tieied vp in mppUcotion, And they show, irrefragably, the whole action 
of the limbs to be convnlkive, including the convulsive eflort to extract 
the arrow. 
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but in the death-struggle to extract the arrow 
buried in the lungs, and concealed between the 
arms. This alone •makes the action, either of the 
king, or of the fallen figure, intelligible. Neither 
attitude is that of one craving, or denying, mercy. 
The archer behind, it will be noticed, holds his 
bow, and parted fore-finger and thumb, as if 
after a discharge. The figure* nearest the fallen 
man, and the next to suffer, makes a desperate 
effort to disengage his hands from their bonds, 
while those behind him look as though appalled 
at their coming fate. 

One alone has an attitude and action differing 
from all his fellows. It is the last figure, the 
Rhinoceros, or horn-capped Armenian chief. 
Against this most conspicuous of his prisoners, 
the wrath of “ the Great Kipg ” seems specially 
directed. He seems to fix his eye'on him, to re¬ 
proach, and to snap his fingers at him as in scorn. 
The Armenian, on the other hand, may be seen to 
stand fast, and, instead of moving on with his 
fellow-captives, to strain his neck against the 
rope until it drags him from the perpendicular, 
and to the point of stningulation.* All this, as 
impartial eyes have observed, may clearly be 
discerned in the sculpture, but all this was 
learned by the present vnriter, not from the 

* This tetion, Tcrjr marked in Col. Rawlinson’s Plata, is missed b]r 
Porter, 
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Plate, but from the Inscriptions, These describe 
the desire of the Armenian to die by his own act, 
rather than by the mandate of his hated foe; and 
that, therefore, he stands fast* to strangle himself. 
While, with reference to the figures on the oppo¬ 
site side, one word represents the guardsmen, as 
the sculpture also does, in the act of echoing their 
savage master’s mockeries; another describes 
the king, in the very act depicted, as snaj^ping 
his fingers in scorn at the obnoxious Armenian. 
This word and definition are too remarkable to 

be pretermitted. The word is ^ 

nakar: its definition, Illisit polUcem medio digito, 
et indc divulsit crepitandi ergo. Stidp^ng the 
thumb agaimt the middle finger to make a noise. 
This very peculiar q,ction, apparently overlooked 
by Colonel Riiwlinson, is accurately delineated 
in Sir Robert K. Porter’s drawing of the centre 
sculpture of the Behistun monument.* 

The prominence of the key-sentence of these 


* “ The third personage is of a stature much larger than any other in 
the group; a usual duitinction of royalty in oriental description; and, 
fVom the air and attitude of the figure, I have no doubt he is meant to 
designate the king. This personage bolds up his hand in a com* 
manding, or admonitory manner, ike two fore-finyera being eictended, and 
the two othera doubled down in the palm i an action, also, common on the 
(emiu at Peraepotia, and on other monnmenta jnat cited.”—Porter, vol. ii. 
pp. 155,156. Its frequent recurrences mark the oorrectness of the action 
as delineated by Porter. In Lieutenant Jones's drawing, all the fingers 
appear raised alike, and tiie action noticed in the Inscription is lost. 
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inscriptions has been already shown, from its re¬ 
currence fifty-eight times in the four hundred 
lines of the great tablets. Its importance, in the 
eye of the artist, ftiay be further exemplified, 
from'the fact of its forming the heading of three 
of these--tablets, and standing, as the close of the 
whole snibject, at the foot of the last. For, al¬ 
though it is Colonel Rawlinson's opinion that the 
bottom of the fourth column has been injured, 
and the close of the inscription effaced, the pre¬ 
sence of lines, and the absence, between them, of 
any fragments of letters, in his fac-simile copy, 
would seem rather to indicate that the inscrip¬ 
tions terhiinated with their key-sentence; and 
that the reSnainder of the stone was not originally 
in a state, owing to its inequalities, to receive 
engraved characters. 

This key-sentence, however, is by no means 
the only instance of battology in these inscrip 
tions. The whole record is cast in the battolo- 
gical mould. This has been shown in the repe¬ 
titions of kana, tokari, rakan, &c.; and could be 
shoAvn much more largely in the constant recur¬ 
rences of catch-words, and catch-clauses, from the 
beginning of the record to the end. To look for 
the history of the Persia of the Achsemenides in 
such a document, is about as reasonable as to 
look for the history of the England of the Plan- 
tagenets in the ballad of Ghevy Chase. 
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One thing is certain, that, by an alphabet of 
known forms and powers, and by experimental 
decypherment, the name of Darius Hystaspes is 
not discoverable on this monument. The prin¬ 
cipal figure seems to be described only b^ his 
style and title, as “ king,” or “ king of kings.” 
If any proper name occurs in the BehistUn in¬ 
scriptions, it is one earlier and greater than that 
of Darius, the name of the great Cyeus himself. 
1 lay little stress, however, on the circumstance 
of groups of characters happening to represent a 
proper name, because they may equally represent 
other things. In truth, of all points connected 
with the decypherment of unknown characters, 
none requires more caution, or has experienced 
less, than the assignment of proper names : in¬ 
valuable, indeed, ifjustly assigned, but, of all 
things beside, most misleading if hot. I shall 
confine myself, therefore, to the simple statement, 
that a word answering to the name of Cyrus^ 
stands prominently in one place of these inscrip¬ 
tions : neither written Kosroes, as by the modem 
Persians, nor Kuros, as by the ancient Hebrews 
and Greeks, but without the termination, as it is 
still preserved in the names of localities in Persia, 
simply Kur. Now this form of the name is sanc¬ 
tioned and certified by historical and local evi¬ 
dences of no ordinary force. For .^lian records 
the existence of a river bearing the name of 
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Cyrus, in the age of Artaxerses Mnemon; and 
we leam from Sir R. K. Porter that this river, 
in the immediate .vicinity of Pasargadas, the re¬ 
sidence of the greai; Cyrus, now bears the name 
of Aub-Awr*; in other words, “The river of 
Cyrus.”f 

* “ But Strabo (xv.) affords us a still better clue [to tlic site of 
Pasargadic, the city and palace of Cyrus], by telling us that the river 
Kur or Cyntst, is in the vicinity of Pasargada\ flowing through hollow 
Persia (Cade Persls). The last term can only mean the deep vales of 
Sewan and Hagceahad, whicii o])en into that of Merdasht; and the 
vale of Sewan is only separated from the plain of Mourg*aub, by the 
range of hills which bound the latter to the southward. Through the 
plain of Mourg>aub, and amongst these hills winds the Kur-avh towards 
the valleys of Sewan and llagceabad; traversing the whole of that 
hollow country, till it falls into the Araxes or Bundeiriir, something 
west of PersepoUs. Mourg-auh is distant from JVrsepolis forty-nine 
measured English miles. It lies north-eastward of that capital [as the 
course of Alexander's march in pursuit of Darius, also distinctly Axes 
the site of Pasargadie]; and the Kur flows at no great distance from the 
ruins described.” — Porter, vol. i. j>p, 5()7. 508. 

Strabo makes Cyrus take bis name from that of the river. .Amtuianus 
MarcelUnus, more naturally, makes the river takes its uaiue from that of 
the king. Strabo’s account is: ‘'Ecrt 5^ koI Kvpos y/c 

KolAijr ic<n\ovfi4vris Tltptrlflos ftioav wep2 TlwrctpyASas, oV ^cTaAAofe 6vofM 6 
fiaffiK€vs, iivrl *A.ypaidrov fufTwvofiaffdeh Kvpos,-— Strabo, 1. xv. p. 7‘i9, 
ed. Wessel. That of Ammianus (the version of reason and analogy): 
Amnes has regioues praetereunt multi, quorum inaximi sunt Choaspes, 
et Gyndcs, ct Amardus, et Charynda, et Cambjfseo, et Cyrus [the 
double example, from proper names, alone settles the question] ; cui 
ipagno et spftiioso, Cyrus, illc superior rex amabilis, abolito vetere, id 
voo&bulum dedity • . . quod et fortis esset ut ipse ferebatur, et vias sibi, 
ut ille, impetu ingenti molittis in Caspium dilabitur mare. — L. xxiii. 
e. 6. p. 375. 

f The story of ^Uan (so invaluable as historical evidence for the 
origin of the name of the Aub-Kur) is given, together with its scriptural 
moral, so happily, in the **Sacred Literature** of Bishop Jehb, that I 
cannot withhold from my readers the pleasure and profit of the following 
extract from that original work. Tlie incident is introduced in illiis- 

m, . p 
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tration of our Lord's saying respecting the gift of “a cup of cold water.” 
Having first illustrated this saying from Josephus, and the case of 
Herod .Agrippa and his fteedman Tbaumaslus, the author thus pro¬ 
ceeds : “ Tlie other is a Persian story, for which we are indebted to the 
moral taste of AiUan, Var. JRut. lib. i. cap. x^[xiii. It happened, on a 
certain day, that Artaxerxes Mnemon was 'making a journey, attended 
by his court: as the king passed along, bis unexpected appearance 
greatly distressed a Persian traveller, Sinstes by name. This man, at a 
distance from liome, was wholly unprovided with the meant of pre¬ 
senting .my one of those gifts, which the law required all subjects to 
offer to the Persian monarchs, on their royal progress j and with which 
lie saw the surrounding multitude eagerly advancing. Respect for the 
laws, and, still more, reverence fur his sovereign, filled him with anxiety, 
but he did not long pause or hesitate; he ran, at his utmost speed, to 
the adjoining river Cyrus; scooped up some water with both hands, 
approached the king, and thus addressed him : ‘ King Artaxerxes, reign 
for ever! That thou mayest not pass by ungifted, I pay my duty with 
such materials, and in such a manner, as my case admits; I pay my 
duty, with water from the Ci/rui. Should your majesty deign to ap¬ 
proach my dwelling, I hope to offer the best and richest gifts in my 
possession.’ Artaxerxes, filled with delight, addressed his subject in the 
following manner; ‘ 1 accept your gift with pleasure: I prize it more 
than the most splendid offerings; first, because water is, in itself, the 
most excellent of all thingsand then, because this water bears the name 
of Cvaus.’ The story proceeds, that Artaxerxes commanded his 
attendants to receive the water in a goldcu cup; sent to Sintetes a robe 
of honour, a golden cup, and a thousand Darics, and commissioned the 
mossenger to say, ‘ The king commanos thee, from this cup, to recreate 
thine own soul, as thou didst recreate his, nor didst suffer him to pass, 
ungifted and uuhonoured; but hououredst him as place and time per¬ 
mitted. And he wills that, drawing it with this cup, thou shouldest 
drink w,ater out of this river.’ Thus has history recorded the name, the 
act, and the reward of him, who bestowed a simple handful of water. 
The names of proud satraps, and the catalogues of their costly donations, 
meantime, have sunk into silence and oblivion. Does not this remind 
one of another gift, and a memorial uns|H!akably more blessed?—' Verily, 
I say unto you. Wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, there shall also this, that this woman hath dune, be told for a 
memorial of her.’”— Saer. Lit. pp. 236—238. AElian’s river Cyrus is 
the Aub.Kur. 
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ra&, Ffilhim rhArta>, out similo qiUd in quo tcri- 
bUur. Volumeu: Ub«r. 

A thoet of paprr, ar any simitar receptacle 
of writing. A votiitne : a book. 


W,Trr\i 


• kiiy Diversis circa fincm vocalil)ue> uttf inequati 
Sr' contronautium niiinero, (ocit cartMot. 

Composing a ftoi'tu with varying final 
vowels, or all unequal number of 
sonants. 




i mebtfiur, Exploratus, prubrtus homo. 

1 A tried and approved man^. 

roAi, Asceudityv’r tcaiam. Ascendit, crectne fuH. 
Ascending fip a ladtler. Aiceiuling,j‘ais8tt 
aloft. 


JSxiiloralus, probatua homo. 
- ^^^1 11 _ The tried and a|>proved man. 



dijJ a, Sancua amplua et ingena. 

A large and capacious aack» 

naker, Kxcavavit sarttm. 

Hollowing, excavating, Horn. StoM*cut> 
ting. 
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) tamur, MAjorls flguric characters: capitales 
littene. 


Large character*: capital letter*. 




namar, Cim«cendit montem. 
Scaling a movtUain. 




damilt Res efflglata: pee. ex marmorc. 

A statue, a figure: etpecMly of marble, 
(f. e. the group of figures at BebUtwt ?) 


<tMV< 


nard, "5iaccui infern^alnplUR.8llpem^rot(mdus 
et strictior, gul cx folii* palmce textui 
coneuitur, ct trajeotls palms filu'is Bti. 
patur, ut crentu* consistat, atquc In eu 
colligntiir reccns dactylorum pruventns, 
et ad alia loca traosponetur.*'— Gofftc*. 

k^j} y nard {Pert.)^ “ A sack wide at bottom and narrow 
at top. m^oofpalm-leavs.nnd strength¬ 
ened bv (their) fibres, whlcn stands erect, 
into wlifch they put Awsh <lates to be 
transported to distant places.'*.. jftcAord- 
so». 




rakan^ Notavit, scripsit, pinxit. 

Noting down, writing, painting. 

Notavit: pec. ptioctii orUiographicii. 
Voting: etprcialiy with orthographic 
points. 

Lineal duxit, scri|»itye. 

Drawing, or writing, Unas. 


i53EEjS 


, t fa-raitfn, Lineas nropd ab Inylcem dneere, et 
insigntrepuuetis. 

Drawing lines dote to each other, 
and ornamenting them with points. 


. Jij» rakaiti** DensisHnelsscrlpsit/Arwn.”— 

^ Writing « book with dosalf-ruled lines. 
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gT.f?tf\ 




y aki, Ir«8creiQ, altumve Jcctt 

Shooting an airow into the air, or atoft. 


Wkl.^fTA 


tocarit seu Frtefp^at: Sindoinm 

A gt'nerftl or Prefect: in the tan-- 


Tkocari 


guage a/ Scmde. 


7’hepn^ai TvtarMan. 




1 nuk. Vertex montis. 

The mouu^in top. 


lTTt\< 


*, iDi^en, Cotisidens. intidens. Kldiis avia: 
^ ' proprie in monte vel imiro. 

Bitting, sitting in. The nest of n 
bird: properly ivi a mountain or 
wall. 






tparakf Tranaivit a latere montem. 

Moving athwart tlic mountain. 



awaka, Suffultoa fait, sese fulsit atiqvd re, 
Fromietl up ; prop|iing hiinsclf up 
with any thing. 


mvf 


{^AJy namakt Scri/lait, exaravit. Eleganter nma> 
^ vit: fiec. 8cri{>tiirajn. 

Writes, engraves. Ornaments el«« 
gantly: eepeciatlya piece of wri-* 
ting. 


KItT 


kskif Cartus, pumllio. 

A cut'Sbort nun, a dwarf. 




van. Linen in monte. 

Lines on a mountain. 

(Q. hertf the ruied lines of the ItucripUon ?) 



tertfiird, PercusiU, cudit, tuditqup, malleo. * 
Striking, hammering, beating with a 
mallet. 
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tnatan^ Uvo v«hameotiot*. 
A stroke: a heavy emdie. 




mikan. Homo brevis et agtlis. 
A short active man. 




t g wont, Ignem scintillasreemlsit tgnltahulum. 

A tlndcr-box tending forth fire or 
si>trk8. 




rakatby FigurU omavit: piiixlt. 

Painting figures. Ornamenting with 
figures. 




t namak, Scrli»it, exaravit, Ubrutn (tabcUam). 

FJeganter ornavU: per. scrtpturam. 
Writing, engraving, o book (or /oA- 
tct), Oniamcnting elegantly: es- 
pcci'a% a wrftii^. 




1 « I <>i TZTa <> kBri,tnakOri, Bre» 

V-'-' vis corpora la. 

^ tiisque putnilio. 
A short and broad* 
bodied dwarf. 
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bcTidak, Aciem dcfixit in rem. (ilans mis. 
^ still qus balistarin arcu jacitur. 

Infixinff the mint Into anythiu^- 
A missile (bail) shot from across* 
iKtw. (A misi’iu shot from a 
bow V) 



yt.*» »af« Nunrlui mortis. 

*' A mfisiL*ii{t«r of death. 



y , »«. Surrcxit contra alHtnt. 

nUlng up against another. 


»^< <fi. 


bcntittk,G\m% missllis qua 
ex batistario aixni 
jaritur. 

(Q-Acrc, simply, A 
missilo (or arrow) 
ft'om a bow ?) 




CJjy 


varak. Arcus. 
A bow. 



9 atcU, Corpus. 
A body. 


Persona viri. 

A single person. 



ahy ttakem, Necarit pntdam. 

Killing/Ae prry. 
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war/, A/fhcft Imitve rum in pulmone. 

** Affecting or wounding any one in tlio 

lungs. 





raad, Juveofs pusillAnimcs vllosqae. 

Pusillanimous and craven young men. 



dik, Vociferatui fu>t. 
Crying out. 



trakfoak, Pnvkius, piisiltanimis. 

Cowardly, pusillanliiious. 



naktim, Fiinivit, pmnam cepit. Pcenam et 
vUidictam c^plt do eo, puiiivit 
eum Deus- 

Punishing, taking vengeance. In¬ 
flicting piinisliment or vengounce 
o» any our (6’or/). 



kRi, Punxit srorpio (i. e.' tagiUa f)■ 
Stings the tcorpion {the arrow f). 
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Fimivit. 

Funibhes. 


Perdidit. 

l>estroy«. 



‘1 kttna, Strictd iwct^iie m vinculf* dctcn* 
tu8 ftiit cafttivus. 


A prisoner kept closely and straigbtly 
bound in chains. 






nwtn, Intemnit. 
Slaying. 



*• <!•» FrlncejM. 

A prince. 


imperator. 
The em)icror 


*oai, Numemi seu multUudo homJnum. 
** A number or muUitudo of men* 



t<jV ward, AfTecit lirsUrc in pulmonc. 

** Artifcting or wounding anp one in the 

lungK. 


MM 



kandi, Strictd aretdque in yfinevOs «leten-> 
tua fUlt ca^ivta. ^ 

A cop/liN; kept closely and straightly 
bound tst ekaint. 


ssiss 


*nargt Vehementer le contorait prs ilolore. 
^ Writhing biunself vehemently from 

pain. 




fcb’ 


t mak&t Cceidit: concldit humi: vei loco luo. 
Fallen down; fallen to the ground: 
fallen where he stood. 



»U, awak, Mttitum suspirafls et fireqiienter Ab I 
diceos vir. Magnum commonstrans 
nicerorem. 

Moauing deeply and frequmtly c . 
claiming Ah I Manifesting great woe. 
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^ FW*t» fiMUJ’A rupll. 

__\!\ 1 lYTH Splitting or breaki: 




u/akSt PercuMit, cudit« tuditque mailco. 

Striking, liammerlngt beating with 
a mallet. 




karUf riura slmul Junxit: Ua nompluret 
copUvus colUgavit uno/tmc^ 

Joiniiie many together: to, linking 
together many capfioet by one rope. 

(n. a. pi. kamin.^ 


\ yy yW nat>*ak, ** Scrlpsit, exaravit. Eleganlcr 

. \ W.l irW.I T I ■ y A ornovit, pectU. Kripturain,”— 

Uoliut. 

'* Scripiit. exaravit (mtmnU et ar> 
tilicioBu impUdtis characteri- 
\»u).*'-^Freytag. 

Writing, engraving. Ornament¬ 
ing elegantly, etpeciaUy a writ¬ 
ing. 

Writing, engraving (in largo and 
artifldaily interlaced charac- 
tm). 




Zi kteki. 


Curtus, pu 


milio. 

A cut-aliort man, a dwarf. 






raA:««, )» *<I.ioeaBpropeabinvl« 

cem dueere et incignire puuctis.” 

— (ro//ia. 

Denai» tineii aerlpilt librum. 

Ruling line* dote to each other, and 
ornamenting them with points. 
Writiiig with closely-ruled lines (a 
book or tablet). 




tint. Crimen commisit. 

Committing a crime. Criminal 
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yW tpfliror» Fidit».fli8ur& rupit. 

A.l AT. u! rnTf. spatting or breaWr 




wakay Percttwlt, cudit, tuditque maltco. 

Striking* hammering, pounding with a 
mallet. 




* Plurasimul juuxft: iV/icom- 
plurea eapiii'os colligarit uno/ttne. 
Joining many together: so, linking to- 
getlter many captives by one ntpe. 




namak, “ Scripsit* rxaravJt. Eleganter orna- 
vit, pecui. scripturam/* — Ootius. 
Scriuslt, exaravit (magnU H artiU.* 
ciusis impltcUi* charocteribUB)."— 
FrpffUtg. 

Writing, oograring. Ornamenting 
eiegaiitly, cspeciaUy a piece of 
writing. 

Writing, engraving (in largi! and ar> 
tidclally interlaced characters]. 




I kali, * Ciirtiu, pumlllo, 

A cut-ihort man, a dwarf. 




rakan »/’ “ Llncos propc ah invfcem 
ducere ct insignlrcpunctU."—Go/Zuf. 

Ruling lines close to each olher, and 
ornamenting (them) with points. 

“ Dcnsls lincis scripsit /ibmm {tabet- 
lam}," — Frejftag. 

Writing with closelj-ruled lines a book 
(or tablet). 


i ant, Crimen commlsH. 
Committing a crime. 


Criminal. 




woro*, Qul scribil, tcribarius 
A writer, a scribe. 






ransi, Sagtttli pgtlrlt scopum. 

Shooting at the mark with arrows. 
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I^ndak, Glani miislHi quae ex baltaUurio xrcu 
^ * Jacitur. 


(4t. heret a miMilo (or arrow) from a 
bow. 



tporak, Annia. 
A bow. 



atrA, Corpui. Persona vlrl. 
A body. An tudivldual. 



VfoAatn, titrcavM pnedam. 

' Slaui^lerlng tke preg. 



itjii utari, Affiscit laesitve rum in pulmonc. 

** Affecting or wounding any one In the lungs. 



fall nomalr, Scripsit* exaravit. Elegantcr omaTit: 
prrc. ecripturam. 

Writing, engraving. Ornamenting ele> 
gantly : cfpeciailif a pioce of writing. 


EDI 




takf, Curtua, pumilio. 
A cuUahort man. 




awHt Corpui. Persona virl. 

A body. An Individu^ nian. 
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wakam, Neca?it pnetfam. 

' > KUibigfA^/>riy. 


warf, Affrclt leesitvif rum lo pulmonn. 

^ Affecting or vounding any otur in the lungn. 


^ P-A.I. namak, Scripiit, cxaravit. Klegaiitcr ornavll; 
pec. •cripturnin. 

Writing, engraving. Ornamenting ele¬ 
gantly : e$peciaUy a piece uf wriung. 

KT.TT.rtA 

kaki, CiirtuB, pumilio. 

A cnt-»hort man, a dwarf. 
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KUINS OF MOUIIG-AUB, OR PASARGADJl, 


VICINITY OF THE KUU-AUB. 


From the publications of the late Janies Morier, 
Esq., and of Sir Robert Kerr Porter, England 
and Euro[>e have been long familiar with the 
architectural remains, monuments of the art and 
magnificence of ancient Persia, seated in the 
valley of Mourg-Aub, and nearly fifty English 
miles N.E. of Persepolis. These ruins were first 
discovered and described by Mr. Morier; and, 
subsequently, examined in detail by Sir R. K. 
Porter. The chief remains, as described by the 
latter visitor, consist of an immense platform of 
white marble, about throe hundred feet every 
way, raised nearly to a level with the summit of 
a rocky hill, to whose side it adheres; of a square 
tower-like building, of the same lasting materials, 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile from the 
platform; of a cluster of ruined columns and 
platforms, more than a quarter of a mile further 
to the south-east; and the columnar vestiges of 
an immense single elevation, half a mile beyond. 
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still in a south-eastern direction. The first 
grand platform, Sir R. K. Porter conceives, may 
have been the sub-structure of a royal altar: the 
second elevation, no'v marked onjy by the bases 
of its columns, composed of the finest white 
marble, may fairly be conjectured to have been 
the ground-plan of a temple, or a palace. “ Uy 
the general plan, there appear to have been two 
entrances; one from the north-east, the other in 
the opposite quarter. They are both twelve feet 
wide, showing something like a step, advancing 
beyond the outer line of the floor. At about six 
feet distant from the north-east side of the build¬ 
ing, and standing out in a parallel point to its 
centre, rises the square pillar [tlie first object 
seen in the distance] which had drawn me hither. 
It appears perfectly distinct from all others, no 
trace of a second being found. One single block 
of marble forms it; and, as far as I could judge, 
it is full fifteen feet high. On examining it, 1 
was delightedly surprized at discovering a sculp¬ 
ture in bas-relief, occupying nearly the whole 
length of the north-west side of the pillar, sur¬ 
mounted by a compartment containing a repeti¬ 
tion of the usual inscription. I lost no time in 
measuring and drawing this invaluable piece of 
antiquity. 

“It consists of the profile figure of a man, clothed 
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in a gannent something like a womati’s ihift, 
fitting rather dose trf the body, and reaching 
fironi the neck to the ankle^ His right arm is 
put forward, half raised from the elbow; *8 
far as I could judge from the mutilated state, of 
its extremity, the hand is open and elevated. 
His head is covered with a cap, close to the skull,. 
sitting low behind,, almost to the neck, and 
showing a small portion of hair beneath it. A 
cirde (of what I could not make out) is just over 
the ear; and three lines, marked down the back 
of the head, seem to indicate braidings. His 
beard is short, bushy, and curled with the neatest 
regularity: the face is so much broken, only the 
contour can be traced. From the bend of the 
arm to the bottom of the garment, runs a border 
of roses, carved in the most beautiful style, from 
which flows a waving fringe, extending round 
the skirt of the dress; the whole being executed 
iwith the most ddicate precision. From his. 
shoulders, issue four large wings, two, spreading 
on each side, reach high above his head; the 
others open downwards, and nearly touch his 
jfeet. The ohisdling of the feathers is exquiate; 
but the most singular part of the sculpture i# 
Uie prcy^ion of two large homsfrom the crown 
of his head; they support a row of three baUs 
or (drides, within which we see smidkr ones 
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described. Three vessels, not unlike our 
European decanters, and regularly fluted, rest 
upon these balls, lijcing crested, again, by three 
smaller circles. On each side of the whole, like 
supporters to a coat of arms, stand two small 
creatures, resembling mummies of the ibis, but 
having a bent termination to their swathed 
forms. Over all is the inscripition. The figure, 
from head to foot, measures seven feet; the 
width of the stone, where he stands, is five feet; 
two feet from that line reaches the present level 
of flie ground. The proportions of the figure 
are not in the least defective; nor can any fault 
be found with its taste, being jierfectly free from 
the dry, wooden appearance we generally find in 
Egyptian works of the kind; and, in fact, it 
reminded me so entirely of the graceful sim¬ 
plicity of design which characterizes the be§t 
Orecian friezes, that I considered it a duty to 
the history of the art, to copy the forms before 
me, exactly as I saw; without allowing my 
pencil to add, or diminish, or to alter a line.” 


m. 


Q 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL IDENTIFICATION OF THE WINGED 
HUMAN FIGURE, DISCOVERED' BY SIR R. K. PORTER 
UPON THE PILLAR FACING THE PALACE AT MOURG- 
AUB, AS A SYMBOLIC AND CONTEMPORARY POR¬ 
TRAIT OF THE GREAT CYRUS. 

The identity of tiie ruins of Mourg-Aub with 
the ancient Pasargadae, first suggested by the late 
Mr. James IMorier, seems now very generally ad¬ 
mitted. The identification is materially strength¬ 
ened by the fact, that the name of Cyrus is still 
preserved in this locality in that of the river Kur, 
which flows near the ruins. The denomination 
“Mourg-Aub,” Bird-river, or the river of the Bird, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Kur, and 
apparently another name for that river, may 
prove, on examination, a fresh bond of con¬ 
nection with Cyrus, not only in his character, as 
described by profane history, of founder of the 
Persian empire, but in his character, as de¬ 
lineated in sacred history, of the fore-appointed 
and predicted minister of the only true God. 
To this new point of evidence I would now invite 
the attention of the reader. The name “Mourg- 
fiub,” or Bird-river, in itself an insignificant and 
unmeaning appellative, assumes a very different 
character and sense, if we connect it with the 
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colossal winged human *figure, forming so pro¬ 
minent an architectural feature in the immediate 
vicinity of the “K*np-aub,” or River Cyrus. From 
Porter’s description of this figure, and of the 
stately column on which it is sculptured, stand¬ 
ing alone in front of the remains of Pasargad®, 
it is plain that this erection must have consti¬ 
tuted a principal object in the original plan. The 
frequency of winged figures of men or monsters 
upon the monuments of Egypt and Assyria, might 
naturally enough suggest, at first sight, the idea 
tliat this figure, also, was only the mystic emblem 
of some local deity or genius. In the locality in 
which it stands, however, and in its connection 
with the name and city of Cyrus, the figure here 
in question gives birth to a very different idea. 
For what is the prophetic emblem under which 
Cyrus himself is delineated in the Prophecy .of 
Isaiah, nearly two hundred years before his 
advent ? it is that of a bird of prey. The image, 
moreover, is introduced with a solemnity which 
afiixes it to Cyrus, as with the impress of God’s 
own seal,—“ I am God, and there is “hone else: 
I am God, and there is none like me: Declaring 
the end from the beginning, and from ancient 
times the things that are not yet done ; saying, 
my counsel shall stand, and I will do all my 
pleasui'e: Calling a ravenous bird from the 
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EAST, the man that executcth my counsel from a far 
country.'^ Now Cyrus, being this ravenous bird, 
or man of Jehovah’s own , choice, what more 
natural in itself, or more strikingly corrobora¬ 
tive of the prediction, than that he should cause 
himself to be represented under a corresponding 
image ? in other words, that he should be repre¬ 
sented by the winged figure at Mourg-aub? The 
antecedent probability is greatly increased, and 
the relation of the figure to Cyrus brought still 
more home, when we come to examine and con¬ 
sider tlie ornaiiients with which the figure is 
surmounted. The head-dress, the reader will 
perceive, is composed of a ram’s head,' crested 
by basilisks and balls, the well-known regalia or 
ensigns of Egyptian royalty. But the golden 
ram’s head, surmounted by jewelled ornaments, 
was equally one of the chief royal head-dresses 
of the Persian inonarchs of the dynasty of the 
Achsemenides.* AVhen, therefore, in the sym- 

* Tiic usage strikingly cxe-niilifirs tlic harmony betircen prophecy 
and proranc history, the ram be ng a prophetic emblem of the then future 
Persian tmpire* ** And I saw n a vision a ram, which had two horns,” 
is Daniel's description of the united empire of the Medes and Persians. 
Upon wliieh a learned commer.tator observes, “ But a question remains, 
why that empire, which was before (Dan, vii. S) likened to a bear for 
its cruelty, should now be rc| resented by a ram f The propriety of it 
will appear, if we consider, that it was usual /or the hinp of Pereia to 
SKor a ram'e head made of gold, and set with precious stones, instead of a 
diadem. We may add, that a ram’e head with home, one higher and the 
other lower, was the royal ensign of the Persians, and is stiil to he 
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bolic figure at Mourg^ai^Jt), we find the wings of 
the “ ravenous bird”. of Isaiah, conjoined mth 
the known head-dnq^s.of the first kings of Eersia, 
what conclusion more just, than that, in this 
winged human figure, we have the symbolic re¬ 
presentation, or rather, from the life and nature 
expressed in the countenance, the t^era effigies of 
Cyrus the Great ? 

The inscription upon the pillar, above the 
head of the winged figure, if explanatory of the 
subject underneath it, must necessarily be re¬ 
garded with the profoundcst interest. Byt it is 
a common-place; and, consequently, without any 
self-evident connection with the figure. It is, 
however, the common-place in which Professor 
Grotefend purports to have discovered the name 
of Cyrus: the alleged discov.ery upon which his 
arrow-headed alphabet, and that of his whole 
school, is based. AVhen read, however, on the 
principle, already so largely verified i n these pages. 


seen on tbe pillars of I’crsepolis."—Sea Newton, vol. ii. p 5. Biahop 
Chandler’s Vindication, p. I j4., and Dr. Sharpe’s Sermon on tbe Rise 
and Pall of Jerusalem, p. 46, note."— Cuke on Dim. viii. 2, 3, ap. Cam- 
mentary an Holy Bible. 

At Cyrus, tbe founder of the Persian Empire, was certain to be db- 
tinguisbed by its prophetic symbols, we have in these facts and autho¬ 
rities the strongest matter-of-fact presumption in favour of the winged 
figure at Mourg-aub, crowned with the ram’s head and horns, and fiieing 
the gateway of h'u own palace at Fasargadar, being, as suggested in tbe 
test, at once a personification, and a portrait, of Cyrus, 
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namely, that letters of, tl^ same known forms 
possess the same knoAra powers,-—instead of the 
name of Cyrus, we meet oi^e more the huM, or 
cut-short stone-mason, designing ornamentally 
the royal eagle, with outstretched wings, and ex¬ 
panded hands, in the act of swooping upon his 
prey; being the subject represented pictorially 
upon the face of the pillar under this Inscription. 

A curious circumstance mentioned by Porter, 
namely, that, in this column, “like all the other 
pillars he had seen in this valley, a deep and long 
concavity runs nearly the whole length of the 
shaft, on the side contrary to that where the 
figure stands,” suggests the probability that this 
concavity may have been intended for the play 
of the rope Avith a Aveight attached, by means of 
which the sculptoA;’s crate Avas suspended, and 
moved up or down, so as to enable him to 
accomplish his task Avith steadiness and facility. 


CONTEMPORAEY DATE, AND COMMON AUTHORSHIP, 
OF THE SCULPTURES AND INSCRIPTIONS OP BE- 
HISTUN AND OF PERSEPOLIS. 

From the sameness of alphabetic forms, and great 
similarity of^.^ecution, observable in the writ- 
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ing at Behistun anu'^ersepoUs, it iias been con¬ 
ceived, and with mucjj^^iarent justness, thatthese 
noble monuments*were, most probably, not only 
contemporary in date, but works of one and 
the same artist. The probability is materially 
strengthened by the further circumstance, that 
(however the groups in question be read or 
rendered) several key-words • ai’e common to 
both series of inscriptions : such as rakan, a 
book or record written with closely ruled lings, 
or with closely ruled lines ornamented with 
points; namak, writing ornamentally, or calli¬ 
graphically ; kiiM, a dwarf, or cut-short man; 
wakd, hammering, pounding, striking, with a 
mallet, &c. Words, the reader will perceive, 
which, as here rendered, all relate alike to the 
manual execution of the engraving; the fidelity 
of the rendering being certified by the actual 
phenomena. But, if the monuments of Behistun 
and I’ersepolis were executed by the same hand, 
it follol^ that they were executed in the same 
age. * I have stated the probabilities that this 
age was the reign of Cyrus, extending, in all 
likelihood, into those of his immediate successors. 
From the importance attached by the artist him¬ 
self to his performances, manifested in the extent 
to which he has chronicled their praises, it is 
highly probable that scarcely less importance was 
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attached to them by his ^em^toyers, the first Per¬ 
sian monarchs; otherwise we might hardly have 
ventured to celebrate them ^it so great length. 
But he would seem to have been the Cimabu4 of 
his age; one to whose genius the kings of the 
earth paid willing tribute.* Hence, most pro¬ 
bably, the self-laudatory doggrel chorus, in which 
he celebrates his 6hef d’mivre of art, the central 
sculpture, throughout the four hundred lines of 
the Behistun Inscriptions. Standing alone in 
a rtf, he stood above the pride even of eastern 


* “ I'liaik's d'Aiijoii, (K’le di; S. Louis, aprus avoir otii couruuno roi 
do Sicilo ot de Juriisalem, par lo pape Clement IV., allunt en Toscaiie 
oil il favorisait Ic parti des Giicifes coiitrc lev Ciliclins, passa a Florence, 
ct voulm voir Cimabuc. Lc roi, iiccompagnf de sa cour, se rendit a 
ratellvr du pcintre, ct lui prodigiia les clogcs Ics plus flattcurs a la vuc 
de ses beaux ouvrage?.”— Biotjraphie Unhergelle, axt. Ciinahue, 

t The supremacy in art of Ibc liebistun sculptor is demonstrated, not 
by bis self-laudation, but by tbe work itself. “ Even at.so vast a height 
(otservoa I’orter), the first glance showed it to have been a work of 
some age accomplished in the aitj for all here was executed with the 
care and fine expression of the very bc.st at PersciKilis." And again : 
•• The execution, in this specinien of ancient art, is not inft-ior in any 
respect to the best at 1‘ersepulis; and the varied expression, in the 
(liflerent f ices may be regarded as almost equal to oay thing of the hind 
ilonr hg the chitel. The some progrem in anatomical knowledge, manifeeted 
ut Chilicl hfiitar, ie thown here, in the expired limbs of two of tbe figures; 
and, indeed, we see it even in the outline of the dressed figures, and the 
easy and true motion with which they appear to advance. No dcubt 
can be entertain«l, that the great antiquity of this piece extends to, 
at least, the era of those at Persepolls.”—Vol. ii. pp. 154 and 158. 
Tliese artistic criticisms all point to the idea noticeif in Ibc text, that 
tbe monuments of I’crsepolis and Behistun weic by one and the same 
hand. 
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despotism; and priS^d himself as the pictorial 
chronicler of the gi^ns and achievements of 
“ the great king.”* 

Having entered’to such an extent into an 
experimental analysis of the contents of the 
Behistun Inscriptions, it is not my intention to 
I’cpeat the experiments upon the closely cognate 
inscriptions of Persepolis. Enough to observe 
that they appear to be equally trivial and un¬ 
important; being mainly explanatory of the 
execution of the sculptures. Like those of 
Beliistun, they are written with closely ruled 
lines; and (only in a different manner) orna¬ 
mented with points. One example alone of 
decypherment claims insertion here, from the 
extraordinary coincidence wliicli it brings to 
light between the ancien^, and the modern, 
Persian i^ipellation of the Palace of Persepolis. 
Chehelpdnar, “The Palace of forty pillars,”'is 
its actual denomination. And wahiri mimr, 
“■•Fbtri^etropolis of pillars,” is its name in its 
own arrow-headed inscriptions, as read by ray 
experimental alphabet. Two curvilinear rows 
of ornamental points stand between the words; 
apparently indicating a double corresponding 
colonnade. The probability is high from their 
jnxta-position with the word minar, “ columns.” 
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NEW KEY 

FOR 

THE RECOVERY OF THE LOST TEN 
TRIBES. 


The most interesting problem in the history of 
the world as yet unsolved, unquestionably is, tlie 
national existence, and local habitation, of the 
lost ten tribes of Israel. The fact of their exist¬ 
ence, ind&d, stands certified by “ the sure woAl 
of pr/^fdipcybut the place, or places, of their 
j 3 i\Kii|i'inent have lain so long buried in the womb 
of time, that all efforts, heretofore, have seemed 
labour in vain to draw them from their living 
tomb. Still the efforts of learned ingenuity, in 
a matter of so high interest to revealed religion, 
have not ceased. They have been renewed, 
rather, with increased energy, in our own day; 
until the spirit of inquiry after the lost Israelites 
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has run nearly the circajit 'of the known world. 
The Chinese, in the far e|£t, and the American 
Indians, in the uttermost have been alter¬ 
nately identified, and with equal improbability, 
with the ten tribes. While the attention of a 
wise curiosity, recalled from these most impro¬ 
bable extremes, has more recently been drawn, 
on the one hand, 1;o the Nestorians of Kurdistan, 
or again directed, on the other, to the Afghans, 
of the Indus, the warrior hill tribes of Ca- 
biilistan. The argument advanced by Dr. Grant, 
of the American Mission, in favour of the claims 
of the Nestorians of Kurdistan to represent the 
lost tribes, is framed with much acuteness and 
ingenuity: but the nature and position of the 
country*; the very limited amount of the popu¬ 
lation f; and the absence of the rite of circum¬ 
cision, unite, as his countiyman. Dr. Itobinson, 
has shown on other grounds, conclusivbh' to ne¬ 
gative its seeming probabilities. The ri^v^ claim 
of the Afglnins is long prior in date, andi(WX 
think my readers will be likely to agree with 
me) of a far different character in intrinsic 
weight and conclusiveness. First brought into 

* For a complete liitproof of Dr. Gnmt*i th^ry, from this single con- 
fiidenitton, see Sir Ci^orge Rose's argument, in his Publieatton referred 
tu lielow, pp. 48. 8|« 

f Rose, uhi infhl, p* SI, 
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notice by Sir William Jones*, and subsequently 
controverted by the Hon. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, it remained ¥cx further and more exact in¬ 
quiry to demonstrate that, by both these high 
authorities, the claim of the warlike tribes of 
Afghanistan to be the representatives of the ten 
tribes has been, alike, received or rejected, on 
wholly inadequate grounds. The honour of this 
inquiry and demonstration belongs to one who 
still lives, and it is hoped may be long sparcd-tp/ 
enjoy it, the Right Honourable Sir George Rose., 


• “ niis sulijcct is briefly discussed by Sir William Jones, in a Note 
on a Translation by Mr. Vansittart. (Asiatic Itcsearches, vol. ii. art. iv.) 
Tbiit elegant scholar is inclined to believe the supposed descent, which 
he strengthens by four reasons.*'— Elphimtane, Aemunt of the Kingdom of 
Cauhd, p. 156, note. 

The author proceeds to controvert Sir William Jones's “ four reasons." 
But, as the opinion of so high an authority is entitled to great considera¬ 
tion, I subjoin tlie Note in question, without entering into the contro¬ 
verted points^, , 

nuTE nr the puesident. 

“ Til's accfiunt of the Afgh&ns may lead to a very interesting discovery, 
learn from Esdras, that the Ten Tribes, after a wandering journey, 
eame ti^ a country called Armrtth ; where, we may suppose, they settled. 
Now, the Afghans arc said, hg the beet Pereian hietoriane, to be descended 
''rom the Jews; they have traditions among themselves of such a 
descent; and it is even asserted [a fact now ascertained], that their 
Emilies are distinguished by the names of Jewiti tribes, altliougb, since 
dieir conversion to the bhim, they studiously conceal their origin [this 
itatemeitt is erroneous]. The Puehto language, of which I have seen a 
dictionary, hoe a manifat reeemUance to the Chttidaie, and a considerable 
district under their dominion is called Hazdreh, or Haedret, which might 
rasily have been changed into the word used by Esdras. I strongly 
recammend an inquiry into the literature and history of the Af^ta," 
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In the modest form of a pamphlet, entitled 
“ The Afghans, the Ten Tribes, or the Kings of 
the East,” this distinguisi^* writer has placed 
the question upon grounds which would have 
given pleasure to Sir William Jones, and from 
which, I am willing to believe, Mr. Elphinstone 
himself will hardly be prepared to dissent. In 
expressing my owto opinion, I state only the sen¬ 
timents of the most influential literary authority 
,2£.jcmr day. “ The country (observes an able 
writer in the Quarterly Review, in the Article 
upon Kaye’s ‘ History of the War in Afgha¬ 
nistan’) the country which is the scene of the 
events described, is one of great and particular 
interest. In geographical position, Afghanistan 
bears a resemblance to Switzerland. Looking 
back to the histoiy of the two countries, we may, 
perhaps, find, that, notwithstanding the advan¬ 
tage enjoyed by Helvetia in having Cse^ for its 
first chronicler, Afghanistan has more.i^it to 
excite and reward the diligence of the antiqjiary* 
We confess that we should, but recently, have 
feared to incur ridicule, by even alluding to the 
opinion of those who find, in the Afghans, the 
descendants of the ten lost tribes of Israel; but 
we must say, that we think no man need feel 
sensitive on that head, since the appearance of 
the late statement of the arguments pro et contra 
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by the Right Hon. Sir George Rose. We cannot 
go into his details at present; but, to glance 
merely at a few lead-jg points, the fact of their 
own universal tradition, their calling themselves, 
collectively, ‘ Bin Israel,’ Children of Israel 
(though they repudiate Avitli indignation the 
name of ‘ Yahoudi,’ or Jew), the, to us, new 
fact, that one particular Avarlike tribe style them¬ 
selves Yousufzie, or the tribe of Joseph,—-and 
several othei's—taken together A\dth the strongly 
Jewish cast of the modern Afghan physiognomy, 
seem to rebuke the levity hitherto prevalent, in 
essays alluding to this conjecture about their 
origin. We are very sensible that an apology 
may seem due to Sir George Rose, for such a 
merely passing reference to his Avork. But his 
OAvn pages contain many allusions to points of 
the highest importance, Avliich he admits not to 
have been yet properly worked out; more espe¬ 
cially as to the degrees of Hebraic element in the 
Afghan language*, and his Appendix affords 
much hope of speedy additional information.” 


* Upon this point, wo have (as already noticed) the Judgment of Sir 
AVilliam Jones: ** The Pushto language, of which I have seen a die* 
tionary, hat a mani/est retemblance to t/ie Chahlaic.^’ He will be a 
bold orientalist, who will dispute the competence of Sir William Jones 
to form and give such an opinion. Ur, AA’olS; however, undertakes 
virtuidly to controvert it. “ The Doctor (says Sir George Rose) 
proceeds to give ‘ specimens of Afghan words, taken partly from 

III. K 
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The argument of Sir George Rose ought to be 
in the hands of all, who take a Christian interest 
in the present subject; ana as it would be great 
injustice to the subject to abridge it, I shall con¬ 
fine myself to saying, that the concurrence of so 
many prophecies concerning the fortunes and 
linal return of the ten tribes, with the geogra¬ 
phical position, nUtional characteristics, physical 
features, and universal tradition as to, an Israe- 
Jjtisli origin, of the Afghans, corroborated by 


Afglinns themselves, and partly from Elphinstone’s Cahool.' In a foot¬ 
note he says, OIK, tiffht, is the o»/y lletjrew wnrd I found in the Afghan 
tongue.’” — fyoulff a/I, Rose, p. 39. I have no Afghans to confer with 
oil tile matter, but 1 possess Elphinstone’s Caubul; and will undertake, 
ill the second word of his “ Pushtoo Vucnhnlary,” to find a second 
Hebrew word i via. D'DEf’, Sitmim, with the article prefixed D’SXJ'n, f,e- 
tunitm, “ The heavens,” of which the Tushtoo, “ Jsmun, J-Teateii," is 
clearly only a dialectic variation I iinticc this merely as a specimen of 
Dr. Wolff’s carelessness and Iiastiness of examination, 

A third Hebrew term in the Pushtoo language, not in Hr. Elphin. 
slone's catalogue, Hz. liU, auhar, a river, has been elsewhere noticed 
ill the I’lislitoo term Nmff-nehar, the nine rivers. 

It is very true that the llcbraie elements in Mr. Elpiiinstone's Pushtoo 
Vocabulary arc rarej but he (Dr. WoKf) should have recullecterl, that 
the idiom of the Hebrews of the Captivity was Chiddee, not ,Heim«V 
Now, Sir William Jones has taken tlie true standard j and, upon due 
examination of the dictionary of the Pirshtoo language, has pronounced 
that “ it has a manifest resemblance to the Chaldaie." "niis is exactly what 
ought to he, in the language of " the children of the Captivity,” llj as 
we learn from llio book of Nehcmiah, viii. 1—8., the Jews of the later 
Captivity, at the end of seventy years, had so lost their Hebrew, that the' 
Book of the Law, tp .tie intelligible, had to be explained to them in 
Chaldaie, what must have been the case of the Israelites, who, even in 
Ncbuchadncuar'stim^ had been captives among the Chaldeans for above 
HO yeara? 
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the Israelitish names of families and tribes, and 
let it not be forgotten, of localities also, — pre¬ 
sent a case of evidence in support of their claim, 
altogether unparalleled in any other example. 

Physical features, and national nomenclature 
whether of tribes or localities, have ever been 
accounted among the surest indexes of the origin 
of nations. Let the claim of* the Afghans be 
tried only by these tests.—Upon the point of na¬ 
tional physiognomy, we will take first the testi¬ 
mony of a witness who (hastily enough, as Sir 
George has shoum) has called in question the 
Israelitish descent of the Afglnlns: “ From Ca* 
bool (says Dr. ^^''olff) I passed to Pgsliswur. . . . 
I tliought the general physiognomy not Jewish, 
but I was wonderfully struck with the resemblanoe 
of the Youssouf Ssye, and tho Khyberree, two of 
their tribes, to the Jews." To this admission, in 
the face of his own counter-impressions, of a 
Jew born, “ it is satisfactory (observes Sir 
Qcorge Rose) to be able to subjoin a testimony 
of the highest authority, that of the late la¬ 
mented Mr. Moorcroft, to the correctness of Dr. 
Wolffs statement, at least as to the likeness of 
the Kh 3 'berees to the Jews. lie says (in the 
year 1824), ‘ they are tall for mountaineers, and 
of a Angularly Jewish cast of features' " 

Upon the point of national nomenclature, the 
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testimony of the late Sir Alexander Burnes, how- 
•ever familiar to some readers, is too important 
■to be curtailed. “ The Afghans call themselves 
‘ Beni Israeol,’ or Children of Israel; but con¬ 
sider the term of Yahoodie, or Jew, to be one 
of reproach. They say that Nebuchadnezzar, 
after the overthrow of the temple of Jerusalem, 
transplanted them to the town of Chore, near 
Baraeean, and that they are called Afghans 
..frertn their chief Afghana, who was a son of 
the uncle of Asof (the vizier of Solomon), who 
was the son of Bcrkia. The genealogy of this 
person is traced from a collateral branch on ac¬ 
count of the obscurity of his own parents, which 
is by no means uncommon in the East. They 
say that they lived as Jews, till Kaleed (called 
by the title of Caliph) summoned them, in the 
first century of Mahomedauism, to assist in the 
wars of the infidels. For their services on that 
occasion, Kyse, their leader, got the title of Ab- 
doulrasheed, which means the Son of the Mighty^ 
[Servant of the Just ?]. He was also told to 
consider himself as the ‘ butan ’ (an Arabic 
word), or mast of his tribe, on which its pro¬ 
sperity would hinge, and by Avhich the vessel of 
the state was to be governed. Since that time 
the Afghans are sometimes called ‘ Putan,’ by 
which name they arc familiarly known in India. 
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I never before heard this explanation of the term. 
After the campaign vrith Khalecd, the Afghans 
returned to their native country, and were go¬ 
verned by a king of the line of Kyarrce, or 
Cyrus, till the eleventh century, Avhen they were 
subdued by Mahmoud of Ghuzni. A race of 
kings, sprung from Ghore, subverted the house 
of Ghuzni, and conquered India. As is well 
known, this dynasty was divided, at the death of 
its founder, into the divisions east and w'cst of' 
the Indus; a state of things which lasted till 
the posterity of Timourlane reduced both to a 
new yoke. 

“ Having jirecisely stated the traditions and 
history of the Afghans, I can see no reason for 
discrediting them, though there be some ana¬ 
chronisms, and the dates d® not exactly corre¬ 
spond with those of the Old Testament. In the 
histories of Greece and Home we find similar 
corruptions, as well as in the later works of the 
Arab and Mahomedan writers. The Afghans 
looh like Jews; they say they are descended from 
the Jews; and the younger brother marries the 
widow of the elder, according to the law of 
Moses. The - Afghans entertain strong preju¬ 
dices against the Jewish nation; which would at 
least show, thai they had no desire to claim, with¬ 
out a just cause, a descent from them. Since some 
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of the tribes of Israel came to the East, why 
should we not admit that 4:he Afghans are their 
descendants converted to Mahomedanism ? I 
am aware that I am differing from a high autho¬ 
rity, but I trust that I have made it appear on 
reasonable grounds.” 

A new and most interesting testimony, ad¬ 
dressed to Sir George Rose himself, comes in 
strikingly to complete the proof of Isi’aelitish 
origin, arising from national physiognomy, and 
national nomenclature. “ It is from an officer 
on the staff of the commander-in-cljief in India, 
one particularly well qualified to afford it. It is 
dated from ‘ Head Quarters, .Camp, Munikiala, 
20th Janitari/, 1852. Having been just through 
a part of Afghanistan Proper, although now a 
part of our dominimis, I cannot help writing to 
tell you how I was struck with the Jewishness of 
the people, the moment we crossed the Indus; 
and not only their appearance, but every possible 
circumstance tends to convince me, that they are 
the descendants of the Ten Tribes. 

“ ‘ They call themselves “ Bunnie Israel” (Bun- 
nie being exactly synonymous with “ Mac” in 
Scotland, and “Fitz” in England), and are proud 
of it; whereas, to all other Mahometans, a more 
severe term of abuse cannot be applied tham 
Yahoodie, of Jew. 
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“ ‘ One of the tribes that at present are giving 
us a good deal of trouble, is called the “ Eusyph- 
zie,” or tribe of Joseph; “ zie”. meaning “ tribe," 
and next to them are the “ Isakzie,” or tribe of 
Isaac; Ishmael is a very common name among 
them.’ ” 

Before taking up the thread of proof, already 
thus far woven to our bauds,' in order to carry 
on the clue, it will be right to state and consider 
such objections as have been raised. The-only 
definite, or rather indefinite, objections whicli ^ 
have appeared against the claim of the Afghiins 
to an Israelitish origin, are those advanced by 
the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, in his 
“ Account of the Kingdom of Caubul.” Mr. El- 
phinstone’s objections resolve themselves into 
two points: namely, first, that the descent 
claimed by the Afghans “ rests solely upon a 
vague [national] tradition; and, secondly, that 
this [national] tradition is clouded with many 
inconsistencies and contradictions.” To objec¬ 
tions of this nature, it is obvious to reply: 1. 
That national tradition has been, in all ages, the 
national history of all Eastern nations; and 2. 
That it is the character of all tradition, even of 
the most unquestionable, to confound the cir¬ 
cumstances, while it preserves the substance, of 
historic truth. These two laws of Eastern tra- 
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dition are alike indisputable; and brought into 
antagonism with them, both Mr. Elphinstone’s 
positions fall at once to the ground. 

Having thus briefly stated and removed his 
objections, I am now prepared to show that the 
witness undesignedly borne by this eminent 
statesman, in support of the alleged origin of the 
Afghan tribes, is quite as decisive in favour of 
that origin, as that adduced by Sir Alexander 
•Burnes, or even (so far as it goes) as that 
brought forward by Sir George Rose. To place 
this concurrence more clearly before the reader, 
I shall first state, simply, the points of agree¬ 
ment ; and then adduce the passages from El¬ 
phinstone’s “ Caubul,” wliich establish the proof 
of agreement between the respective authorities. 
1. They are agreed that there is a certain 
amount of fair probabilities, in the account given 
of themselves, upon the subject of their origin, by 
the Afghans. 2. They are agreed (a most im¬ 
portant corroboration of that account) as to the 
decidedly Jewish physiognomy of that singular 
and secluded people. 3. They are agreed as to 
the fact of the national nomenclature coinciding 
with the national features, in corroboration of the, 
alleged national origin; only, here, Mr. Elphin- 
stone unconsciously supplies materials for a far 
larger induction, in point to the argument, than 
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hus been - furnished, or thought of, by either of 
its advocates. I proceed to establish these three 
points of agreement in order, from Elphinstone’s 
“ Caubul.” Premising orilj'^, that the reader will 
do well to keep in mind, as he proceeds, the 
axiom laid down by Bochart, “ that, unless cause 
be shown to the contrary, every nation is to be 
believed in the account which it gives of its own 
origin.” 

1. “ The account they (the Afghauns) give of 
their own origin, is worthy of attention, and has , 
already attracted the notice of an eminent ori¬ 
entalist.* They maintain that they are de¬ 
scended from Afghaun, the son of Irmia, or 
Berkia, son of Saul, king of Israel; and all their 
histories of their nation begin with relating the 
transactions of the Jews from Abraham down to 
the Captivity. Their narrative of those trans¬ 
actions appears to agree with that of the other 
Mahomedans; and, though interspersed with 
some wild fables, does not essentially differ from 
Scripture. After the Captivity, they allege that 
part of the children of Afghaun withdrew to the 
mountains of Ghore^, and part to the neighbour- 
hood of Mecca, in Arabia. 


* Sir William Joiwt. 

f As there are districts called Chore, in diflerent parts of Afghanistan, 
is it not possible that the whole country may be here understood by 
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“ So far this account is hy no means destitMe of 
probability. It is known that ten of the twelve 
tribes remained in the East, after the return of 
their brethren to Judea; and the supposition, 
that the Alghauns are their descendants, explains 
easily and naturally^ both the disappearance of 
the one people, and the origin of the other. The 
rest of the story is confirmed by the fact, that the 
Jews were very numerous in Arabia at the time of 
Mahomet; and that the principal division of them 
bore the appellation of Khyber, which is still the 
name of a district in Afghaunistan, if not of an 
Afghaun tribe. The theory is plausible, and 
may be true.” 

2. The Jewish physiognomy is first noticed 
by Mr. Elphinstone, on the mission reaching 
Bikanur, in Rajpoutana, on its route to the In¬ 
dus. “ The upper classes (he observes) are Ra- 
Ijore Rauji>oot8. They are stout and handsome, 
with hooked noses," and Jewish features.” The 
Putans or Raujpoots of Rauj-pootana, it is well 
known, are of A%haun race: “ Their military 
qualities (remarks Sir George Rose) have long 

^ tbs mountaiua of Ghoi^'^-and included in tlie original settlement of tbe 
Afghans? “AH accounts "agree that (hey inhabited the mountains of 
Chore at a wry remole ptffod, and they seem early to hare possessed the 
mountains of Solinaus^ srliieh term, in its most esten'ded sense, com¬ 
prehends all tlM soutimni mountains of Afghanistan.*’— 
f.isa. 
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been recognized as pre-eminent in Indian war¬ 
fare, and have obtained for them, under the 
name of Putans, 'the highest reputation in the 
armies of Hindostan.” Of the Rajah of Bikanur 
our author further observes, “ Raja Soorut Sing 
is a man of a good height, and a fair complexion 
for an Indian. He has black whiskers and a 
beard, a long nose, and Eavjpoot features." Of 
this prince’s court he remarks, “ The court wtis 
different from any thing I had seen, those' pre¬ 
sent being fairer than other Hindostanees, and, 
marked by their Jewish features." After crossing 
the Indus, the same phenomenon ro-appears. 
“ There were several hordes of wandering shep¬ 
herds, encamped in different parts of the vast 
plain where we were. We went, on the day after 
our arrival, to examine one, which belonged to 
the Kharotees*, the rudest of all the pastoral 
tribes.—The girls, I particularly observed, had 
aquiline noses, and Jewish features." 

Where the Jewish physiognomy was thus 
marked upon the confines of Afghanistan, wc 
can well understand the impression made, by 


* “ The Kbarotee, inliabit the bills between Uie Gomul anil the range 
of Solimaun,”— Elphiiuime. Tlie Kharotees are a branch trilie of the 
Cbajies, aa appears from another passage, p. 438. " To Boorhaun 

belong the [Gbiijie] clans of Sotimaun Khait, Alt Kiiail, etc. It is 
tineertain, even with tlie Ghiijies, to which branch we ought to assign 
the remaining clan of Kharotee.”— lb. p. 437. 
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this physical national peculiarity, upon Sir Alex^ 
under Burnes, and so many beside who have 
visited the interior. Mr. Elphinstone does hot 
recur to the subject, though, doubtless, simi¬ 
larly impressed. 

Now, where the national physiognomy (and a 
Jewish physiognomy, above that of every other 
nation, is one not to be mistaken) thus strik¬ 
ingly coincides with the universal national tra¬ 
dition, the proof stands upon wholly different 
grounds from those stated by Mr. Elphinstone, 
where he tells his readera that, “ when closely 
examined, it will appear to rest upon a-vague 
tradition alone.'' For here we have before us 
two clearly separate evidences, corresponding 
with the conclusiveness of two answering tallies; 
the physical confirmhig the traditional; and the 
traditional accounting for the phj'sical. To 
overlook the essence of a proof like this, I must 
say, is unlike this author. It is one of those 
lapses, incident even to the most gifted in¬ 
tellects, which so frequently adtnonishes us of 
the mingled “ strength and weakness of the 
human mind.” When we see (and how often 
may be seen) the strength of an argument thus 
lost, and its weakness only dwelt on, the saying 
of a profound thinker, of our own times* ceases to 

* The bte Alexander Knox. 
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be a paradox: “ It is astonishing how few men 
know how to reason.” 

But to pass to the third point of evidence, un- 
designedly supplied, as it appears from its being 
wholly unnoticed in Elphinstone’s “Caubul,”— 
the witness of a Jewish nomenclature throughout 
Afghanistan. 

■ 3. The importance of this ^oint, were it not 
self-evident, might justly be measured by the 
stress laid by Sir William Jones even upop the 
unascertained probability of its existence: “It 
is even asserted, that their families are distin¬ 
guished by the names of Jewish tribes.” What 
was matter of assertion only in his time, is 
matter of certainty in ours ; Mr. Illphinstonc 
himself being here our main authority. His 
Jewish nomenclature, happily, is as copious as it 
is important: I shall, therefore, take the liberty 
of quoting from him largely. 

“ The origin of the name of Afghaun, now so 
generally applied to the nation I am about to 
describe, is entirely uncertain; but is, probably, 
modern. It is known to the Afghuuns them¬ 
selves only through the medium of the Persian 
language. Their own name for their nation is 
Pushtoon ; in the plural, Pooshtauneh. 

“ The Arabs call them Solimaunee ; but, 
whether from their possessing the mountains of 
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SolimauTi, from the name of some chief who may 
have headed them, when first invaded by the 
Arabs; or from some circumstance connected with 
their supposed descent from the Jews^ h entirely 
uncertain. They have no general name for their 
own country*', but sometimes apply the Persian 
one of Afghaunistaun. 

“ All accounts agree that they inhabited the 
mountains of Ghore from a very remote period f, 
and they seem early to have possessed the moun¬ 
tains of Solimaun; which term, in its most ex¬ 
tended sense, comprehends all the southern 
mountains of Afghaunistaun. 

* Thiii is a marked cireiimstanee: so unusual, as to imply, ante¬ 
cedently, sometfuiig very puciiiiar in their history and settlement. In 
one respect, moreover, it quadrates strikingly with the eireumstauces of 
banished Israel, who could have no home but in the laind of Promise; 
and, theiefore, would be unlikely to give a geiural name to tlie country 
in which they dwelt as pilgi'ims"only and sojourners, 

f “ They say that Ncbuchadneezar, after the overthrow of the temple 
of Jerusulein, transplanted them to the town of Gllure, near Bameean.” 
— Sir Alexander Jiurncs, '• Trarele into Bokhara," voh ii. p. 139. What is 
there, per te, incredible in this national tradition ? or why should it be 
discredited without such examination as the nature of the case may 
admit of? The maxim of lluciiart, that “every nation should be credited, 
unless reason can be shown to the contrary, in the account that it gives 
of its origin,” applies equally to the accounts given by nations of their 
fortunes. It is pre-eminently applicable in the case of banished Israel 
and Judah; whore unparalleled mislartunes must have been engraven 
on tire national memory, in a way unexampled in tlie case of any other 
pco)>le. It will hereafter appear that this Afgh'n tradition of tlie 
fortunes of the children of the Captivity under Nebitchadntzsar, is eor- 
roborated, independently, by the Jewish accounts; which represent this 
mighty eonqueror as colonizing his feontiers (jnobably with commercial 
views) both in the Bast and West, willi bodies of Hebrew emigrants. 
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“ It is certain, that the princes of Chore be* 
longed to the Afghaun tribe of Sooree, and that 
their dynasty wsw allowed to be of very great 
antiquity, even in the eleventh century, 

“ This people [of Chore] was governed, in the 
reign of Mahmood of Chuzni, by a prince named 
Muhommed*, who was defeated and taken pri¬ 
soner by that conqueror. Ili» descendants suf¬ 
fered many injuries from the house of Chuznce, 
till the middle of the twelfth century, when they, 
at last, took up arms, defeated and dethroned 
the king of Chuznce, and burnt* that magnifi¬ 
cent capital to the ground. Tlicy afterwards 
continued to extend their empire, and, by de¬ 
grees, reduced under their government, the 
whole of the present kingdom of Caubul, India, 
Bulkh, Budukhshaun, and a great part of Kho- 
rassaun.” 

In this statement, which certifies the remote 
antiquity of the sovereignty, and the still more 
remote antiquity, consequently, of the settle¬ 
ment, of the Afghan nation in its present 
abodes, attention is called chiefly to the ethno- 


* Tliui name alone negatires tlie notion, in some accounta, that “ the 
people of Chore were idolaters in the tenth century; ” and confirms the 
Afgh.-n tradition that the; were among the earliest proselytes to Maho¬ 
metanism. Enough that a prince bearing the name of the false prophet. 
Was their aoreteign in the age of Mahmoud of Gazna— See Etphituiont. 
p. IS.^. 
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nymic Sdimaunee, or the people of Solomon, given 
them by the Arabs, and to the name of one of 
their earliest possessions in Afghanistan, viz. the 
mountains of Solimaun, or Solomon, 

To these marks of apparently Ismelitish no¬ 
menclature we must add, that the loftiest peak 
of the Solimaufi range is denominated Tukht-i- 
Soleimaun, or Sohmon's Throne * (a fact which 
proves the whole range to have been so named 
from King Solomon); and that a great Afghdn 
branch tribe, inhabiting this region, also bears 
the name oi'Solimaun or Solimaunee. This 
“ Clan Solomon,” as it may properly be styled, is 
thus described by our author: “ The Solimaun 
Khail is much more numerous than any other 
Ghiljie clan : its numbers are said to amount to 
30,000, or 35,000, families. It is divided into 


* Mr. Elphinstonc's ticacription of the mountain ranges of Afghanistan, 
as seen fur the first time ns a irhole, gives such a picture of their 
graiuleiir, and is so perfect ns a piece of descriptive writing, that every 
lover of nature, in her sublimust forms, will thank me for its introduction 
here : 

" 'llie snowy range is liy no means of equal elevation, being, in some 
places, surmounted by p. aks of great lieight and magnitude, which do 
not taper to a point, but rise at once from thjir base, with amazing 
boldness and grandeur. The stupendous lieight of these mountains; 
the magnificence and variety of their lofty summits; the various nations 
by whom they are seen, and who. seem to be brought together by tliis 
common oitjoct; and the awful pnd undisturbed solitude, which reigns 
amld.st their eternal snows j fiU the mind with admiration and astonish¬ 
ment, that no language can ezpress,’’ — P, P5. 
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four distinct Ooloosses, but may be taken in two 
parts, the southern and northern, with refer¬ 
ence both to geogfiaphical, and to political situa¬ 
tion.” * * * § 

The Israelitish origin of these Afghan appel¬ 
latives, and especially of that of Solimau7i Khail, 
or Clan Solomon, is corrobated bj? the further cir¬ 
cumstance, that another Afgh/wi clan bears the 
name Datcood-zie, or the tribe of David.'^ The 
“ Dawood-zyes” are enumerated by Mr. Elphin- 
stonc, in his list of the Afghans “ generally 
called the tribes of Peshawcr.” They amount 
to 10,000 families. 

The clearly Hebrew names of Afghan tribes 
or clans, Inhak-zyeX, or the tribe of Isaac, Esau- 
UmU, or Clan Esau, Moossa-khail, or Clan 
Moses need only to be mentioned. They tell, 

• I*. 238. 

f May _pot the name of one Afgh in locality, “ Sioona Dang,” come, 
also, from the city of David, Sion ? 

I “ 'Die Ishaukh-zyes live between Zemuiidawer and the desert; and 
their country shares the character of those on which it tSorders; being 
hilly and fertile on the north, and flat and barren on the south, llie 
people are employed in equal nuniben on agriculture and pasturage. 
Their numbers arc about ten thousand families.” — f!lphin»to»e, p. 3!l9. 
"The employment'of Meer-Akhor, or Master of the Horse, is here¬ 
ditary in tile head family of the ishak-ayes."— Ib.jf. 516. 

§ The name of an Afghiiu mountain range, Khojeh Amraun (or th* 
hard Amratm}, being the same with Amram, the father of Muses, comes 
in very remarkably to corroborate the Israelitisli origin of the Afghiin 
name and tribe of Moossa-Kbail. From the Histoi^ of the Jews of 
CochiS we learn that this was the title of the Lmtrs after the Babylonish 

III. S , 
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at once, their only probable origin. That of 
Inhmael-kJiail, or Clan Ishmad^ might be added, 
were it not referable to the influences of Maho¬ 
metanism, or assumable, at least, to be so. But 
the Satdeh-khail, or Clan of Saul, derives a sig¬ 
nificance, which imparts itself to all the others, 
from the circumstance of the Afghdns claiming 
imaginary descent from the first king of Israel. 

This group of Hebrew patronymics, giving 
names to the tribes or classes of a great Eastern 
nation, in a way without example in other Ma¬ 
hometan populations, might alone justly awaken 
interest and inquiry. But when avowedly origi¬ 
nating in union with a universal national tra¬ 
dition, and taken in connection with the claim of 
Israelitish descent, it assumes the character and 
weight of substantive internal evidence. 

Names connected with the soil are here espe¬ 
cially to be noted; because every where, but 
above all in Eastern countries, these are gene¬ 
rally sure to be of the highest antiquity; and 
localities retain their names. This observation 
applies with peculiar force to the denominations. 


Captivity; n-ho ttr«there dvserilwd as nS?D D’lVri,* The Leeitee, Sbnt 
of Motet, dwelling licyond Uic Euphrates. Tliis is a curious corrobo¬ 
ration of the Afgh in name Mooea-Khait, or 7%« Clan of Motes t a tribe 
which, it hence would appoar, is a portion of the tribe of I.«vi. 

• Cochin Roll, p. SO. 
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“ Th*e mountains of Solomon,” “ The throne of 
Solomon,” already adverted to. This vast moun¬ 
tain range must,'According to the laws of proba¬ 
bility, have been so named originally, and could 
hardly have been so named capriciously, by the 
first Afghan possessors of the country. This 
consideration speaks volumes as ‘to its. origin. 
The terra, “ The throne of Solomon,” applied to 
its loftiest peak, rivets the true derivation. The 
prominence of this mountain as a feature iu the 
country, is thus graphically described by Mr. E1-, 
phiustone. “ Great part of this country (that of 
the Yizeerees) is occupied by the lofty moun¬ 
tain of Tukhti Soliraaun, and the hills which 
surround its base. Many parts of it are neariy 
inaccessible; one of the roads is, in some places, 
cut out of the steep face^of the hill, and, in 
others, supported by beams inserted in the rock, 
and, with all this labour, is still impracticable 
for loaded bullocks.” The names of localities 
like this are not given or changed in a day. 
They are time-worn.' 

I would not, however, rest the antiquity, 
either of the existing nomenclature, or the exist¬ 
ing tribes, of Afghanistan, upon general infer¬ 
ences merely. In ^orae particular instances I am 
prepared to prove^ from irrefragable authority, 
that Afghan names and tribes now in being, 
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were equally in being, iu the same localities, at 
the^omroenoeirieiit of the Christian era. 

This I will now briefly sho#i from a compa¬ 
rison of the classical with the modem geography 
6f /thia part of Asia. There can be tio collusion, 
in topographical coincidences between Ptolemy 
and Elphinstonc. It is not my object to ex¬ 
haust this kind of evidence : I will take, for the 
■ present, only a few salient points. 

Bahorana .—This denomination Ptolemy as¬ 
signs to. a city and district of Afghanistan, 
placed by him in longitude 118°, latitude 
37° 20'. The site of Baborana is further .deter- 
jnined, in the geography of Ptolemy, by its lying 
slnder his Niphanda (Elphinstone’s Stiffaid Coh, 
OP Smw-mountmn*), the head of the great Soli- 
nutun range of the, Indian' Caucasus, running 
southward from the Hindu Coush. . Baborana. 


« '** The of SoUmaun eoihtnenees «t itK» mouutida, wtuch. 
bus d«riv^ Uie name of Sofibid Coh, or fivm tKe tnifw 

with which it if cUwat/g covend, Siifikidi Gob stwda to the «outih of the 
jprojectioa of Hindoo Coosb, and is only separated ^ [as as 

Ptoleiii 3 r*s Niphuiida] by the valley of the Caubul river, lit 

risra aritb a very steep acclivity^ mi^ Ircqvieirtly call ^ii 

snmmtatn Spungknr than '£1ic former haa tho .same 

meaning in Pusiituo that the the Peraum/^— 

jK 100. Tiiere is jio xmstakin^ tike BoiiiNry;.,ii|l^ 4 ^ 

•note moanfam of SolmiauiH ‘ 

guage, ** Suffoid Cuh ia eov e r s j f ' ^to snow ttb^ghout the«yeair ; hot 
1 believe no oilier part of the boa snoiv after the end df a{i>t|'^*' 
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thetefore, ii ft dtijl^and region situated immedi¬ 
ately west of tlj^^limaun mountains. 

Now observe Mr. Elphinstone’s accou nt and no¬ 
menclature of ihe actual inhabitants of this part 
of Westerp j^Wnistan. “ I am now to speak 
of the tribes which inhabit the range of Soli- 
maun. The Sheeraunees inliabit north of those 
of the Zmunees. Their counWy overlooks that 
of the Bahours” Again: “To the north-west 
erf Zhobe is Khyssore, which seems to be a valley 
under the hills which support the table land of 
Seeom Dang: on the north-east, Zhobe* opens 
on the valley of the Gomul; and on the cast, it 
has the hilly countries mdar the range of Soli- 
mam ; the most northerly of which belong to 
the Hurrepaul division of the Sheeraunees, to tho 
south 0f whom are a division of the Banboews.” f 


* Cm Cm iwmiI geogf^hcr meet tlia naws, m ooDjuncuan with 'Jut 
^ SteMW in * owintrjt prufeaiieiUy oulomtod by flic triben of 

lirwl. without itt reedUng to iniad the Zobah of tb« Old ,'rcatament, w 
uftou (he aceoe of ihe (ehietemeiiU'of Saul and Oaeid?—Seu l Sam. 
xir. 47^ 3 Sun. Wit 3., ) Kinga. xi. S4., J Clifoa xeiu. 3. 

t “ The Banboars at» a eiWliiad tWhe. mueh addieted to mer- 
ghandieej and, oa the uAote, thf richeat and moat Ituurnluiig of the 
tribea of the IhimMiti. Their Whaua haa aonaiderabla power, and they 
are reckoned among the quieteat and naet hooeit of the Afghan tribes, 
fbe Uanbeon of the pW ere ebout Ihur thouaand familiea A large 
dieUion of the Sauhoon Urea id Sehra, bejrond tbe ipountainK of Soil. 
maun [the aite of Ptotemy't Baterana], It ie codtignoua to the eonntry 
of the Shwauneea, w'ith Vhom tbpao BauboorAire much eonnecied, and 
whom they rcaemble ie tbWt nunnera and cuatoma* Tina deaeription, 
while It narki the promieenee, eprroborata) the antiquity of thii tribe. 
It It that of a people of ancient atandlng in the country 
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I am not about to discuss tlic matter with spe¬ 
cial pleaders, whose lynx-eyed perspicacity can 
find or make flaws in all evidence, save that of 
the propositions of Euclid. 1 appeal only to the 
judgment of the sound geographer, and the good 
sense of the general reader, whether any rational 
doubt can be entertained that the “ Babours” 
of Elphinstone arc the. inhabitants of Ptolemy’s 
" Baborana” ? This Afghan tribe, therefore, 
was seated in Baborana, immediately under the 
range of Solimaun, on its eastern side, at the 
commencement of the second century of the 
Christian era, in a city and district bearing its 
own name; and as cities do not rise in a day, 
and settlements, to be noted in ancient geo¬ 
graphy, were presumcably of long previous du¬ 
ration, the Babours of Baborana may reasonably 
be supposed to have pre-existed in those lo¬ 
calities for centuries before Ptolemy’s time. But 
the Babours, in common with all the Afghdn 
tribes, style themselves, yi!j|af>pears, Beni Israeel, 
“ the Children of Israip fefi ^d. the character of 
all Eastcim tradition into account, it is 

almost a truism to addShat they must always 
. have done so. Thus, iii^eir case, we have, at 
once, the claim* to Israelitish ori^, and the 
proof of Israelitish desopntj carried back to the 
first century; or. evenvfar beyond it, towards 
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tlie period of the Assyrian and Babylonian Cap¬ 
tivities. Wo pass on to a name, Avlien duly ex¬ 
amined, of more prominent interest, and embrac¬ 
ing far wider results. 

Doroacana _Tliis city of ancient Kal)oIi.stan 

is located by Ptolemy in longitude 118*" 4.5', lati¬ 
tude 34” 45'. He fixes it soutli-west of Baho- 
rana and Lochama, all three lying cast under 
the range of Solimaun. The Lochanxi of Pto¬ 
lemy is obviously the Lopur of Elphinslone. I 
proceed to identify his .Dormieana, with the city 
of Citbul, and its inhabitants, “ the great tribe of 
the Dfluraunees." d’his identification, of the city 
at least, shall be given in the words of Mr. JCl- 
jdiinstone; “ The plain of C.aiibul, ha.s the l*a- 
ropamisau mountains on the west, part of the 
Cohistaun on the north, and the hills of Ning- 
rahaur or Ising-nchaur* and Logur, tonneckd 
with the range of Solimaun, on the cast. To tlu! 
south, it opens on a long valley ascending to- 
Avards Ghuznee, the greater part f)f Avhich is 
inhabited by the Afghaun tribe of Wurduk. 
On the west, this valley has the Paropamisan 


* “ From tlift nine streams which issue from it: nuny, in I’ishloo, sig- 
nifyiiig nine; and nehaura^ u tlream" — lilfUnttmie, p. 120., note.* hi 
this compound, Utc second term is pure Arabic, na/iar, a river, 

'llie relation of the Piishtuo to the Hebrew and Arabic, will be found 
for greater than has hitherto been thought. 
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range; and on the east, it has different branches 
of the range of Soliraaun, including valleys, of 
which the principal are Logur,” &c. Now, who¬ 
ever examines the Ninth Table of Ptolemy’s 
Asia, will see that the site of his Doroacana is 
placed in the region here described, or in the 
high plain of Cabul, lying between the Paropa- 
misan mountains and the Soliraaun range; under 
the latter of which ranges it is situated. But 
this site is the site of Cabul, for which Doroacana 
is only another name. This name is obviously 
derived from that of its inhabitants, the Dou- 
ranees* And this greatest of the Afghan tribes, 
consequently, is, equally -with the Babonrsj dis¬ 
tinctly traced to the second century, and far, 
though indefinitely, beyond it. But the Dou- 
ranees, like the Babours, style themselves Beni 
Jsraer/;' and, doubtless, have always done so. 
Thu.s, for the colonization of Afghtlnistan, and 
the descent of the Afghans, we ascend a second 
time to the first century, and towards the period 
of the Captivity. 

But, while the present name of the city, on 
the one hand, is thus merged by Ptolemy in the 

* Notvitbstonding tbc change of their namedrom AbAullecs to Doa- 
ranees, aiccilied to a dream of Ahmed Khan, I prefer tlie evidence of 
Ptolemy i and believe the clnmge, if it took plaee, to have been tbc 
restoration only of thrir raeient name. National names are hardly to be 
changed by the whims of rulers. 
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present name of its population; it is very re¬ 
markable, on the other hand, that he gives to 
the entire population of this region the present 
name of the city. His Kaholitai are the people 
of Kabul, and Kahulistan. The ancient and mo¬ 
dern names reciprocally verity each other. 

From their capital, Doroacana, we turn to tlie 
country of the Kabolitm. They arc seated by 
Ptolemy along the entire course of his Dar-go- 
manis river; and his Dar-goraanis is the same 
with the Ilelmund or Etyinander. The identity 
is demonstrated by the facts, that the l)ar-go- 
inanis and the Helmund, or one of its chief 
branches, the Turnuk, alike rise near Gazna* 
(thus proved, at the same time, identical with 
the Gauzaca of Ptolemy), and flow alike into the 
great lake of Sejentan (in. the .country of the 
Asateni of Ptolemy). 

Let Mr. Elphin stone now describe for us this 
river, and name the tribes bordering on it. We 
shall learn something more than the name of 
Ptolemy’s Cabolitie, and their connection witlx 
his Doroacana. 

“ The greatest of the rivers, which run 


* The long eour«! of the Helmund river through mountains, seem; lu 
have been unknown to Ptolemy. Accordingly, he places its source near 
Gaena, instead of near Cabul. The source of bis Dargomanis FI., is 
that of the Tumuk. 
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through the west of Afghanistaun, is the Ilel- 
mund, or Etyraander. It rises at Cohee Baba, 
twenty or thirty miles west of Caubul, on the 
eastern edge of the Paropamisan range. It 
runs through those mountains for upwards of 
two hundred miles, and then issues into the cul¬ 
tivated plains of the Douranees.” The Doura- 
nces of Elphin stone, it follows, are the Kabolitas 
of Ptolemy. 

Let us follow them in Mr. Elphinstone’s fur¬ 
ther descriptions. “ There is no marked limit 
between the Aubistandeh * and the country west 
of the meridian of Mohkoor; the latter, how¬ 
ever, has a western inclination. It is included 
between the Paropamisan mountains and the 
range of Kojah Amraun; and may be divided 
into the valley, of the Urghessaun, that of the 
Turnuk, and the high country between those 
rivers. The former is not broad, nor remark¬ 
ably fertile: it slopes to the northward. It is 
inhabited by Doiimneeff; and the mouth of it 
extends to the neighbourhood of Candahar.” 

“ The whole of the country I have been de¬ 
scribing, from Khelautee Ghiljie to Ueraut, ex- 

* The Aub-ittaadeh is identilied with Ptolemy’s Aria lacus, not only 
by its iocatity, but by the nomenclature. For Ptolemy places on the 
banks of hU Arm laeus the city of /istauda, arid Aub-istandeb, is r/te 
iroter 0 / Antauda, 
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cept Seeahbund and Suzaur, is inhabited by the 
tt'ibe of Douranee, which is the greatest among the 
Afghaum.” 

These verifications may give some just idea of 
the real antiquity of the Afghdn settlements in 
the mountains of Ghoi*c, thought by some to 
have been their primitive seats; and on which 
Mr, Elphinstone observes, “ All accounts agree 
that they inhabited the mountains of Ghore from 
a very remote period.''' Ghore, would ap¬ 
pear to be merely the Arabic term for a border 
country, or a district surrounded and shut-in by 
mountains.* And, accordingly, we find, in the 
Afghdnistan of Ptolemy, on the opposite side 
from Ghore, the city of Gorya; and tlie district 
of Goriwaf, in Swat, south of his Lambatw or 

* jyCi ‘•‘I- regiuliis, Locus regioiiis angustior inter 

moutes.— Gnlius, 

“ There are three Chores, all within the borders of the Parupamisaii 
mountains; and it is not very obvious which of the three was the seat of 
the Choree kings. Tlie first is to the south-east of Bulkh; the second, 
north-west of Ghuznec; and the third, cast of Fiirra. The few native 
opinions I have beard, fix on the last-mentioned place; and I am 
strongly inclined to agree with them, from the consideration of a passage 
in D’Herbelot (article Caiatheddin), where one of the kings of Ghore 
is said to have reduced “ Haver and Kerinessir, which separate Chore 
from Hindostan.’ These countries must, therefore, have lain to the east 
of Chore. Mow, of the three Chorees, that near Furrah alone is to the 
west of Gurmseer and Dawer [the Raver and Kermessir of D'Herbeiot], 
and, consequently, it alone can be said to be separated from Hindustan 
by those districts."— Ktphiiulom. p. 15.1, note. • 

If this be so (and I quite concur in Mr, RIpbiiistouc's view), the 
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Lampagae and Suasteni, .towards the Indus. 
Whence J infer the settlement of the Afghan 
tribes “ in the mountains of 'Ghore from a very 
remote period,” to be contemporary with that in 
the Gorga and Gmioea of Ptolemy*, in Eastern 
Afghanistan. 


Ghan of early Afghan history, is the Gorya and Goritea of Ptolemy, 
ill Swat. Ilia JJaradra: are the people of Dawer: his Gandaro!, With 
less likelihood, tlioso of Gtirmseer. 

• Nothing in gcogtaphical research is in itself more interesting, or 
better repays the care bestowed, than a close- collation of Ptolemy with 
our best modern maps and surveys, llis Gorya and Goriaca, with the 
adjoining mountains and rivers, for instance, collated With Elphinstonci 
strikingly cxeinpUfy the essential fidelity of his nomenclature, and cor¬ 
rectness of his positions. # 

We will first tpke Mr. Elphinstone’s description of the country laid 
down. “ ITie next river is that of Kauskhaur [vulgo Coihgar], which 
rises in Piishtce Kbure, the peak in Ileeloot Taugh, which contains 
the source of the Oxus. The Kaushkhaur river issues from the opposite 
side of the peak, and is divided from the Oxus by the ehairi of Beeloot 
Taugh, which runs along its right bank as far as Hindoo Cotish; and, 
on its left, is the country of KaushiluiuT, from wkiclr it derives its name. 
After passing Hindoo Coosh, it has on its right, the projection from that 
mituntttin, so often mentioned before. On its left, it has mountains parallel 
to that projection, of great hciglit, but not bearing perpetual snow. It 
then passes througli the hilly country beneath the great ranges, and 
rushes, with surprising violence, into the valley of the Caubul river. 
I give that name, in conformity to former usage, to a river, formed by 
dificrent streams, uniting to the East of Caubul. Two of the most eon- 
sideraile come from Hindoo Coosh, through Ghore-bund, and Punj-slieer 
and derive their names from those districts. They join to the north [?] of 
Caubul; and pursue a south-easterly course, till they reach Bauree- 
Kaub. A stream little inferior to those just mentioned, conies from the 
west of Gliusnee; and > is joined, to the east of Caubul, by a rivulet, 
which rises la the Ihstopamisan mountain, in the hill called Cohee Baba. 
This rivulet alone passes through Caubul, and may be said to have 
given its name to the whole river. 
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NATIONAL CUSTOMS AND CHABACTEBISTICS COR- 
EOBOBATTVE DP ISRAELITISH ORIGIN. 

To the foregoing marks of Israelitish nomen- 
clatui*e in AfgMnistan, and geographical proofs 
that the tribes to whom this nomenclature now 


** All the streams I have mentioned, unite at'^auree-kaub, and form 
the river of Caubnl, vhich flows rapidly to ilu East, increased hy all the 
brooks from the hills on each side. It receives the river of Kaush-kltaur, 
at Kaumch, near Jellalabad; and thence' runs east, hreokt through the 
minor branches of Hindoo Coosh, and forms numerous rapids and whirl¬ 
pools. 

“ After entering the iilaiil of Fesliawer, the Caubnl river loses a good 
deal of its violence, but is still rapid. It breaks’into dillercnt branches, 
which join ag<un, after they have received a river, formed by two streams, 
which come from the valleys of Punjeora and Swaut; and having now 
collected all its waters, it enters the Indus little above Attock,” — 
Elphinstone, pp. 112—Ill. 

Now, on a superficial inspc'ction, this account may seem to contain 
little in common with that of Ptolemy; with whose nomenclature and 
projections, it, nevertheless, in all the main^points, completely coincides. 
For Ptolemy’s Coat FL, rising in his Caueatii Monies, and running 
between two projections from that range, through bis Goriita, is the 
Kaus-khaur river of Elphinstone, rising in Hindoo Coosh (whence, pro¬ 
bably, the name Coas or Khans'), and running, between its projections 
through Ghorehund. His Sugstus Fla. so named by Ptolemy, from its 
passing through Swaut, is the Piinjshccr. His third river (by him 
unnamed), rising in the Paropamisan mountains near Gazna, running in. 
a south-eastern direction, and piercing the opposite range projected from 
Hindoo Coosh, is the Caubul river, precisely so described and repre-. 
sented by Mr. Elphinstone. Again, Ptolemy’s Oorya and Goria-a, on 
the left bank of his Coas P'lu., is Mr. Elpliinstone’s “country of Kattsli. 
hhttur, on the left of his Kauskbaur river, from which it derives its name.” 
Lastly, Ptolemy’s Baborana, near the junction of the rivers, is pretty 
manifestly Mr. Elphinestone's Foarre-kaub. * 

If the Alexandrine geograidier's details are sometimes, apparently 
somewhat out of position, the error may often, and with justice, In? sus¬ 
pected to lie rather in Mercator’s maps, than in Ptolemy’s projections. 
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belongs, are the same with those who occupied 
the country-in and before the age of Ptolemy, 
I would here subjoin corroborative evidence of 
another kind,—the evidence arising from na¬ 
tional customs and characteristics. 

“ Life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for han^, foot for foot,” was the well 
known Mosaic Law of retaliation. The strict 
observance, among the Afghdns, of the same law 
of retaliation, is thus stated by Mr. Elphinstone: 
“ The injured party is considered to be entitled 
to strict retaliation on the aggressor: an eye foi- 
an eye^ a tooth for a tooth, and so on.” 

“ Moses said. If a man die, having no chil¬ 
dren, his brother shall marry his wife, and raise 
up seed unto his brother.” Here is another, 
and very peculiar,Mosaic law. Sir Alexander 
llurnes informs us, that this is, also, the Afghdn 
law; and that it is brought home for its origin 
to Judaism by the physical aspect, and tra¬ 
ditional descent, of this singular people: “ The 
Afghdns look like Jews; they say they are de¬ 
scended from the Jews; and the younger brother 
marries the widow of the elder, according to the law 
of Moses." 

Avarice, and the love of gain, have been the 
national sin and characteristic of fallen Israel. 
The existence of this, as “ the ruling passion,” in 
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a nation calling itself Israelite, is internal evi¬ 
dence for its claim. Let us hear authorities on 
this point, as to flie national character of the 
Afghans. 

“Avarice (says Sir George Rose) is their 
ruling passion.” “ The love of gain (says Mr. 
Elphinstone) seems to be their ruling passion; 
most of the Douranee chiefs pti&ir hoarding up 
their great, but useless, treasures, to the power, 
reputation, and esteem, which the circumstances 
of the times would enable them to command by 
a moderate liberality. Tite influence of money on 
the whole nation, is spoken of by those who knoAV 
them best, as boundless, and it is not denied by 
themselves.* 

These national customs and characteristics, by 
which the Afghdns are distinguished from the 
surrounding Mahometan nations, might, even 
under ordinary circumstances, well arrest the 
attention of the, ethnologist. But when con¬ 
sidered as the customs and characteristics of a 
nation of Jewish aspect, and calling themselves 
Israelites, they assume, an importance which can¬ 
not rationally be eluded. It is in vain to ex¬ 
plain them away: they become brands of the 
Hebrew race. 


* EIpbinstone's Caubol, p. 250. 
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A more general, but scarcely less significant, 
indication of their Israelitish origin, is discer¬ 
nible in one grand peculiariiry, as contradistin¬ 
guished from the surrounding nations, — the 
purely patriarchal character of their manners 
and institutions. 

“We find (observes Mr. Elphinstone), among 
the western AighAns, a sort of primitive sim¬ 
plicity, which reminds us rather of the Scriptural 
accouwts of the early ages, than of any thing 
which has,been observed by moderns in nations 
where society is still in its infancy.” * 

Again: “ The independence of the Sirdars is 
maintained by the i»fluence over their clans, 
which they derive from their birth, and from the 
patriarchal institutions of the Afghdn tribes.” f 

The patriarchal character belongs equally, or 
more strongly still, to the Eastern tribes; of 
the chief of which Mr. Elphinstone remarks : 
“ The slender tie which holds their societies 
together, is derived from community of blood, 
aiwl subordination to the representative of a 
common ancestor. Their government is patri¬ 
archal.” J 

These traits, in aqy case significant, become 
fixed and appropriated, when taken in connec- 

* P. S8». t f P- 37 
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tion witb Hebrew aspect and claims. Isolated 
in his motintains, the Afghan, in countenance 
and complexion, fs equally unlike the Indian, 
the Tibetian, the Persian, and the Tartar, by 
whom he is surrounded. But the ph 3 'siognomy 
which is thus foreign from all around him, finds 
its prototyj>e in the most mar^d physiognomy 
of the whole human, family, that of the Jews. 
Struck by the strong contrast, and strange iden¬ 
tity, of feature, we naturally ask. Who arc jrou ? 
He answers, We are Beni Isbaeel. We may' 
refuse our belief, because we may refuse to be¬ 
lieve any thing; but scepticism cannot change 
the physical characteristics of nations; scepti¬ 
cism cannot unmake the countenance of the 
Jew. 

The Israelitish names of A%hdn tribes or lo¬ 
calities already noticed, taken in their insepa¬ 
rable connection with the national claim to an 
Israelitish origin, are significantly corroborative 
of that claim itself. Although the nomenclature 
of Afghduistan, however, as thus far examined 
into, is clearly biblical altogether beyond the 
usage of Mahometan nations, it does not include 
the name or names of any of the lost tribes of 
Israel. It is with proportional interest, there¬ 
fore, that we come now, at length, to a denomi¬ 
nation upon which there can be no mistake: a 

ni. T 
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patronymic, wliich, in one of its derivatives, 
stands, in Scripture, as the representative of the 
whole Ten Tribes, and ■whiclV is itself the com¬ 
mon synonymc for two of those Tribes, Ephraim 
and Manasseh. The reader will anticipate my 
return to the Afghan tribe denominated You- 
fioni-ziE, or Tin;: 'I’kiuk ok Joseph. Obvious and 
familiar, however, as the scriptural fact ought to 
be, it may be apprehended that, by many, it may 
not be borne in mind that “ The tribe of Joseph” 
is the scriptural equivalent for the two half 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh; but a])propri- 
ated pre-eminentl}'^, in the Apocalype, to the 
great Tribe of Ephraim. Thus, in Numbers, 
xiii. 8 and 11, we read, “Of the tribe of 
Ephraim, Oshea the son of Niin,—of the tribe 
of Joseph, namely,, oi the tribe of Manasseh, 
Gaddi the son of Susi:’’ and in Revelation, vii. 
6' and 8, “ Of the tribe of Manasses were sealed 
twelve thousand. Of the tribe of Joseph were 
scaled twelve thousand:” while, in Numbers 
xxxvi. 5, we find the two half tribes united, by 
Moses himself, under this common patronymic: 
“ And Moses commanded the children of Israel, 
according to the word of the Lord, saying, The 
tribe of the of Joseph hath said well.” ‘ 

The name2of the great Afghan tribe of Eusof, 
or Eusof “the tribe of .Joseph,” is, in point 
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oF fact, the same with “ The tribe of Ephraim,” 
or The tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. My 
reason for bdieving it, here, to represent Ephra¬ 
im alone, is, as will appear hereafter, that the 
tribe of Manasseh is found elsewhere in India. 

The scriptural origin, and real significancy, 
of the Afghdn denomination ^Eusof-sye, now 
brought definitely to light, is palpably of the 
very highest importiJnce. For, in Ephraim, wo 
virtually recover the ten lost tr-ibes, of which 
Ephraim is the scriptural representative. While 
we recover them practically, in the surrounding 
Afghan tribes, who, as certainly as the Eusof- 
zies are “ the Tribe of Joseph,” are themselves 
the Representatives of others of the lost Ten 
Tribes. But, if this be so, the question to what 
tribe or tribes they may, respectively, belong, is 
quite a subordinate consideration. 

From this recovery in the Eusof-zye, of the 
great lost tribe of Ephraim, I proceed to Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone’s account of that Afghan 
race. A few short extracts Avill suffice to show 
how far their character continues to throw light 
upon their origin, by its actual conformity with 
the Scripture character of Ephraim. 

“ The original seats of the Eusof-zyes were 
about Gana and Noshky: the last of which 
places at least, is on the borders of the Dushtee 
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Loot, or Great Salt Desert, and now held by the 
Beloches, under Kelauti Nussecr. 

“ The Eusof-zyes have possessed these coun¬ 
tries [their present seats] for upwards of three 
hundred years; and though most of them have 
heard their oriejin is from the west*, few 
possess any knowledge of the original residence, 
and former fortunes, of their tribe.” t 

Speaking of the invasion of the Eusof-zye 
country by the first l^logul emperor, Baber J, our 


• Tlie importance of llie arising from this particular Eusof-zye 
trmiition will appear, vrlieii wc come to the question,—How the Israelites 
of the Captivity came to migrate into Afghanislau and southern India, 
and from whence? 

f “ The following account is extracted from a history of the Eiisof- 
ryes, written in a mixture of I’ushtoo and Persian, in the year 11B4 of 
the Hejira (a. n. 1771). The original history is of considerable length; 
and, though mixed with such,fables iis the siqrerstitious and romantic 
notions of the country suggest, it has a comisitney, and an apjKarnnce of 
truth and exactness^ which wonhi entitfe it to credity even if it were not cor¬ 
roborated by the Kinperur ISauber, who is one of the principal actors in 
the events which it describes, and is besides one of the most correct his¬ 
torians ill .Asia.”— Id. p. tlttU. 

^ “ The kingdom of Caubul bad fallen into the hands of the famous 
Emperor Bauber, who was then rising into notice. He several times 
attacked the Eusofzyes; but made no great impression on them, as they 
always found n secure retreat among their hills. At last, Bauber made 
peace with them, and secured them in his interests, by marryiny a 
danyhter of their Khaun. Batiber himself decribes these campaigns in 
his Commentaries, and confirms the story of hit marriaye.” — Jd. ib. 

TTiese indubitable testimonies to the correctness, in the main, of the 
Eusof-zye history, reach beyond this history: they are a witness to the 
substantial truthfulness of Afghdii tradition, and therefore, of their 
Hebrew origin. When what wc can bring thus to a test proves to be 
fact, we have no right to reject what cannot be bi ought to a test. 
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author observes, “ The whole tribe was under 
one Khaun, during these conquests; and his 
power seems to Iiave been much greater than 
what the modern Khauns enjoy. 1'hc jKjople, 
however, appear still to have been turbulent and 
windy." 

“In their behaviour to other tribes or nations, 
they ap|)ear to have united the fei’ocity and 
craft of savages, with the moderation of a more 
advanced stage of civilization.” 

“ It is hardly necessary to say that the Ihisof- 
zyes set the king at defiance; they boast of their 
independence of him, and^ scarcely consider the 
tribes under his government as Afghauns.” 

“ What has already been said, will have pre- 
jiared the reader for the utmost weakness of the 
government, if not for the svijsence of all govern¬ 
ment. A sense of independence, carried beyond 
the bounds which are essential to order, is cha¬ 
racteristic of all the Afghauns; but most of their 
governments arc despotisms, when compared 
with that of the Eusof-zyes. 

“ I have hitherto been speaking of quarrels 
between different clans; Avhich, one Avould think, 
would unite the members of each more strongly 
among themselves. No such effect, however, 
appears. Even within the clans, there is nothing 
like peace or concord; the slightest occasion 
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gives rise to a dispute, which soon turns into an 
affray.” 

“ The horrors of these domestic feuds are 
sometimes aggravated by a war with another 
Oolooss,” 

“ The Judoour^ a numerous brancli of the 
Eusof-zyes, wlio live east of the Indus, allow 
great power to their chiefs, and, in consequence,' 
are exempt from the strife and bloodshed which 
prevails among the other Eusof-zyes.” 

We have but to contemplate the spirit and 
conduct of rebellious Euphraim under David 
and his successors, aqd to remember that the 
Eusof-zyes call themselves “ the tribe of Joseph*, 
that is, The Tribe of Ephraim,” to see the cha¬ 
racter of the fathers reflected in the children’s 
children ; the same turbulent, restless, and rebel¬ 
lious spirit, which characterized Israel in the 
wilderness; and which led the prophet Hosea to 
■describe, under an image borrowed from Sinai, 
Ephraim, even in the hour of her being “ carried 


* Their ]>RtriarchaI name U preserved in its purity in that of one of 
the two main branches of the Eutofzytt. “ The tribe of the Eusofzycs 
is divided into two great braches, Eusor, and Munder; the first of which 
acquired Swaut, I'unjcora, and Booticre; and the latter, the plain north 
of tlie Caubiil river, with the valley of Chumla. The Eusor are again 
divided into three separate, and now iudejiendent clans, the Accoozyes, 
Mooblezycs, and Lawezyes; of whom the former obtained Swaut and 
Punjeora, and the two latter Booncre." — Elphmstone, 
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away captive: For they are gone up to Assyria, 
a wild-ass alone by himself.” 

From the foregoing delineations of the cha¬ 
racter, I pass to our author's description of the 
present seats of the Eusof-zyes. “ The Eusof- 
zyes are a very numerous tribe, divided into 
many little communities, chiefly under demo¬ 
cratic constitutions. They possess the extensive 
country between thtfOtinaunkhail mountains and 
the Indus, Hindoo Coosh and the river of Caubul, 
composed of the northern part of the plain of 
Peshawer, and the valleys of Punjeora, Swaut, 
and Boonere. They also possess Drumtoor on 
the eastern side of the Indus." “ The Eusof- 
zye part of the plain of Peshawer extends along 
the hanks of the Indus, and the river of Cauhul, 
from Torbela to Hushtnugger.” 

Having once identified the Eusof-zyes as 
“ The Tribe of Joseph,” or of “ Ephraim,” we 
may reasonably take this Afghan tribe and ter¬ 
ritory, as the nucleus around which we may 
naturally look to recover fresh traces of Israe- 
litish nomenclature; possibly, even some vestiges 
of others of the lost tribes. Should any such 
evidences be still recoverable, it is very clear 
that the whole proof of the Israeli tish origin 
claimed by the Afghdns, must be greatly strength¬ 
ened and augmented. Having carefully ex- 
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aminod, in Ptolemy and D’Anville, the borders of 
the lilusof-zye country with this special view, the 
result more than met my just anticipations. Of 
this my readers shall now be enabled to judge 
for themselves. 1. I found, in Ptolemy, on the 
Eusof-zye line of the Indus, the city of ’Icrayoo/soy, 
or Isagurus (placed by him on the Indus near 
its confluence with the Bidaspes); a name which, 
at once, identifies itself with Issachar, and dis¬ 
closes to us that lost Tribe, side by side with 
Ephraim, seated upon the Indus, at the com¬ 
mencement of the second century, in a city of 
their own foundation; a geographical fact which 
carries back their first establishment in that 
locality far, though indefinitely, towards the 
Captivity. The Isagurus of Ptolemy re-appears, 
slightly modified or corrupted, in the Ashnagar 
of D’Anville, a town situated at the confluence of 
the Beliat (Bidaspes?) or Hazard river Avith the 
Indus; and on the border of the Eusof-zye dis¬ 
trict of lower Swat. 2. In the modern nomen¬ 
clature of the adjacent mountains, lying to the 
east of the Indus, D’Anville here supplies a further 
corroboration, as important as it is clear, and aU 
the more important, because, heretofore, it has 
passed wholly unobserved ; I refer to his “ Joud 
ou Aioud Montagnes,” The Mountains of the Jews, 
placed by him due east of Isagurus or Ashnagar; 
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being the chain which bounds the celebrated 
valley of Cashrneer, on its western side. I would 
observe only,- that the denomination Joud or 
Atoud, is applied indiscriminately, in the East, 
to the whole Hebrew race; as we see, at the pre¬ 
sent day, in the.instance of the Black and White 
Jews of Cochin. The fact, that the Hebrew rolls 
of Books of the Old Testament, still extant 
among the Black Jews of Malabar (as proved by 
an example now in my possession), written on 
sheets of red goat-skin, came to them from Cash-, 
meer, at once proves the existence of an ancient 
Hebrew colonization in that valley, and explains 
D’Anville’s “ Montagnes de Joud on Aioud.” 

3. On the opposite, or western side of the 
Eusof-zye country, occurs another territorial 
appellation, sca^^ely less indicative of Israelitish 
origin than that of Isagurm. Like this, it has 
hitherto escaped* notice in this connection; yftt, 
if the verification prove correct, in it we recover 
another of the lost Tribes; a Tribe, moreover, 
often joined, in the Old Testament, with Issa- 
char. The denomination for which I would 
now bespeak attention is Zablestan; a region of 
Afghanistan, whose boundaries, and chief loca¬ 
lities, are thus, defined by D’Herbelot: 

“ ZaMestark, Nora d’une Province limitrophe 
de riaidostan. Elle cst situ6e entre les Pro- 
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vinces de Khorassan au Septentrion, de Gaur 
I’Occident, du Segestan au Midi, et des Indes a 
rOrient. Les principales villes de cette Pro¬ 
vince, sont Gaztia, Bamian, Miimend, et quelques- 
uris y ajoutent Cabul, qui est la plus Septen- 
trionale; en y comprenant vieme une partie de 
cedes de la Province de Gaur." 

Whether the coincidence be regarded as de¬ 
signed, or casual, the tcrrkorial appellative Za- 
blestau, may legitimately be rendered, “ The 
land of Zkbulon.” The contraction, or corrup¬ 
tion of Zabulou-estan into Zabl-estan, is so easy 
and natural, that, so far as the names alone are 
concerned, the one may without hesitation be 
taken as the equivalent for the other. When to 
the common name of the region in question and . 
of the lost tribe of. Zebulun, add the con¬ 
siderations, that its inhabitants, like all the Af- 
ghdns, claim to be a portion ,of the lost Ten 
Tribes, calling themselves Bcni-Israeel; and that 
Zablestau is said to include a part of the pri¬ 
mitive seats of these self-named Israelites in 
Gaur, thus linking its inhabitants with the ori¬ 
ginal emigration ; there seems no reasonable 
ground of exception to the belief that Zabl-estan 
is the seat of the lost Tribe whose name it ap¬ 
parently preserves. 

The grouping of the existing evidences of 
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Israelitish nomenclature in Afghdnistan at this 
stage of the argument, it is preserved, can 
hardly fail to’arre'st and fix the attention of the 
thoughful anil unbiased reader. There remains, 
however, still untouched, one comprehensive 
proof; a proof combining and compacting to¬ 
gether all the rest, which had heretofore equally 
escaped the observation of others and my own. 
The proof in question and in conclusion is this, 
that the country itself was anciently denomi¬ 
nated, and is denominated to this day, from 
its immemorial inhabitants, the lost Tribes of 
Israel. 

It was not until I had completed the survey 
of Afghdnistan, and the detail of evidences now 
laid before the reader, that my attention was 
recalled by it to one Ptolemaic name of a people^ 
which had always perplexed, without in the least 
enlightening me. The name, indeed, was 'so 
general as to seem absolutely without any defi¬ 
nite meaning. In traversing the country upon 
Ptolemy’s Ninth Table, 1 had again and again 
passed it over as an unsolvible problem: for, in 
the entire field of his nomenclature, it stood 
alone. At last, as proofs for my argument 
accumulated, its connection with banished Israel 
suddenly broke upon my mind; and, where all bad. 
been hopeless obscurity, all instantaneously be- 
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came clear. The name was 'Apta-ro^vKat, Abis- 
TOPHYLi, “ Tub Noble Tribes.” By Israel alone 
could such a title be appropri&ted, and to Israel 
alone could such a name be characteristically 
applied. But its appropriation by the lost Ten 
Tribes of Israel, “ The tribes of the Lord,” was, 
at once, Scriptural and natural; while its appli- 
cation to them by the heathen geographer was 
o.nly the natural and necessary consequence ol 
its prior adoption by themselves as their rightful 
ethnonymic; a mournful remembrancer, even 
as “by the waters of Babylon they sat down 
and wept,” of their divinely ennobled race! 
From thoughts like these I was, the next 
moment, awakened by a fresh discovery and 
restoration. Ptolemy disposes his Aristophyli 
in juxtaposition with his Kabolitoe. The juxta¬ 
position of the two names first opened my eyes 
to their commou meaning; and to the fact, self 
evident when once adverted to, that the ancient 
Kabolitm are, literally, “The Tribes,” and the 
modern Kabvd, and KabiUistan, the city anc 
country of “ The Tribes,” The name is simplj 
from the Arabic terra, kabUat, Tribus. 

“ A Tribe,” pi. kahail, Tribus, “ Tribes.’ 
The term is now, indeed, familiar to the Englisl 
reader, from the French wars in Algeria, against 
Abdel-Kader’and “The Kabylea." 
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Like most discoveries of value, easy when once 
made, I may own that my only surprise was, 
that we should so long have been so near the 
light without seeing it. The true etymology and 
application of the terms Kabolitce, Kabul, and 
Kabulistan, indeed, might still be disputed by 
“ word-catchers who live on sj'Uables,” had not 
Ptolemy’s Aristophyli, “ The Noble Tribes,” 
happily come in to Confute etfectually, if not to 
silence, this class of objectors. 

The traditional claims of the Afghdns to be? 
what they uniformly, as appears by every kind of 
evidence, style themselves, Beni-Isi'aeel, or the 
main body, at least, of the lost Ten Tribes, thus 
far established by geographical jiroofs, ancient 
and modem, as well as by their own topogra¬ 
phical nomenclature of their, tribes and localities, 
it needs only a few words and extracts at once to 
establish (with Sir George Rose) their further 
claim, although one not advanced .by themselves, 
to the prophetic title of “ The kings of the East.” 
This title, in point of historical fact, they have, 
again and again, established for themselves, as 
conquerors and founders of mighty empires in 
the greatest countries in Asia. Not to waste 
words upon what is, or ought to be, known 
as a historical truism, I will submit the proof 
in Mr. Elphinstone’s eloquent notices of the 
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ghdnistai), inevitably (to all reflecting minds at 
least) suggests the inquiry, how, when, and 
from whence they came there ? This inquiry, 
it is my next object and duty to institute and 
pursue. 

It is reasonably to be anticipated that, when 
nations migrate, traces of their migration shall 
be found upon their ascertainable route. It 
may further be presumed,* on equally rational 
grounds, that if the migrating nation be not 
wholly nomadic, and their migration be pro¬ 
longed into far-distant lands, traces of it will 
be legible, in after times, in the form of inter¬ 
mediate settlements and stations. Now, these 
antecedent probabilities pre-eminently hold in the 
case of the Ten Tribes, in their alleged transit, 
from “the cities of the Medes,” to the moun¬ 
tains of Afghanistan; one district of which, Ha- 
zarah, lying along the Ilelmund river,- Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones has, fairly enough, cqpjectured to be 
identical with the country of Arsareth or Asareth, 
mentioned as their remote retreat by*Esdras. 
As Mr. Elphinstone has not only doubtetS, but 
undertaken to disprove this conjecture, it be¬ 
comes necessary to inquire into his grounds of 
objection, and to see whether there may not 
exist still stronger grounds in favour of Sir 
William Jones-’s theory, than this distinguished 
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man has advanced against it. It is only fair to 
give his objection^in his own words. “ His (Sir 
William Jones’s) first argument is drawn, from 
the resemblance of the name of Ilazaureh to 
Armreth, the country whither the Jews are said 
by Esdras to have retired. But this reasoning, 
which was never very satisfactcfry, is destroyed 
by the fact, that the Uazaurelis arc a nation, who 
have but recently occcupied, and given their 
name to a part of Afghanistan.”* 

Now, not to dwell upon the uncertainty, in 
the East, of oral, or even of written information, 
upon points of this nature, after having examined 
more fully into the matter than either Mr. El- 
phinstoue or Sir William Jones, I am prepared 
to prove that the name of Hazareth, and the 
nation of the Ilazaurehs, afe extant in Ptolemy, 
so far back as the second century of the Chris¬ 
tian era: the former, in the very district now 
named Hazard, on the banks of the Ilelmund 
river; the latter in that of Ptolemy’s Kasirotte, 
a people of the adjacent country of Segestan. 
Mr. Elphinstone (or rather his coadjutor Lieu¬ 
tenant Macartney) thus describes Hazara in con¬ 
nection with the Heliuund:— “ This river is the 
greatest of the Khorasan rivers: it rises west of 


“ The Kingdom of Caubulf' p. 157. 
III. U 
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Cabul, in the hill called Kohi Baba. Its course 
is south-west, through the Hazara country."* 
The Helmund of Elphinstone, it has been 
already shown, is the Dargoraanis of Ptolemy. 
Now, if we recover, in the Alexandrine geogra¬ 
pher, the root of the name Hazara upon this 
river, the question at issue is at once disposed of, 
and disposed of in favour of Sir William Jones. 
For this restoration, I have only to refer 
the geographical reader to Ptolemy’s Ninth 
Table, where he will find upon his Dargomanis, 
or the Helmund, the city of Bar-Zaura: the 
prefix being merely the Syriac term, Bar {Sons) ; 
but the name itself, very plainly, Zaura, or, with 
the article, Hazaura. 

We come now to the second point, the nation 
of the Hazaurahs, at the present day seated on 
the Helmund. In Ptolemy, as I have already inti¬ 
mated, we find this very name, and, it may well 
be presumed, this very nation, in his Kacre/pairai, 
Casirotw, a people of the neighbouring country of 
Segestan, adjoining, on the south, another tribe 
or nation, named by him AiTu]aavSpoi,_/ETYMANDBi. 

Now, it is signally to be noted that, according 
to Mr. Elphinstone himself, the river Helmund, at 
this day, bears, also, the name of the Etymandbr ; 


* “ Kingdom of CanttJ,” p. 663. 
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a fact which, at once, connects it with the yEty- 
mandri of Ptolemy; and, in union with his Bar- 
Zaura, marks the joint-migration of the adjoining 
tribes of Segestan, the Casirotw or Ifazaurehs, 
and the Etymandri, at a period indefinitely prior 
to the second century, from Segestan to the 
Ilelmund.* Instead, therefore, of weakening, a 
strict geographical inquiry authenticates Sir 
William Jones’s “first argument,” which is 
independently rendered probable on so many 
other grounds; while it altogether breaks down' 
the counter-argument of his accomplished op¬ 
ponent. 

Having thus prepared the way for the intro¬ 
duction of the passage in question from II. Es- 
dras, by proving that the name Asareth has 
existed from time immemorial in Afghanistan or 
its neighbourhood, in the district of Hazara^ 


* This two-fold emigration is marked by the two-fold nomenclature 
in the locality itself The river is named the Etymander, the country, 
Hazara; clearly owing to the Etymandri giving their name to the one, 
and the Kasirots to the other. The denomination Hazara is widely- 
spread over Afghanistan. The river of Cakul itself (the ancient 
Bidaspes) is, by D'Anville, styled “ Behat ou Hazard." 

The denomination claims special notice and attention in its etymo¬ 
logical bearing. The Arabic root Hazara, signifies Expulit, pro- 
Boripait, abegit, ExpMing, protcrUnng, banithing ; and^^jj, Expulsua, 
abactus, ExpeUed, banished* What more appropriate general name for 
banished Israel? It will presently be seen that a similar note of the 
Captivity existed, in Ptolemy’s age, in another Israelite quarter and seat. 
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and people of Kasirotce or Hazaras^ this most 
remarkable passage can now, at length, for the 
first time, be submitted in full, with the advan¬ 
tage to which it is really entitled, to the judg¬ 
ment both of the scientific, and of the general 
reader. Its extraordinary corroboration of Sir 
George Rose’s tiew of the miraculous baptism, 
by passing through divided waters, which Is¬ 
rael was ordained invariably to undergo, is 
an undesigned coincidence Avith prophecy and 
sacred history, of such moment as to stamp with 
the air of great historical authority the narrative 
in which it stands; while it supplies fresh confir¬ 
mation, of a deeply interesting character, to the 
argument of that Right Honourable gentleman. 

Account of the Migxiation and SetAement of the 
Ten Tribes. 

“ And whereas thou saAvest that he gathered 
another peaceable multitude unto him; those 
are the Ten Tribes, which Avere carried away 
prisoners out of their own land, in the time 
of Osea the king, whom Salmanasar, the king 
of Assyria, led away captiv'e; and he carried 
them over the Avaters, and so came they into 
another land. But they took this counsel among 
themselves, that they would leave the multitude 
of the heathen, and go forth into a further coun- 
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try, where never mankind dwelt. That they 
might there keej} their statutes, which they 
never kept in their own land. And they entered 
into Euphrates by the narrow passages of the 
river. For the Most High then shewed signs 
for them; and held still the jlood till they wm-e 
passed over. For, through that country, there 
was a great way to go, namely, of a year and a 
half; and the same region is called Asabetu. 
Then dwelt they there until the latter time; and 
now, when they shall begin to come, the Highest 
shall stay the springs of the stream again, that 
they may go through: therefore sawest thou tlie 
multitude with peace.”—11. Esdras, xiii. 39—47. 


vestiges of the IOST TBIBES IN OTHEB 
QUARTEBS 01*' THE EAST. 

Afghanistan, however, although to all appear¬ 
ance the chief seat, is not the only settlement of 
the lost Tribes in the East. Apart from any 
remains in their first settlements on the river 
Gozan, or in the adjoining cities, a remnant still 
appears to be left near Hamadan, in Media. Si¬ 
milar fragments, in all probability, may exist in 
other parts; while, according to the accounts 
given of themselves by the Jews in India, and 
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which, since the day of Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 
have been familiar to the English reader, an 
Israelite population forms the older part of the 
Jewish settlements in Cochin and Malabar. 

The division of these Hebrew colonists, arising 
from physical discrepancy of countenance and 
colour, into “ Black and White Jews,” is now 
generally known. It is also known, that, while 
the White Jews deduce their origin from colo¬ 
nists, who fled thither from Jerusalem upon the 
destruction of the city and temple by Titus, 
the Black Jews claim descent from Israelites of 
the Captivity, placed in Malabar, originally, by 
Nebuchadnezzar. It is further known, that the 
Jews of Cochin, more especially the Black Jews, 
allege themselves to have possessed, and still, in 
part at least, to retain in their possession, records 
of their own histoi-y, and of the history of their 
nation, from the time of the Babylonish Captivity 
to a comparatively reoent period.* 


* In the Cochin MS. (presmtly to bo noticed) these documents are de- 
aenbed.Bs written, not in Hebrevr, but in several Indian dialects, entitled 
there, “ 2%e tongue of AUNadiz, The Cingaliy 7'he tongue of Maiahar, and 
the Bienagi** i. c. tlie dialects which, after Hebrew had ceased to be their 
living language, had become native to the Jews of India. So with the 
Afghans the Pushtoo (apparentlyr a Tartar idiom), so with tlie ancestors 
of lx)th, the Israelites of the Captivity, the Dialdee, replaced the Hebrew. 
This is the true answer to alliicepticism founded on cliange of dialect among 
the Bent Israccd of Ai^Khibiatan. The Jews of the Captivity had lost their 
Hditrew in seventy years. •** Lea versions Chaldaiques deviant »£oes< 
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These reports, at length, awakened some in¬ 
terest at Calcutta; and gave rise to Dr. Bu¬ 
chanan’s two visits to Cochin ; who inquired into 
the circumstances on the spot, and was admitted 
to inspect some MS. remains. He has publislied 
the result of this inquiry and inspection. “The 
White Jews had only the Bible written on parch¬ 
ment, and of modern appearance, in their Syna¬ 
gogue ; but I was informed that the Black Jews 
possessed, formerly, copies written on goat skins; 
and that in the Synagogue of the Black Jews, ‘ 
there was an old record chest, into which the 
decayed copies of the Scriptures had been thro^vn. 
I accordingly went to the Synagogue with a few of 
.the chief men, and examined the contents; which 
some of them said they had never looked at 
before, and did not seem greatly to value. The 
MSS. were of various kinds, on parchment, goat, 
skins, and cotton paper.” * 


sairus d£puig la CaptiviU: de Habylon; parceque Ics Juia oublivrent alors 
leur langue. et ne iiarlcrent plus que Ic Chaldeen dans leun synagogues. 
Apres la lecture d'un verse de la Bible en hebreu, un interprete 1« tra- 
duUait sur-le-champ en Chald^en, pour I’intelligence dcs assistants; 
inais comtne il se trouvait trra peu d'hommes en etat de traduire asset- 
vite en public on prit le parti d'^crire a loisir des versions en langue 
Chaldaique, pour la commodity des docteurs. De I'origine des Tar- 
gmu.”—LtAouderie ap. Biogr, Univert, art. Jonathan bm Vtxid, 

We read tbis. and then wonder that the Afghans, if Israelites, have 
exchanged the Hebrew fur the Pushtoo in 2500 years I 
* "Christian Researches,” p. 215., Srded., Edinb. 1812. The MSS. on 
goats’ skins Jgtd red, ate understood to be peculiar to the Black Jews, and 

P 4 
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Dr. Buchanan’s account of the Black and the 
White flews of Malabar, is so essential a pre¬ 
liminary to this branch of the present subject, 
that I shall offer no apology for submitting it 
unabridged to the reader. 

“ Cochin, Feb. 4. 1807. 

“ 1 have been now in Cochin, or its vicinity, 
for upwards of two months, and have got well 
acquainted with the Jews. ’They do not live in 
the city of Cochin, but in a town about a mile dis¬ 
tant from it, called Jews’ Town. It is almost wholly 
inhabited by the Jews, who have two respectable 
Synagogues. Among them are some very re¬ 
spectable men, who are not ignorant of the 
present history of nations. There are, also, Jews 
here from remote parts of Asia ; fto that this is 
the fountain of intelK(]ence concerning that people 
in the East; there being constant communication 


ai^ »uid to Imvu conic from Cashincer. In illustration of the antiquity 
of this usages and, consequently, of that of the Jewish colony among 
whom such a usage still obtains, I would here notice a remark of my 
friend, the llev. Thomas Hartwell Home, ** that the Jews had the art 
of dyfing the ram's skin redt in the time of Mosck.** An ancient law of 
the Jewish Scrilies directs tlie Law to 1>e written on skins of clean animalss 
vix. sheep, or calves. Dr. Kcnnicott quotes Wulhus, Bibliotheca 
Ilebriea, 4. f)?., for the foct, that Moses Pereyra affirmed, that he had 
found MS. copies of the Hebrew text in Malabar; for that the Jews, 
having escaped from *ritu.i, betook themselves to the Malabar coast, 
through I’ersia.**—J&aaicott, Siuf. Dissert.^ p. Oxford, 1759. See 
Hornet Introd, $o Stwfy of ff. ,Script, vbh ii. pp. 90, 91; 6th edition, 
London, 189S. 
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by ships, with the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, 
and the mouths of the Indus. 

“ The resident’ Jews are divided into two 
classes, called the Jerusalem, or White Jews, 
and the ancient, or Black Jews. The white Jews 
reside at this place. The Black Jews have, also, 
a Synagogue here; hut the great ^ody of that tribe 
inhabit towns in the interior of the Province. 

“ I have now seeiv most of both classes. My 
inquiries referred, chiefly, to their antiquity, 
their MSS., and their sentiments concerning the< 
present state of their nation. 


“ The Jerusalem or White Jews. 

“On my inquiry into-the antiquity of the 
"White Jews, they first deliyered to me a narra¬ 
tive, in the Hebrew language, of their arrival in 
India, which has been handed down to them frtmi 
their fathers; and then exhibited their ancient 
brass plate, containing their Charter and free¬ 
dom of residence, given by a king of Malabar. 
The following is the narrative of the events re¬ 
lating to their first arrival:— 

“‘After the Second Temple was destroyed, our 
fathers, dreading the conqueror’s rage, departed 
ffbm Jerusalem, a numerous body of men, women, 
Priests, and Levites, and came into this land. 
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There were among them men of repute for learn¬ 
ing and wisdom ; and God gave the people 
favour in the sight,of the king who, at that time, 
reigned here; and he granted'them a place to 
dwell in called Cranganore. He allowed theih a 
patriarchal jurisdiction within the district, with 
certain privileges of nobility ; and the royal 
grant was engraved, according to the custom of 
those days, on a plate of braes. This was done in 
the year from the creation of the world 4250 
(a. d. 490.) ; and this p)late of brass we still have 
in possession. 

“ * Our fathers continued at Cranganore for 
about a thousand years; and the number of 
Heads who governed were 72, Sosn after our 
settlement, other Jews followed us from Judea; 
and, among these, .came that man of great 
wisdom, Rabbi Samuel, a Levite of Jerusalem, 
with his son. Rabbi Jehuda Levita. They brought 
mth them the silver trumpets, made use of at the 
time of the Jubilee, which were saved when the 
Second Temple was destroyed; and we have 
heard from our fathers, that there were engraven 
upon those trumpets the letters of the Ineffable 
Name. 

“ * There joined us, also, from Spain, and other 
places, from time to time, certain tribes of Jews,*** 
who had heard of our prosperity. But, at last. 
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discord arising among ourselves, one of our chiefs 
called to his assistance an Indian king, who came 
upon us with a gi*eat army, destroyed our houses, 
palaces, and strong-holds; dispossessed us of Cran- 
ganore, killed part of us, and carried part into cap¬ 
tivity. By these massacres, we were reduced to a 
small number. Some of the exiles came and dwelt 
in Cochin, where we have remained ever since, 
suiFering great changes from time to time. 

“ ‘ There are among us some of the children of 
Israel (Beni Israel) who came from the country 
of Asken’az, from Bgypt, from Isoba [Zobe in 
Afghanistan ?3, and other places ; besides those 

WHO FOllMEBLY INHABITED THIS COUNTRY.’ 

“ The native annals of Malabar (proceeds Dr. 
Buchanan) confirm the foregoing account, in the 
principal circumstances, a,s do the Mahomedan 
histories of the later ages; for the Mahomedans 
have been settled here in great numbers, since 
the eighth century. 

“ I now requested they would show me their 
brass plate. Having been given by a native 
king, it is written, of course, in the Malabar lan¬ 
guage and characters, and is now so old that it 
cannot be well understood. The Jews preserve 
a Hebrew translation of it, w;hich they presented 
*to me; but the Hebrew itself is very difficult; 
and they do not agree among themselves as to 
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the meaning of some words. I have employed, 
by their permission, an engraver at Cochin to 
execute a fac-simile of the original Plate on 
copper. 

“ There is no date to this document, further 
than what may be collected from the reign of 
the Prince, and the’names of the royal witnesses. 
Dates are not usual in old Malubaric Avritings. 
Om fact is evident, that the Jews must have existed 
a considerable time in the country, before they could 
have obtained such a grant. 

“ The Black Jews. 

“ It is only necessary to look at the counte¬ 
nances of the Black Jews, to be satisfied that 
their ancestors must have arrived in India, many 
ages before the White Jews. Their Hindoo com¬ 
plexion, and their very imperfect resemblance to 
the European Jews, indicate that they have been 
detached from the parent stock in Judea, many 
ages before the Jews in the West; and that there 
have been intermarriages with families not Israe- 
litish. I had heard that those Tribes, which had 
passed the Indus, have assimilated so much to the 
customs and habits of the countries where they 
live, that they may be sometimes seen by a tra¬ 
veller without being recognized as Jews. In the 
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interior towns of Malabat, I was not always able, 
to distinguish the Jew from the Hindoo. 

“ The White Jews look upon the Black Jews 
as an inferior race, and as not of a pure caste; 
which plainly demonstrates that they do not 
spring from a common stock in India. 

*• The Black Jews communicated to me much 
interesting intelligence, concerning their bre¬ 
thren, the ancient fsraelites, in the East: tra¬ 
ditional, indeed, in its nature; but, in general, 
illustrative of true history. They recounted the 
names of many other small colonies, resident in 
Northern India, Tartary, and China; and gave 
me a written list of sixty-five places. I con¬ 
versed with "those who had lately visited many of 
these Stations, and were about to return again. 
The Jews have a never ceasing communication with 
each other in the East. Their families, indeed, 
are generally stationary, being subject to de¬ 
spotic Princes; but the men move much about 
in a commercial capacity; and the same indi¬ 
vidual will pass through many extensive coun¬ 
tries. So that, when anything interesting to the 
nation of the Jews takes place, the rumour will 
pMS rapidly throughout all Asia.” * 


* Christian Researches,'* pp. 198,199. 
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Since Dr. Buchanan’s day, the interest awak¬ 
ened by his Publication had been suffered gra¬ 
dually to subside; until it seems to have given 
place to a spirit of sceptical questioning, often 
too prevalent among our countrymen in India, 
both as to the alleged antiquity of the Jewish 
settlements in Malabar, and, still more, as to the 
title of the Black tTews to belong, in any sense, 
to the stock of Israel.* This spirit has, of late, 
been carried so far, as to represent the Jews of 
Malabar generally to be so lost in ignorance, as 
to know absolutely nothing of their own history; 
and to be altogether incapable of giving any 
credible account of themselves to others, from 
the total absence of written documents of any 
character or value, or rather from the total ab¬ 
sence of historical documents of any kind. 

In the face of such allegations, the right- 
minded reader will learn, with a surprise and 
pleasure equal to my own, the circumstances 

• A better spirit, with juster views, is to I>e found in the publications 
of professed physiolopsts. Thus, in Pickering’s « Races of Man," we 
meet the following fair notice of the Jews of Malabar ■. •• There exists, 
on the coast of Malabar, a race of Jews, which is known by the name of 
‘White Jews j’ and who, from documents in their possession, appear to 
have migrated to India soon after tiic destruction of the Temple by 
Titus; but who still resemble European Jews in features and com¬ 
plexion, The White Jews are at Mattacheri, a town of Cochin. On the 
Malabar coast, tO: which refercoee has just been made, is a second colony 
of Jews, perfectly black."— T. C. Ball, M. D. “ On At Atiimal Kingdom, 
and Vmig of tht ^peciet," ap. Ficktring. 
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which first led me to enter on the present in¬ 
quiry, and which have laid open to me an en¬ 
tirely new field of research and investigation. 

It is now about three years, since a clerical 
friend* placed in my hands two MS. Hebrew 
Rolls, newly brought from India by his brother- 
in-law, an officer in the Indian* Navy, f Both 
manuscripts were specimens of exquisite calli¬ 
graphy, executed, alike, iipou the finest ma¬ 
terial. One of these Rolls was written on fair 
parchment, and consisted of twelve sheets (or 
forty-three pages) : the other was written on 
red goat-skin, and contained six sheets (or 
twenty-three pages. For the honour of the 
Jews of Malabar, and the confusion of their gain- 
sayers, I have to add, that both manuscripts 
came from the Jewish treasury at Cochin; and 
were presented to the Officer from whom my 
friend received them, by no other than the 
Jewish high priest. 

Recovered from my first surprise, I examined 
the two manuscripts. The lesser Roll, that on 
dyed goat-skin (a MS. apparently of some an¬ 
tiquity) proved to be a copy of the Canonical 
Book of Esther. Its material showed it to have 


* The Rev, J. M. Cliepman, Rcctqr of Tendring, formcrl; Fellow end 
Tutor of Balliol Collen, Oxford, 
t Captain Kirby, I.*N. 
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been a manuscript of the Black Jews or Israel¬ 
ites. The larger Roll proved to be a History of 
the Jews of Cochin and Malabar, from the time 
of the Babylonian Captivity down to the succes¬ 
sive settlements of the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
and the English, in Hindostan. 

The red goat-skin Roll triumphantly vindi¬ 
cated the statements of Dr. liuchanan, respect¬ 
ing the MSS. in the possession of the Black 
Jews. I’lie parchment Record opened a field of 
view, as prolonged and wide as it was new and 
interesting. This manuscript, indeed, made no 
pretensions to antiquity. It was obviously quite 
modern. And being modern, it completely re¬ 
futed the charge that the Cochin Jews were 
wholly illiterate. The history which it con¬ 
tains, purports to be a compilation only; but a 
compilation drawn up from original sources, of 
the best authority, and the highest antiquity: 
namely, from records formerly deposited in the 
Treasury of Cochin, engraven upon brazen or 
copper Tablets, the most ancient of which dated 
from the era of Nebuchadnezzar himself; and 
which were continued in unbroken series, the 
elder in Hebrew, the later in the language and 
characters of Malabar; until, having escaped 
the bigotry of the Portuguese, the whole con¬ 
tents of the Treasury in these* precious relics 
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were plundered by the Dutch, so recently as the 
year 1774, and carried away to be deposited in 
the Treasury of Amstehdain (of the Dutch India 
House ?). The Dutch Governor (Muntz), the 
author of this spoliation, is visited with the re¬ 
probation due to such an outrage, in the Cochin 
Manuscript; which goes on, at the same time, 
to apprize its readers how the calamity was re¬ 
paired. Upon due consultation among the Jews 
of Cochin, a deputation, composed of learned 
Rabbis, was formed, and sent to Amsterdam'; 
for the purpose, on obtaining leave, of making 
transcripts of their copper Tablets, in order to 
compiling, from these, the history contained in 
the Cochin Roll. The object proposed by this 
Embassy, it is stated in the Manuscript, was 
fully accomplished. And its earliest history 
purports to be simply translations, not, indeed, 
of the original copper Tablets of the time’ of 
Nebuchadnezzar, which had long become il¬ 
legible, for the most part, from the rust of time, 
but from translations in later copper Tablets, in 
the Malabaric idiom *; of those original Records. 


* The use of TableU, is Malabar, as the receptacula of their records 
receives eurioos conArmation from a carved wooden Tablet, now in mjr 
bands, and brought to England by Captain Kirby, together with the 
Rolls. It is an oval mural tablet, from a ruined mosque, of an early 
period. The inseripUon, which completely fills it, is in fiourishad dia- 
raeters, deeply and richly carved: most clearly legible, in one sense; but 

III, X 
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Some of the particulars of this first period of 
the Captivity, are of an interest so new, and 
sometimes so appalling*,'as ttf awaken, at once, 
the liveliest and the most painful emotions. 
But it was always to be remembered that these 
accounts, as we have them, are only Rabbinical; 
and that Rabbinical accounts, whether deserv¬ 
edly or undeservedly, are always taken, not with 
a grain only, but with a bushel of salt. Just or 
unjust, I could not quell this prejudice; or, could 
I quell it within yiy own mind, I could not quell 
it in the minds of others. In this difficulty, it 
struck me that one resource, and one resource 
only, remained: namely, to collate the historical 


(to me at least) perfectly illegible in another. The record, I presume, 
is in the Malnbaric idiom, so often referred to in the Cochin Hull, under 
the title of “The tongue of Al-Nadix.” The characters resemble the 
Cuiie, but are so flourished as to baffle ordinary skill. 

The Arabic root "odic, signifies Anoft, uiti «no res eae dUeri. 

“ Going forth, one from another.'’ Can this “ Tongue of Al<Nadis ” 
have reference to the Jewish colonists of M^Mur, who went forth thither 
from another, and iar-distant land? Can 'it be their Patois in a strange 
country ? 

* Thus, it is stated, that the Lerites were persecuted more cruelly 
than any other of the Israelites. And as an example of this, and in 
explanation of the 139th Psaiaa. it is mentioned, that it was after order¬ 
ing their fingers to be cut ofT, and thus rendering it impossible for the 
nnhappy eaptircs to use tteir harps, that Nebuchadnexiar and the 
ministers of hit cruelty ••dried out in mockery, “ Sng ux one of the 
songs of Zion 1 ” This iato like one of the refinements of Eastern tyranny, 
and so unlikely to b< invented, that it seems to carry ifa own edo- 
Gromtion. ■■■ 
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and geographical accounts of this Cochin history, 
with the history and geography of heathen, Ma¬ 
hometan, and Christian authorities. The thought 
once conceived, upon this course I, at once, de¬ 
termined. The results, now to be submitted in 
the following pages, were as satisfactory in theui- 
selves, as they were decisive in* vindicating the 
much-traduced authority of Jewish history and 
tradition. Of this the reader will now become 
the judge. 

SKETCH OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OP 
THE COCHIN HEBKEW BOLL. 

In its’narrative of events subsequent to the 
Captivity, this Jewish history draws a clear line 
of demarcation between the* fortunes of the Israe¬ 
lites and those of the Jews. The tribes,of 
Judah and Benjamin, it states, were dispersed 
abroad throughout all the nations of the earth: 
but the ten tribes, with exception of the colonies 
planted by Nebuchadnezzar (as will hereafter 
appear) in Southern India and Spain, remained 
fixed in their first seats along the river Samba- 
tioun, until, in process of time, having increased 
and multiplied there, they migrated gradually, 
in the direction of the Caspian, others be¬ 
yond the borders of Media and Persia, appa- 
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Tently eastward, in the direction of Chinese 
Tartaiy. The tribes of Simeon, Ephraim, and 
Manasseh, are represented to have settled on the 
Caspian, in the country of the Chozar Tartars*; 
where they became seated in the city or cities of 
a region named MaJche. In these, their new 
seats, the three-Ti’ibes in question became a for¬ 
midable and ferocious Tartar nomade people; 
celebrated for the number and excellence of 
their horses; and dreaded for their prowess, not 
in regular, but in predatory warfare. In the 
language of Prophecy, realized in Tartar his¬ 
tory, it is said of them, “ One man could chase a 
thousand.”! 


I'K “i3>0'3i DDi cnna psa oum ntr:o mb' 'xm pr»B'D3Bn • 
nrjVo nBTom d’tbt pco inp* am npn 

And, again : 

now oni nnsD nuno db* Duin nrao mb' 'xm oae'i 
pw mu uaSj) icin'D’an 'nnia ciDiD'^pachia'^'iinpi B'bj 
B^K tii>K nxj* nnK nor^o 'ni3J cm cn'a’iN b^B' dn 'a am do on^ 
'no pN nnno omn mna n'isiB* cm tdb^'' oaB'a ^dji nx'I t. 

p. 33. cnci 

May not the iarfapTtm, Sai/taii, of Ptolemy, and hia mount Zaypas. 
Zofrui, in Media, be denominations derived from the Tribe of Ittaehar? 
A city named Sopaira, Saraca, lies neat. 

f Simeon, Ephraim, and Manasseh (to whom may be added Reuben 
and Zebttlon, also noticed by Eldad), as thus described, exactly correspond 
in circumstances, character, and habits, with the tiibeks, inhabiting the 
tame regions of Tartaiy, as described by Mr. Elphinstone; and the cor> 
respondence accredits the Jewish account. “In Khwuixur, and the eOun> 
tciet between Bokhara and the Caspian Sea, the wandering tribea gimtiy 
preponderate. They breed sheep, camels, and horacaj andso numerous are 
tbe latter that there is scarcely a man i4 Toorkeataun ao indigent, aa to 
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WhDe the great tribe of Joseph, in both its 
branches, is stated to have thus established itself 
in these parts, that of Issachar, on the other 
hand, is represented to have wandered, appa¬ 
rently in a north-eastern direction, until it set¬ 
tled in the mountains of Tokoos; a region de¬ 
scribed, as beyond the bounds, "or as under the 
rule, of the Empire of the Medes and Persians. 
In this hill country, Issachar, like Ephraim and 
Manasseh, grew up into a great Tartar horde; 
only, .instead of a warlike and predatory, they 
are described as a peaceful, pastoral people, 
well versed in the precepts of the Law of Moses; 
living upon the products of their numerous flocks 
and herds; and largely supplied with men-ser¬ 
vants and maidservants; so exemplary in their 
manners, that theft w^as unknown among them; 
and so pacific in their habits, that the butcher’s 
knife was their only sword. 

Now it is obvious to remark the singular and 
striking correspondence between the national cha¬ 
racter ascribed, by the Jews themselves, to the first- 
named three Israelitish Tribes, and the national 


walk on foot. As might be expected in sorb a people, the Uxbeks pro¬ 
duce swarms bf light cavalry, and are renowned for their exertions in 
predatory war."—F. 471. The names alone excepted, this is tbo very 
picture of the Tribes in question drawn by a Jewish writer. For who¬ 
ever was the author, tlie desetiption arm written by a Jew. 
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character of the tribes of Afghdnistan, indeed of 
the whole Afghdn race. Its a|)plication to the 
Eusof-zyes, or “ Tribe of Joseph,” as already de* 
lineated, is above all remarkable. 

But, however strong this national resem¬ 
blance, not only does the Jewish account of 
those Israelite Tribes of the Captivity rest, for so 
far, whoUy upon Rabbinical authority; but parts 
of it, at least, are derived from a source whose 
credibility has been assailed by all the learned of 
Europe from Bartolozzi down. The learned 
reader will, at once, anticipate the references, in 
the Cochin Roll, to the letter of Rabbi Eldad, 
the Danite, dencribing his pilgrimage in quest of 
his brethren, the lost Ten Tribes, for the pur¬ 
pose of visiting and preaching to them ; and his 
discovery of their settlements among the Cho- 
zars, and in other parts of Tartary. By Barto¬ 
lozzi and his successors, the account purporting 
to be given by this Eldad of his voyage and its 
results is. considered so incredible, as to be be¬ 
neath serious criticism. Not only has the age 
in which he lived (confessedly unknown) been 
variously conjectured*; but his voyage has been 

* While some authoritin bring down the date of Eldad and hia . 
grimage as low as the 19th, and others carry it back to the Slfa century, 
the yeal .difficulty of tlw chronology has wholly escaped the conflicting 
eritiet themselves. The time in which Eldad flourished, if dctercodnaUe 
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more than doubted*, and his very existence de¬ 
nied. His’reporf, above all, of the prosperity 
and prowess of the wandering Israelites, is 
scoffed at by Bartolozzif with a truly Papal ran¬ 
cour : it is the rancour of the Inquisition. 

Yet, whether Eldad the Danite voyaged, or 
wrote, or lived at all, thus much'is sure, that his 
report of the existence of a great Hebrew colony 


at all, must, it surely is clear, be detcrinined by Ais Geneatogy. Tbi« 
Genealogy, containg 38 generations from Jacob, would place Eldad, 
neither in the 12th century, iiur in the 8th, but before the Christian era 
itself, al)out the time of Gamaliel I He is affirmed to have been of the 
lineage of Abotiab, in this degree of descent from Jacob. In the abstract 
there would be no incredibility in this. But where, at that period, was 
the Empire of the Choaar Tartars? I meddle no further, with such 
" endless genealogies,” than as they thus expose the shallowness and ob- 
tusencss of sciolists who would erect themselves into critics. 

* The reality of the voyage has never yet been tested by the names of 
its geograpjiical localities s yet one of the .first localities mentioned snpplies 
one striking verification, and conducts to more. Assuming, os may Iw 
assumed with good probability, the Goran or Samlxitioun to bettbe 
same with the river Cyrus, which flows into the Caspian, and near which 
stood Ptolemy’s city of Gataania, the shipwreck of Eldad and his com* 
panion occurred in that sea. When cast on shore, it is stated, that they 
landed among a people named tSUIOM, Amagam. The name and site 
tally accurately with the Mapyiarii, Margiana, of Ptolemy, and hit river 
Migyot, Margut, the teat of the Mapytiwoi, Margiani, on the southern 
coast of the Caspian, adjoining the country of the Chozars.. The people 
of Aroargum are stated to be blacks; and Ebn Haukal makes the 
same statement respecting one branch of the Chozars. 

f. Itoque ultra hune fluvium, quern Sabbationem esse volunt plerique 
Judei, etiam bodie, in multitudine maxima Judseos ibi inhabitarc. 
Re^ habere pnepdtentes et alia flitilio, ubi imaginatum est in supra 

narrata.EpittolaEldadisDanitisvidcreest_T. i. p. 120. (Conflp. 115. 

for his exhaustion of the vocabulary of abuse. The Empires founded 
by tiw Afghans«re the death-blow to all such empty declamation.) 

X 4 
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among the Chozar Tartars, is as certain as any 
historical fact in the ^nnals of the world. By 
every kind of evidence it is ascertained, and by 
every class of author* it is admitted, that a large 
proportion of the Chozar Tai-tars were Jews or 
Israelites, professing the Jews’ religion, and prac¬ 
tising the rite o£ Circumcision. Nay, more than 
this, it is further and undeniably known, that 
the Royal Family, in this great Tartar tribe, 
were Jewsf; that the Chagan or king of the 

* 

* As 1 am about to quote largely from one of the first scientific 
authorities of his time, the celebrated Ibn Uankal, it may be desirable 
to give the general reader some precognition of this great geographer. 
“ Havcai,p1us cnrrectement Uaoucdl ( Aboul Cacem Mohammed Ben), 
nuiuin^ aussi El Haoucaty, voyageur et g6ugraphc Arabe, natif de 
Baghdad, parcouriit ct decrivit, au milieu du 1V°’ si^ele de I’Hegire 
(X" de I'ere vulg.), toutcs les possessions des Musulmans en Asic, en 
Europe, et eTi Afiique. 11 commcn 9 a ses voyages en partant de Baghdad, 
le jeudi 7 de Bamadhfin, 331 f'Mai 9d3 de J, C.). II ctaittalors dans 
toute la force, et relFervescence de la jeunesse; ce voyageur a parcouru 
lev terres ct les mers. Son ouvragc entier est intitule Ketib dl 
OH cl MSmdIik, Jv. Ce titrc, quoique piolixe, ct mcme ambitieux, est 
pleinement justifiii par le contenu de I'ouvrage. Nous n’en connaiissons 
pas de ce geure, sans cxcepter lueuie la Geoyraphit d"Aboul-Ftdd, dans 
la quelle il est frequemment cite, qui renferme aiitant de faita neufs, 
importans, et cTane incontestable authentieiic i puisque I’auteur raconte, 
presque toujours, ce gu'il a cm, ou, au moins, ne parle qu’apr^ de bonnes 
autoritos.”— BUgraphic OmverseUe, art. llm Ilaucat. 

\ Of the Sea of Khosr {Chozar^ or the Caspian, 

After one passes Moukan, to Detbead, for two days' 

Journey the country is Mrwam from that to^ .y^ .^ ... Semindtr, 

fourteen days’ Journey [ and from Seminder to Jjl, Atd. This Atel 
is a certain river, which comes from Bans, and i 1 Btdym. 
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Chozars was always chosen, by birth or election, 
from this Jewish §tock; and that, however other 
offices, of honour might be open to the nation 
generally, Jewish, Christian, and Mahometan, a 


One half of this river, belongs to the western side, the other to tlie 
eastern. The sovereign of Ate) resides on t)ie western side: he is styled 
King, and surnamed i. Baal. Here are many tents; and in this 
country there are but a fcw^idccs of clay, such as bazars (mariceu 
places) and bathing-houses. In these territories are about ten thousand 
Mussulmans. The king's habitation is at a distance from the shore, it is 
constructed of burnt bricks; and this is the only building of siich 
materials 'in all the country: they will nut allow anybody but the king 
to erect such a dwelling. 

“ The city of Atel has four gates. One of those gates faces the river; 
another looks towards Iran, in the direction of the desert. TAe iitijf of 
thia country ia a Jew; he has in his train four thousand Mussulmans, and 

Khozdra (Christian Chozars), and Idolaters; but hia prin~ 

cipal people are Jewa. And this king has twelve thousand soldiers in his 
service, of whom, when one dies, another person is immediately chosen 
into his place; and tliey have no other Ccramander but him. And this 
king has under him nine magistrates, or judges Cetdhia): 

these are Mussulmans, Jews, Christians, and Idolaters. The smallest 
in number of the inhabitants of this country are the Jews; the greatest 
in numlrer are the Mussulmans and Christians: but the king and hia chief 
officera are fewa. There are magistrates of each religion; and when they 
sit in the tribunal of justice, they are obliged to report to the king all 
that passes, and to bring back his answer and opinion, and to put his 
sentence into execution. Tire principal persons of Atel arc Mussulmans 
and merchants; their language it like that of the Turkt(i^^^ or Tartare), 
and is not understood by any other nation. 

“ • obtain city called jitm£d.—ln 

this town are many Mussulmans.— The king it a Jew, in friendship with 
the Padshah (or Jeaith king) of Khozar, and on good terms with the 

Padshah o ^ i ^ Serir. — “ The Oriental Geography of Ebn HauktU,'. 
Sir WiUiam Outeby't Trasutkitioa, pp. 183—187. * 
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Rabbinical; and that its authority could be 
established, only by wholly ^ independent his¬ 
torical or geographical proofs. I resolved, 
therefore, to test its Israelite topography and 
nomenclature, by collation with the topography 
and nomenclature of Ptolemy. 

The first point to be determined was the ex¬ 
istence, and the site, of the famed Rabbinical 
river, the Sambatioun. Thfe river, so celebrated 
in the writings of tlie Rabbins, had, because said 
by them to flow through the land of Cush^ been 
transported, by their Christian commentators, to 
Ethiopia, or Abyssinia, and preposterously con¬ 
founded with the Nile. This monstrous trans¬ 
position (the offspring, be it observed, of the 
ignorance, not of the Rabbins, but of their cen¬ 
sors) afforded, of course, ample scope for ridicule 
and raillery. I was too well aware, however, 
that, by the land of Cush, Scripture and the 
Jews understand, not Ethiopia, but Chusistan, to 
be at all misled in ithe matter. I resolved, at 
once, to consult the Media of Ptolemy; on the bare 
possibility of discovering there any trace of the 
name Savibatioun. The reader, probably, wll 
share my pleasure and surprise, when the very 
first name, in Ptolemy’s Vth. Table, of a pe'ople 
on the confines of Media beyond the Euphrates 
and Tigris, was' that of the or Sah- 
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BATiE. The Sambatioun of the Jews, it followed, 
was simply the Gozan* of Scripture, and very 
probably, as alre&dy suggested, the same with 
the Cyrus, a river of Media, running north, into 
the Caspian.f 

From this first verification, I passed forthwith 
to Ptolemy’s land of the Choipari, or sons of 
Gomar, the country of the Chozars, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Caspian, in quest of possible 

* Ptolemy has the city of rav^orfo, Gauzania, in Media, near the 
river Cyr.us, towards tlie Caspian. This may be the Gozan of ScripUire. 
If so, the river Gozan, or Sambatioun, flowed north into the Caspian. 
TnesAacA, on Mount IXagros, may possibly, be the Scriptural Habor. 
It lies close to the Sambatiz. 

Supposing the river near Ptolemy's Gauzania to he the'Sambatioun, 
its course tallies with that of Eldad's alleged journey and voyage, which 
was certainly in the direction of the Caspian. 

Thdmra, in the country of Ptolemy's Sambabc, the central scat of 
the Ten Tribes, may (perhaps preferably to Thebarga) be llabor, and 
Thtlbe, on tbe Tigris, llaleb. The only clear coincidence, however, is 
Gauzania fur Gozan. 

Tbe identity of the Samltatioun with “ the river Gozan,” is affipned 
by the Jews themselves. Tlius, R. Moses, quoted by K. Elias, in his 
Treatise called Tisbi, has these words, “ *irU MID *3 Chi hi nMr 
Ghaxan. Quonisra ipsa (Sambation) est flumen Gozan,”— Jl. EUat, op. 
Bartdloce,, BiNioth. Magn, Babb. tom. i. p. 130. Bartolocci adds tlie 
confession. Solum unum, Abrahamum Peritzolum, adinveni, qui Samha- 
tionam fluvium distinguit i Gozan. 

f The Targum on the Pentateuch, ascribed by the Jews to Jonathon 
Ben Uzziel, contains a pyasage which, were its authority less doubtful, 
would tend to identify ^<tlie Sambatioun with the Cyrus: 

jono ^33 nnnj tiy ttn' 3 Ba psnn itST 3 ik’ib T 3 yK 

.p’D 30 D r jD pntsn 

" Faeiam miracula ipsia (Isra'elitis) tempore quo abibunt in cap* 
tivitatem ulbra flumina Babyloniaa, et azeenzut eoz Jaciam inde, et com- 
mirari fimiam ultra fluvium Sambation.”—^/). Barto/oe. tom. i. p. 119. 
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traces of the lost Tribes of Ephraim and Manas- 
seh. When almost the first name that met my 
eye, was that of Tos-Manassa, roar^M ouavarira*, 
“ The far-banished Manasseh.” Following np 
this most unexpected restoration, I observed, far 
north of his Tos-Mannassa, a people styled by 
Ptolemy the Aiacha-geni^ or people of Macha; 
being the very name given, in the voyage of 
Eldad, as the seat of the .three lost Tribes of 
Simeon, Ephraim, and Manasseh. And, on a 
river which flows from the mountains of the Ma* 
cha-geni, I next found, in D’Anville, a fresh and 
clear mark of Israelite colonization in the city or 
town of Ashor (the seat, seemingly, of the Aord 
of Ptolemy), preserving, to this day, the name 
of a fourth Israelite Tribe. The names of Esther, 
and Esther-abad, the .river and city of Esther, in 
the Province bearing the same Iraelite name, 
supply fresh land-marks, in D’Anville, of Hebrew 
colonization. While all these marks receive light 
and confirmation from the unquestionable fact, 
that we are here walking in the foot-marks of a 
known Hebrew population: the Jewish, or Israe- 
litish portion of the Chozar Tartars, f 

• The Poletine M&, miming the proper name, nndertakea to pen- 
pfarae^i the attempt, indeed, explains the ignotiun per ignotiuti “ Pal. 
•A&i,'S.i9i9tmbHurira,'' Tiu tpamoffiagranixt' 

t After these xeriflcatihne, it may,be hoped that the attenqits of 
Bartolosti, altogether to hulUfy Je#ish tradition, by making the 
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By vestiges so unhoped-for of the footsteps of 
banished Israel, on the very lines of route indi¬ 
cated in the lettfS* ascribed to Eldad, I was led 
to hope and look for more light from Ptolemy. 
Yet, this feeling notwithstandipg, as the eye 
swept on his Tables over the steppes of Tartary, 
in search of Eldad’s Tribe of Is^char, it seemed 
scarcely possible to realize the idea to the mind, 
that Issachar as welj as Manasseh might be here 
forthcoming. Forthcoming, however, this name, 
also, was; and in a mountain region of Tartary, 
in literal conformity with the character of the 
seat assigned in Eldad’s letter to Issachar, “ the 
mountains of Tocous, under or beyond the 
boundaries of the Medes and Persians.” If the 
description was undefined, so was the vast region 
to which it apparently referred; wastes where 
distance seems annihilated, and over which the 
wandering hordes of warrior shepherds roVe, 
almost without note of space. Accordingly, it 
was in Eastern Tartary, on the confines of Chi¬ 
na, that my geographical research was rewarded 


name Samb<Ui<nm a mere indention of the Talmudists (hujus autem 
Suminis nomen, Udem Talmudists primd excos/Uantnt), and by tracing it 
preposteroudy to the ^wnen Saibatiotm of Josephus in ^aiucia for its 
or^in and site,—will find tbmr proper level. If the Talmudists aud 
Babbins abound iilddlo figments, s^ too often, do ftidt indiseriminati^g 
censors. The first thought of true oritieism is the last thot^ht rf eti- 
'timem fclsely so called, vis. the idea of si^Mting the wheat from 4hii 
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by the discovery, in the eighth Table of Pto¬ 
lemy’s Asia, of his mountains of @ ay a up or 
la-ayoup, Thagur or Isagur, and his 16ayoupoi 
or Iirayoupoi, The Ithaguri or Isagun, their 
fhhabitants. 

Here, so far as the nomenclature was con¬ 
cerned, unquestionably stood rpvealed the lost 
Tribe of Issachar, and on a mountain range, 
moreover, exactly as its seat is represented in 
the much-questioned letter of Eldad. The letter 
may still be questioned, but the geographical 
fact cannot be denied. The Isaguri were there 
seated, in the age of Ptolemy, upon ipountains 
called after their own name. And, if identity of 
name be evidence at all for the identity of na¬ 
tions, the Isagun of Ptolemy are the Issachar of 
Scripture. But when, from this commencement 
of the restoration of the Israelitish name and 
tribe, in Eastern Tartary, we descend, with Pto¬ 
lemy, southward, to the banks of the- Indus ; and 
find the name of Issachar re-appear on the Indus, 
in his city of Isagurus, and this city (now Ash- 
nagor) seated in the country of the great Afghdn 
Tribe of the Emof-zye, or “ Tribe of Joseph,” the 
evidences accumulate in a way explicable only 
on the one rational ground, namely, that, in 
Ptolemy’s Isaguri and Isagurus, we indeed re¬ 
cover the lost Tribe of Issachar; and, in the 
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country of Afghanistan, the chief seat of the Ten 
lost Tribes. 

The whole chain of proof thus meets and com¬ 
bines at this given point, from the most fay- 
removed quarters. We find, in the heathen 
geographer, clear names of Israelite Tribes, on 
the one hand, oti the borders of tlie Caspian Sea. 
on the other hand, in the mountains of Chinese 
Tartai^'. We find •the Jewisfi accounts, quite 
independently bearing their witness to the mi¬ 
gration and settlement of the very Tribes liamed 
by Ptolemy, in those very parts ; a witness 
which here, at least, stands confirmed by geo¬ 
graphical evidences,' which scepticism itself can 
neither evade nor deny. We find the national 
character of those wandering Israelites, (long 
become Tartar hordes), coBresj^wndingly deline¬ 
ated, in the accounts of the Jews, and in the 
history of the Chozars. And we find the very 
national character, as there described, in all its 
characteristics,- its restlessness, its turbulence, 
its roving propensities, its insatiable appetite for 
war and plunder, re-appear, in all its life aild 
reality, in that of the whole Afghdn nation: a 
people naming themselves “ Beni-Israeel,” and 
universally claiming to be the descendants of 
the lost Ten Tribes: the nomenclature of these 
Tribes and districts, both ip ancient geography, 
in. Y . 
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and at the present day, confirming this universal 
national' tradition.* Lastly, we have the route 
of the Israelites, from Media to AfghAnistanf 


* Accordinf; to Sir George Bose, this tradition is sustained bjr one 
mark of Israelite origin, which, once ascertained to have always existed 
among the Afghan tribes, is alone, taken togefber with their national 
tradition, decisive of the whole question: the practice among them, I mean, 
bajitre (he introduction of hiidiometaniemy of tlic rite of circumcision. ** De¬ 
voted ns the Hebrews were, from the earliest period of their existence as 
a nation, to the worship of idols, to what other influence but that of 
Heaven con it be attributed that, ever since that event, they have been 
effectually preserved from it? Again, as hefqre stated, they would have 
renounced their title-deed to the land of promise, if they had forsaken 
the rite Of circumdision. Now, it is very difficult to resist the con¬ 
viction, that it is under the governance of the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, that the Afghan, although in a serai-barbarous st.ate, has for 
2500 years retained qualiflcations, essential to his restoration to the land 
of his fathers. During his imprisomnent, he has been withheld from 
idolatry, and has never abandoned circumcision, for he changed the law 
of Moses for that of the Koran; thus affording a very strpug con¬ 
firmation of the view, that he is the Ephrium of prophecy.” — The 
rtfiihane the Ten Tribet, pp. 74, 7.5. 

1 repeat it, that, if both these allegations, but above all, if the second, 

Ik." so, and the two facts alleged be capable of fair proof, there is an end 
to all rational doubt that the Afghans arc the lost Israelites. 

f From Mr. Elphinstonc we learn that one chief Afgbin tribe, the 
Eusof-xyes, state themselves to have come from the West. I will now 
adduce proof from Ibn-Haukal, in the tenth century, that another great 
tribe, the Ghiijies, were then known to have migrated into Afghanistan 
fnjm Tartary j and hence, naturally were supposed to be of Tartar race. 

•• Tile Khiljians arc of a Turkish Tartar) race, who, in 

aueient timet, settled in this country, between Hindustan ^nd the liorders ^ 
of Sejestan. Tliey resemble the Turks or Tartars, in personal appear¬ 
ance, and retain the dress and customs of that nation; and all speak the 
Turkish language.”— Omeleft- Ebn llaukal, p. 247. 

This,passage is of great imporunce in the evidences. It throws 
light ulgm the origin of the Afghan nation; and carries their migrtttion 
bach Id a period far more rcidMe tlinn it has been traced to by Mr. El- ’ 
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and India, marked out by; a series of interme¬ 
diate Stations, bearing the liames of several of 
their Tribes, and clearly indicating the stages of 
their long and arduous journey. 

As the spirit of scepticism, however, is alwaj'S 
abroad in the world, the length and difficulty 
of such a journey may, and, unless anticipated, 
very probably will, be brought forward as an 
objection. I shall anticipate it, therefore, here, 
in the words of Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
Speaking of the Eusof-zyes, or “ Tribe of Jd- 
seph,” he observes, “ Most of them have heard 
that ilmr origin is from the West, though few 
possess any knowledge of the original residence, 
and former fortunes of their tribe.” *. However 
imperfect (as in the case of all savage tribes) 
their knowledge of their former seats or for¬ 
tunes, this Eusof-zye tradition perfectly agrees 


phinstone. In the tenth century, Ibn Ilaukal could affirm tliat they 
Iiad been aeated in Afghanistan from “ ancient times." In proof, more, 
over, of their Tartar origin, he states their language, the Pushtoo, to be 
a Tartar dialect. Now, all this tallies with the case of the Israelites, 
migrating gradually, as their own history represents them to have done, 
from Media, through Tartary, into Afghanistan and Mindostan. The 
facts of the cas^thus account for the phenomena. As Mr. Elphinstone 
himself well puts it: “ It is known that ten of the twelve tribes 
remuned in the East, after the return of their brethren to Judea; and 
the supposition that the Afghsuns are their descendants, explains, easily 
and natundly, both tlw disappearance a>f the one people, and the origin 
of thb other."—P. ISS. , 

• Psgem. 
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with the Jewish account, already noticed, that 
the Tribe of Ephraim first migrated from Media 
to the Caspian ; whence their route would obvi¬ 
ously be from the westward^ to reach Afghan¬ 
istan and the Indus. This is approximation 
only: but Mr. Elpliinstone’s next statement 
comes home to’ the point at issue; showing that 
the very journey ascribed to the Israelites, has 
actually been made, in rec'ent times, by one of 
the Afghan tribes, the Meeaun-khail. “ The 
Mecaun-khail are about three thousand families; 
of which number, a fourth is composed of 
Baukhteeaurees. Of this tribe, which is said to 
to have come^ originaUy, from the banks of the 
Tigris, and which is very numerous in the south¬ 
west of Persia, there are about seven or eight 
hundred families at' Deraubund, and about five 
hundred at Murgha.” 

It is useless to discuss any question of evi¬ 
dences, with those whom such a combination of 
evidences as the foregoing fails to convince. On 
the point last noticed, I would only observe, 
that, if the Afghan tribes, generally, be Beni- 
Israeel, the Meeaun-khail, of course, are so also.. 
In them, consequently; we have existing proof of 
an Israelite population, to this day, inhabiting 
the banks of the Tigris, or its tributaries, .the 
primitive seats of the Children of the Captivity; 
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and living exemplification^ at the same time, of 
Israelites ‘performing, direct, the same journey, 
Avhich was performed by their forefathers, slowly 
and circuitously, probably two thousand five 
hundred years ago. 


REMAINS OF ISRAELITE AND JEWISH SETTLE- , 
MENTS IN .SOUTHERN INDIA. 

The Manuscript History in the Cochin Roll, 
to which we now return, purporting, mainly, io 
be an historical account of two distinct Hebrew 
races, the Black Jews and the White Jews of 
Malabar, contains large details concerning the 
origin and progress of the Hebrew colonization, 
in that part of Southern India. The History it¬ 
self purports to be compiled; chiefly, from Copper 
Tablets, embedded in the walls, or preserved jn 
the Jewish Treasury, at Cochin. Of these Re¬ 
mains, some, long almost illegible, are said to 
date from the era of Nebuchadnezzar and the 
Captivity. The others are referred to different 
periods, descending as low as the eighth Cen¬ 
tury.' The later of these Copper Tablets are 
stated to have been, not in Hebrew, but in the 
idiom of Malabar. It is further affirmed, that 
translations of the older Records were made into 
the Malabaric. The whole, Or most at least, of 
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these original documents, are alleged to have 
been carried off by the Dutch, and deposited in 
the India-House at Amsterdam. 

According to the Cochin Manuscript, com¬ 
piled from those Records, the first colony of the 
Israelites, or Black Jews, was planted in Ma¬ 
labar by Nebuchadnezzar. The first Colony of 
tlie White Jews was founded by refugees from 
Jerusalem, immediately after the destruction of 
the City, and the Second Temple, by Titus. 
These original colonies were largely reinforced, 
from age to age, by a succession of Hebrew mi¬ 
grations*; until the chief towns of Malabar 
were filled to overflowing with a Hebrew popu¬ 
lation; and the Jews became lords paramount 
of the country under the kings of Ceylon. In 
the height of’ their power and prosperity, the 
city of Cochin alone is alleged to have contained 
within its walls, eighty thousand heads of fa¬ 
milies, and forty thousand houses. 

Their time of prosperity was followed by 
times of trouble. Like aged trees, to use their 
own affecting similitude, they felt, more and 


* An Israelite migration of no fewer tlian eighty thousand souls, from 
«the cities of the Medes,"' or from Media, to Malabar, a. n. »69, is 
stated in the Cochin Roll as follows: 


mensj ijrjn ddb^ reea 

.nunoa tmiDK I’hBt ruKiro nwl^oD wa 
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more, the touch of decay at the roots. Internal 
dissentions openqd the door for foreign invasion. 
The Jews of Malabar became the prey of an Hin¬ 
doo Conqueror. "Wholesale massacres abridged 
the Jewish population. And they had wholly 
fallen from their once high, estate, ere the Por¬ 
tuguese visited India. By the- successive perse¬ 
cutions of the bigoted Portuguese, and of the 
grasping Ilollandei’S, they were, in course of time, 
so much further reduced, as to have dwindled 
down .into their present fewness, poverty, abd 
insignificance. Such is the outline of their 
story in the Cochin Roll. 

The singular phenomenon of two distinct 
races on the same spot, alike, professedly, of the 
Hebrew stock, but altogether differing in coun¬ 
tenance and colour, has naturally called for in¬ 
quiry, and given rise to speculation. By Dr. 
Buchanan and others, the physical contrast, in 
the case of the Black Jews, has been thought 
sufficiently accounted for by the lapse of time, 
and the influence of climate. By more recent 
observers, the causes assigned have been judged 
inadequate to the effects observable. Some, even 
very recently, have gone so far as to consider 
the physical contrast irreconcileable with the 
idea of a common origin ; and to pronounce the 
Black Jews a wholly ^different race, and to be 
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Israelites only by adoption or falsification. Al¬ 
together to remove such negative objections, it 
is only needful to show, that similar physical 
contrasts, in tribes of common origin, living in 
the same locality, are to be met with elsewhere; 
and that other, and more powerfiil causes than 
those assigned by Dr. Buchanan, may exist, fully 
to account for any amount of physical change 
or contrast. '• 


THE BLACK JEWS. 

To begin with the country of the Chozar Tar¬ 
tars, to which the Israelites, with certainty, are 
now known to have migrated, and from whence 
it has been clearly shown they mmt have passed 
into' Afghanistan , and India, it is expressly 
stated, by Ibn Haukal, himself an eye-witness of 
the fact, that there were two distinct branches 
or castes of the Chozars, the one White and the 
other Black.* Now here, in a region colonized 


• “ Th* people of KUow are near the Turks ^ -J Y whom they 
resemble. Thty are a/two daneti one tfblaciuh complexion, and such 
dark hair, tiat you teould euppoee them to be^deteended from the Hindaoe; 
the other race, fair complcxioned j these sell their children; but is it 
not allowed among ^Jewt and the Chriwians, to selUr make one another 
elares.*— Omeky't Elm Hatdud, p. 188. 

From this passage,* not only do we learn that' one branch of the 
Choiara were Mack, jind another white/^hut we gather the demaire fact. 
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by Israelite Tribes, is the very same pheno¬ 
menon which is found, at the present day, in 
the Black Jews, and White Jews, of Malabar. 

Mr. Elphinstone’s Work supijlies a fresh ex¬ 
ample, of the same character and contrast, in a 
case still more nearly in point, that of one of the 
tribes of Afghtlnistan, the Nauseers. “ In their 
persons, they are small, black*, and ugly. We 
find the Naussers etijoying the same liberty with 
most of the other Afghauns.” That the Naussers 
are Afghans, and therefore, like the Black Jews, 
claim to be Beni Israeel, may safely be rested on 
their o^vn strenuous assertions. The contrast 
in countenance and colour is the only difficulty; 
a difficulty certainly not to be set in the balance 
against the national tradition of any tribe of 
Afghan race, although Mr. Elphinstone himself 
has not escaped its influence upon his judgment; 
observing that though they speak Pushtoo, and 
strentuMsly maintain their descent from the Af- 


that the Cliozar Jew were of the Hack stock ; es plainly follows from the 
circumstance of the white Cliozars, and they alone, sellinf^ their children; 
consequently, the Jews who did not sell their children, were of the black 
race. But this race, Ebn Haukal tells us, exactly resembled the Hituloos. 
Have we not here the eouche of the Black Jews of Malabar? 

* ■< The Kbyberees, of decidedly Jewish features, and undoubted 
Afghdn race, appear, as well as the Naussers, to difier, in complexion, 
from the other Afgh&ns: " The Khyberees are lean, but muscular 
men, with long gaunt faces, high noses and cheek-bontm, and bUeek eom- 
plexionc.*— E^kitutome, p, 357. 
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ghauns, their features and appearance certainly 
indicate a race distinct from that nation.”* 

f 

But whatever changes time and climate con¬ 
joined may produce in national physiognomy, 
there is another cauSe of change, far more pow¬ 
erful than both, which, in the present question, 
has been strangely overlooked: I mean, inter¬ 
marriages with othei* races. Now, we know, 
from the Book of Nehemiah, that such foreign 
alliances were not unusual among the Jews 
after the Captivity. And as Manasseh had be¬ 
come a Tartar horde, seated, as we have seen, 
in the country of the Chozars, it may justly 
be inferred that they indulged in a similar lati¬ 
tude ; intermarrying with their female slaves, or 
contracting marriages with the black Chozars 
mentioned by Ebn Haukal. The subject at 
large, and the point in hand, receive curious 
light from a single expression in the Cochin 
Manuscript; whence it would appear both that 
the Tribe of Manasseh had become tawny or 
black; and that this Tribe had settled in Mala¬ 
bar, and were the true, ancestors of the Black 
Jews. The expression in question is 
ntPJO, The tanned^ or sun-blacked Manasseh. 
It is introduced in connection with those most 



hinatone. p. 460, 46). 
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ancient Jewish Records, which are said to date 
from the time of Nebuchadnezzar; and which 
were spoken of as belonging to the sun-blacked 
tribe of Manasseh, ’Din’O "iPlK In 

this one allusion, we have the parentage of the 
Black Jews. Is it not possible, that the hlaclc 
NatLsaers of Elphinstone may be the same stock, 
and that the name Namser itself may be the cor¬ 
ruption only, of their patronynimic, Manasse/i f 
Without attaching undue weight to this conjec¬ 
ture, I venture to throw it out; in the hope tliat 
the attention of eye-witnesses may be called to 
the degree of international resemblance between 
the roving Naussers of Afghanistan and the 
Black Jews of Malabar. 

In the course of my first examination of the 
contents of the Cochin Roll, I was taken alto¬ 
gether by surprise, by its sudden and unex¬ 
pected transition from the story of the migra¬ 
tions and settlements of the Children of the 
Captivity in the East, to that of the contempo¬ 
raneous migrations - and settlements of their 
brethren in Europe. However familiar to others, 
it was to me a new and strange thought, that 
the Conquests of Nebuchadnezzar thus embraced 
opposite quarters of the globe. The Cochin 
Jewish History, however, affirmed this as a fact; 
and 1 turned to the lights of European research 
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to confirm or confute it. I was not long in 
discovering the proper sources of information. 
The brilliant historical episode of Court Gebelin 
in the eightli volume of his ponderous ety¬ 
mological work, entitletl Monde Pbimitif*, at 
once, opened and exhausted the subject. ' By a 
most happy conourrence and combination of evi¬ 
dences, it is there made to appear, that Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, while his army lay before Tyre (a 
siege surpassing in duration even- that of Troy, 
for it is said to have lasted for thirteen years), 
sent forth expeditions by sea and land, to sweep 
the Phoenician colonies along the coast of Africa, 
and to conquer and crush their remotest settle¬ 
ments in Spain. The historical fact is attested 
by the obvious policy of such a measure: it was 
the part of every conqueror to weaken a com¬ 
mercial power at the extremities, while he struck 
himself at the heart. The transaction, noticed 
incidentally by Strabo, and discussed critically 
by Court Gebelin, is related siniply and his¬ 
torically in the Cochin Manuscript. According 
to this RecoTd, Nebuchadnezzar, from before 
Tyre, sent a fleet and army, along the Phoe¬ 
nician settlements in Africa, to Spain, under the 


* "tJn des mourijMux l<n plus sayiants, est I’Hutoire de Nabueho- 
doitosor."— BiografAkJVntvtr. 
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commajQcl of one of his generals, an Ionian 
Prince, named Firouz or Pyrrhus. With this 
expedition he embarked, with their own consent, 
not as captives but as emigrants, a large body of 
JcAvs and Israelites, of the Tribes of Judah and 
Benja'min, of Simeon and the Levites; for the 
purpose of settling them in the south of Spain*; 
obviously with maritime and commercial views. 
Now, this statement, so far, is Jewish history 
only; and is to be treated with the reserve at¬ 
taching, by general consent of the learned,., to 
every thing considered Kabbinical. 

Fortunately, however, for the interests of 
truth, the Cochin History proceeds to deal with 
alleged facts, Avhich admit of being brought to a 
matter-of-fact test and issue. It states particu¬ 
lars, and gives the names,of places and localities, 
Jewish names affirmed to have hem given by 
Jews, which can, at once, be passed through the 
ordeal of geographical examination. It relates 
that the four Tribes above mentioned, after a 
tempestuous passage across , the Mediterranean 


K’ani jiB'snn nn pina n’n wm ir ja dj n'nt? B'n'D • 
vn nunani D'li^noi pjjDBtJi j’t5«ua»i ua ntwa 
nvjKa C3*n ina a«pn omna io» Kac' aa dj? D’Vrn'a 
TsajK DW D3 KTpsn anKn mtirna UB'a ma'B^i meo rnDtei? 
(Mhin Boll, p. *6-! Vtns^a DS 1 yv onn o'D*a n^nt? nriN a'j? riKni^ 
a—jnny am Kinn own aaeo nia^oa o’ain'n lae?'! 
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(a passage of which, in the early ages of naviga¬ 
tion, Saint Paul’s voyage, so many centuries after, 
will give the just idea), were landed in Spain, in 
the Province, of Andalusia, and sent inland up 
‘ the country. It further states that they founded, 
in the interior, four cities. The first of* these 
cities they named Xn^-ica (now Ltisina, on the 
Tagus), after in the land of Israel. The 
next and chief city (the ancipnt capital of New 
Castille) they denominated Toletua (Toledo), 
from the Hebrew term nbriVlD, tultule, in com¬ 
memoration of the pitching and tossing whjch 
they had endured in their transit. The other 
two cities, both adjacent to Toledo, they named 
Makedda and Ascalon, after Mdkedda, in the 
land of Israel, and Ascalon, on the border of the 
Philistines.* I was in the act of reading, for the 
first time, these statements, with intense interest, 
but' suspended judgment, when an intelligent 
friend happened to come in. I read to him the 
Jewish account. He asked, Have you collated 
it with the map of Spain ? I answered in the 
negative, for 1 had' not yet had time to do so; 

Off Kii? cyTi'nrnm'i futa .td UB'n pUDni* 

mpo n*n niatr a'!?e’i'rD osaa ityjje>hD^iDn OB’ Kio’ho 
n'w nr«3n anvn nKnp®> nnMan 

■vpn otp ^ Ki'pND vlwhmh -flaioD nVw -rp ,aitm jbi 
i«TP foioo mrn* i*p^i f-wa nw 

c«Ain R,M, p.«!.- Haiip n*nB> OB' ^>VN , 
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addiag, There « D’Anville’s Atlas, look into it 
while I read\ieii. He did so; and having at 
once found Tekdo, in the next moment, laid his 
hand, successively, upon two adjoining towns, 
and read out their Israelitish names, namely, 
Maqueda and Escalona* It was difficult to 
realize to ourselves, it is impossible to realize to 
others, our mutual surprise and satisfaction. 
There stood the .cities, with their Scriptural 
names, whose origin, doubtless, was wholly 
unknown to the Spaniards themselves; 
whose origin, and whose existence, were at 
once, and for the first time, made known to 


* The proof from the internal evidence, here, arising from the names 
of the localities alone, is of the strongest character; it amounts to the 
conclusion, that the cities of Maqueda and Escalona must have been 
built by the Jews, and at or about the period stated in the Cochin Iloll. 
it is self-evident that neither the ChVistian, nor the Moslem rulers of 
Spain, before or sAer the era of the Hejra, would have suH’ered the hated 
and persecuted Jews of Spain to build and call cities “after.their 
own names.'’ The attempt would infallibly )iuve drawn down the 
heaviest penalties. Tolctola (or Toledo), Maqueda, Escalona, Liizica, 
mutt, therefore, have arisen at a period when no such obstacles existed. 
But such a period mast Aave been prior to ChriHianitj/ ittelf in Spain, 
I. e. to the Christian era. This conclusion rclands us in the account 
of those cities of Spain, of their foundation and nomenclature, as pre¬ 
served in Jewish history; professedly, from thetime of the Captivity, and 
the original Israelitish emigrations. 

It hft been acutely remarhpd upon the etymology of Tulido or 
Tbietola from the Hebrew that this Hebrew name, still the 

Spanish name, argues Jewish founders. Jews only were likely to have 
given it; and the Morm-tossed Jewi^ emigrants themselves alone could 
erigirute such a name, or.transmit to posterity its singularly enigmatic 
^meaning. 
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had just been reading. It was impossible to 
resist evidence like this: it was overwhelming. 
The question, Hoav came the Jewish names of 
Ascalon and. Makeddu into catholic Spain, the 
ourselves, by the Jewish history in which I had 
land of bigotry and persecution? is one that 
must arise. Its only rational explanation is, 
that it must have been given by the Jews, 
before cither Christians or Mahometans had 
power there. And this, the only rational ex¬ 
planation, is the very explanation given in the 
Cochin History. 

It was not until after this discovery, from a 
Jewisli history, and its geographical verifica¬ 
tions, had been made, that niy attention was 
called to a note in Southey’s “ Roderic,” which 
records the wholly independent corroboration, 
that, when Alphonso VI. recovered Toledo 
from the Saracens, he was appealed to by its 
Jewish population, on the ground that they 
were not the descendants of the murderers of 
his Christ, but of the Ten Tribes, whom Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar had sent thither as colonists. The 
appeal was answered graciously; afid the trans¬ 
action ordered by the king to be enrolled tn the 
archives of Toledo. The predominance, from 
time immemorial, of a Jewish |Kq>ulatiou in 
Spain, is matter of histoty, Mahometan as well 
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as Christian. The question, How they came by 
this predominancy ? is one which must be asked, 
and which cannot, without the discovery of some 
unknown cause, earily be answered. The cause, 
as assigned by Jewish history and tradition, 
removes all difficulties. A Hebrew colony, 
planted by Ncbuchadnejszar, held footing in the 
Peninsula, before Carthaginian or Roman, Van¬ 
dal or Visigoth, Christian or Mussulman, had 
any footing there. Toledo is known as, perhaps, 
the most ancient city of Spain: “ Are you aware 
(asked our first authority in this country on such 
a point) that the oldest building in Toledo is 
THE Jewish Synagogue?”* 

But while in Spain, or in Southern India, 
mingled among their brethren the Jews of the 
dispersion, we can now “ see the utmost parts,” 
only, of banished Israel, — in the mountains 
of Afghdnistan or Cabulistan, from of old the 
land of the Aqisto-Piiili, or Nolle tribes^, by an 


* They who have studied (and what English traveller who deserves 
the name, has failed diligently to study?) Mr. Murray's "Hand-books," 
will duly appreciate such a testimony to the antiquity of the Jewish 
settlement in Toledo. 

f It hb been objected, we have seen, to the Afgb&n genealogy, that 
their own national tradition makes them descendants of Saul, the son of 
Kish. This, it has been shown, is only a coniiision of persons and dates 
to vrhieh all national tradition is liable. It is, however, a curious cir. 
cumstance, that the notion of Saul belonging to these parts existed, at 
Ebn Haukal informs us, so &r bwk as the tentii century; speaking of 
III. . i 
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unparalleled combination of evidences*, we are 
summoned “ to see them all.l They arc there 


Shebrircrd, a town of the neighbouring prorince of Irak Agcmi, he says, 
‘Saul the king of the Children of Israel, was of this place."* 

Is not here the probable source of the Afghan tradition? 

* Incidental evidence and confirmation of the existence of Israelite 
settlements in those parts, of a highly important character, has recently 
been supplied from an opposite quarter of the East, by one of those 
Englishwomen of rank, who so often adorn high station by mhntal 
culture, and by a spirit of enterprise kitidled, by what Dr. Johnson 
would have characterized as “ a wise and noble curiosity.” The follow 
ing extract will explain and justify the commendation: — 

“ The Samaritan Patriarch next produced an original letter, written to 
them by some Samaritan brethren in India, about ICO years ago. The 
occasion of its being written was this s ICO years ago, an Englishman, of 
the name of Roberts, Informed the Samaritans of Nablous of the exist¬ 
ence of some of their brethren in India. Upon this, the Nablous Sama¬ 
ritans sent them a copy of the Pentateuch. In return, the Indian 
Samaritans sent a printed [?] copy of the Pentateuch, in three or four 
languages, together with the subjoined letter; botS of which were simwn 
to Hs. 'lliey were obliging enough to send us a copy of this letter, 
translated into Arabic; Assaad h.'iving interpreted it, I give it below. 

. " * Letter of the Samaritans [or Israelites of India] to those of Nablous: 

“ j Wc send our peace, O Israel, our brethren, who dwell in the Holy 
1-and of Canaan. — We have a High Priest full of all learning, honour¬ 
ing the Name of the Most High. He is descended from Phineas, the 
son of Eleazar; and l>e dwells in the city of Mnm [a locality and name 
in India unknown to the Samaritans of Nablous]. He numbers his 
flock twice a year; and, in this year [1 CSC], their number is 127,968. 

* The name of Saul's Father, again, seems curiously to connect itself 
with this story, in the denomination Kish, as the name of a city 
In the direction of Samarkand. See Ebn Ilaukal,, pp. 259,260, for a 
fulf notice of this city of Sogdiana. Otlier Israelite liames, 

Benben, Jhdtidah, Judah, &c., are clearly traceable ^long the course 
the Oxus, or from the Caspiaa Sea to the northern Itoundary line 
Afghanistan. 


'S'S 
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to be seen, by theit own witness'; they are there 
to be seen, by th^unconscious "witness of heathen 
testimony; they are there to be seen, by the 
still more sure, though silent, witness of cha¬ 
racter and countenance, of nature and of name. 


nie I^ites arc 2600, ami they dtre*!! in seven Aovinees. We are under 
the Goveriunent of the Afimjay [(J, Afghdns ?]. Every year we pay 
them, each man, one shekel of the shekels of Jcrusalenu Tlic name 
the chief we have now, is Zd^td of the Trihs of AAmr i and, for 

forty years [from circ. 1640], he has dwelt in* righteousness, and 
employed all his energies in preventing evil. He dwells in the cit^ of 
Aknux, tile largest in our country. Wc have 70 Elders, and 1 [the 
Scribe] am one of them; and my name is Joseph, the son of Oilead, of 
the Sons of iVaii, We have Goveniors, and learned men; and wc have 
twelve Judges. [This part of the letter exactly tallies with the account 
in the Cochin Roll, from the letter ascribed to Eldad, of the Tribe of 
Issachar. It Is further remarkubte, that the chief of these Ileni Issachar 
was styled Nachson, being the very title, nunnaied (lie. marked witli thn 
final »), now borne l»y the chief of the iKiecraunee Afghans, vU. yVccMu]* 
In the time of prayers, we sing hymns, and read a Chapter of Joshua, and 
the Ten Commandments. Send us the. b^tok of Joshua, the Son of Nun.'-— 
Extract from Journal of a Tour in the Holy Land, by the l^dy Francis 
Egerton,'* p. 52, &c., Jx>ndon, 1841. • 

* Hie chief of the Shceraunces is called the Neeka, lie has very 
great authority in his tribe; which is partly derived from his being the 
chosen head of the oldest family, and partly from the belief of the 
Slieeraunee&y Ui.tt he is under the immediate guidance mid protection of 
Providence. 

“ Though men often r^rcss their own injuries by mere force, yet the 
iViee^ is tlie only regular dispenser of justice. He hears the parties, and 
after saying a prayer, decides the cause by the inspiration of the Divinity. 
His order is always obeyed, from the dread of supernatural punish* 
ment.’* — See El^insioHc, p. 382. Is there not, in all this, something 
ligniScantly Israeli^sli? The name and ofilce of the Neeka tli*:s re* 
ippears in tlie Cochin Roll, in the Nachson, or IVince and Jufige of tlw 
Tartar Tribe of Issachar: — page 34. KW 

z 2 
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Their self-apprbpriated name of Beni Iseaeel 
(a national appellative by Avl^ich, we have no 
shadow of reason to doubt, they were, by 
themselves, always distinguished) is sculptured 
upon their foreheads, is engraven on their man¬ 
ners, is written in their hearts. No nation 
under heaven, the Jews themselves alone ex¬ 
cepted, could style themselves Beni Israeel, with 
the probabilities, or any approach to the pro¬ 
babilities in favour of their title, possessed by 
the Afghdn tribes. But they do^ as doubtless 
they ever have done, style themselves Bmi 
Tsraeel; and, in circumstances like theirs, and 
with such a case of evidences as theirs, the 
assumption of the title is the establishment of 
the claim. 

The theme is one of thrilling interest; for it 
hicludes, retrospectively, the whole canon of 
prophecy, and, prospectively, the consummation 
of all things. The subject has been entered on 
in independent coopei’ation with Sir George 
Rose’s argument: 1 would close it with the 
prospect opened in the parting appeal of that 
truly Christian philosopher, If it be a matter 
of imperative duty, and of high interest, to 
endeavour to promote a right understanding of 
prophecy, can this be more evideflt in any case 
than in that of the restoration of all Israel, and 
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their conversion to the faith that is in Jesus, 
when we hear se^ before us the awful warning 
of St. Paul, in a chapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans, the whole of which deserves especial 
consideration, and which relates to all Israel, 
contained in the following words (Rom. xi. 15): 
‘ For if the casting away of them be the recon¬ 
ciling of the world, what shall the receiving of 
them be, but life.from the dead?’ Though 
there is thus signified to us a most fearful inti¬ 
mation, that the faith of the Redeemer sh41I, 
at some future period, become almost universally 
extinct, we are, at the same time, assured, that 
it shall revive, on the preaching of the Gospel 
by the Hebrews: of these Hebrews, the Ten 
Tribes form five-sixth parts. Let us then ask, 
whether'any diligent systematic search has 
hitherto been made, by the Protestant nations, 
to discover this hidden, but certainly still 
existent, people of the Ten Tribes ? 

“ The pretentions exhibited by the Nestorians 
to be those tribes, will not bear a close examina¬ 
tion ; still less will those of the North-American 
Indians do so; and we can hardly treat with 
gravity the supposition, that the semi-Chinese, 
semi-Japanese, dwarfish, and fiat-nosed inhabi¬ 
tants of the Loo-Choo islands, are the represen¬ 
tatives of Ephraim. Yet it has been shown 
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FINAL NOTE. 


Remnant of Israel at Hamndart (the ancient Evbatan<i) 
in Media. Tomb and Character of Esther: from 
Sir R, K. Porter. 

Fbom the “ Itinerary ” of Benjamin of TudeHa we 
glean, incidentally, the important statistical fact, that, 
in the twelfth century, the single city of Hamadan (by 
this Jewish voyager denominated Madai) numbered in 
the census of its inhabitants, a population of no less 
than fifty thousand Jews. From this numerical phe¬ 
nomenon, coupled with the consideration that Hamadan 
(now known as the ancient Ecbatana) was one of those 
“cities of the Mcdes,” among which we know from 
Scripture the Ten Tribes were dispersed at the period 
of the Captivity, the learned Bochart has very justly 
inferred that the Jews here spoken of by Benjamin 
were no other than a portion of the lost Israelites. To 
give a fact and inference forming so important a link 
of evidence in Bochart’s own words: “ Htee est ilia 
{tnon, Hamadan de qua Benjamin Judaeus: Ileec est 
Madai, magna ilia urbs in gu& sunt Judaorum quinqua~ 
ginta miUia. Reliquiae, nisi fallor, Israelitarum, quos 
in Mediam deportaverat Salmanassar — quos Scriptura 
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dicit express^ migrasse in Assyriam, et in Medovum 
urbes.* — 2 Reg. i7. 6. and 18. II. 

More than two centuries after Benjamin of Tudela’s 
day, Hamadan was reduced, by the ferocity of Tamer¬ 
lane, from a still stately city to " a ruinous heap.” Yet, 
in this dismantled and dismembered state, “ though 
dwindled down (as it is described by Sir Robert Kerr 
Porter) into a mere clay-built suburb of what it was,” 
it still retained, at the time of his visit, proof of the 
correctness of Benjamin of Tudela’s statement, in the 
existence amidst its population of from forty to forty- 
five thousand souls, of “ about six hundred Jewish 
families.” This Hebrew colony, however small and 
poor,' Porter, like Bgchart, judging by the internal 
evidences of the case, justly regards as a remnant of 
lost Israel. Without any reference to the authorities 
here adduced in support of this view (authorities of 
which he seems to have been unaware), he treats the 


* It was only upon consoUtng Bocliart upon this note, that I had tho 
great satisfaction to 6nd myself in perfect agreement with this sacred 
geographer as to the locality and course of the river Gosan, which he 
identifies, ns I have done independently in my text, with the Cyrus or 
Kur, and on tlie same grounds. Bringing the geography of Ptolemy to 
bear on the Scriptural statement, be then proceeds: — “Maxime cilm 
in Assyria, vcl Media: parte illi vicina, reperiantur loca, quorum Sacra 
llistoria meminit, nempe n^n, Chalaek, IISH, Chahor, Gottsn. 
ChaUieh, est Ptolomiei Cahehena, ad aquilonem Assyria:. Chabtr est 
qjusdem Ptolemmi, i HaS^ims rh Spot, Mons Chaborai, inter Mediam et 
Assyriam, ubi Tabnlas perperam habent CAoatrat. A quo Monte ad 
Mare Casphim cuntibus, medio fer£ spatio, occurrit Gauzania urbs; 
id est {TD, Gozan, inter duos Cyri alvcos; quam [|TD seil.] region! et 
fluvio proximo nomeo dedisse verisimile eat, ante quam Ibi locorum 
Persa: dominarentur, a quibus Cyna diet coepit iste amnis, ut vidaus 
alter Cambyscs, in gratiam Cyri et Cambysea.**— Geograph. Saer. lib. iii. 
eap. xiv. 
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point as one sufficiently established, by the co-existence 
of Hebrew colonists, Hebrew tradition, and Hebrew 
monuments, in this appropriate locality. The concur¬ 
rence of these circumstances sclf-CTidently gives them 
great reciprocal force: a force which tells with peculiar 
weight in establishing the authenticity of the monu¬ 
mental remains. This last connecting link, between 
existing generations and the history.of the lost Tribes, 
has been touched by Sir R. K. Porter with such truth 
and beauty, that I confer a benefit on the reader, while 
I gratify myself, by closing thdse pages with his picture, 
dmwn by a master hand, of 

THE TOJIB AND CHAKACTEK OF ESTHER. ' 

“ The Jewish part of the inhabitants with whom I 
conversed, shook their heads at the history of the 
Judean £omb in the mountain, but entered with a 
solemn interest into tlie questions I put to tlicni, re¬ 
specting the sepulchre of Esther and Mordccai; the 
dome roof of which rises over the low, dim habitatiops 
of the poor remnant of Israel still lingering in the Jand 
of their captivity. This tomb is regarded by all the 
Jews who yet exist in the empire, as a place of particular 
sanctity; and pilgrimages arc still made to it at a 
certain season of the year, in the same spirit of holy 
penitence with which, in former times, they turned their 
eyes towards Jerusalem. Being desirous of visiting a 
place which Christians cannot view without reverence, 
I sent to request that favour of the priest under whose 
care it ^s preserved. He came to me immediately on 
my message, and seemed pleased with the respect mani¬ 
fest^ towards- the ancient people of his nation, in the * 
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manner with which I asked to be admitted to their 
shrine. ‘. 

“ The character of Esther, as it is ^ven in both books 
that bear her name, has ever appeared to me one of the 
most lovely pictures of female perfection; a beautiful 
example of what might be called female heroism, with¬ 
out any of that hardness of mind which give^ the idea 
of an Amazon. Ip short, she exhibits the most heroic 
self-devotion, in the cause of her unhappy nation, mixed 
with all the attractive softness of feminine delicacy and 
tenderness of heart. She shrinks from the act of eX‘~ 
posing her life to the open shame of the violent death 
she yet steadily resolves to dare, for the purpose of 
saving her people from the execution of the decree 
pronounced against them. Thus, with all the natural 
apprehensiveness of a delicate woman, trembling at the 
thought of her blopd being shed by a private or public 
executioner, she warns Mordecai of the danger she must 
incur in preferring her petition. She. implores him to 
pray that the penalty maybe averted, while she declares 
herself determined to run the desperate risk: — ‘ Go,’ 
said, she, ‘ gather all the Jews that are present in 
Shushan, and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor drink 
three days, night or day: I also and my maidens will fast 
likewise; and so will I go in unto the king, which 
is not according to the law: and if I perish, I perish.’ 

“ I accompanied the priest through the town, over 
much ruin and rubbish, to an enclosed piece of ground, 
rather more elevated than any in its immediate vicinity. 
In the centre was the Jewish tomb, a square building 
of brick, of a mosque-like form, with a rather elongated 
dome at the topi The whole seems in a very decaying 
state, failing fast to the mouldered condition of some 
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wail iragments around, which, in former times, had been 
connected with, an(f extended the consequence of the 
sacred enclosure. The door that admitted us into the 
tomb is, in the ancient sepulchral fashion of the country, 
very small: consisting of a single stone of great thick¬ 
ness, and turning on its own pivots from one side. Its 
key is always in possession of the head of the Jews, 
resident at Hamadan; and doubtless has been so pre¬ 
served from the time of thb holy pair’s interment, when 
the grateful sons of the Captivity, whose lives they had 
rescued from univershl massadte, first erected a monu¬ 
ment over the remains of their benefactors, and obeyed 
the drdinance of gratitude, in making the anniversary of 
their preservation a lasting memorial of Heaven’s mercy, 
and the just faith of Esther and Mordecai. 

“ ‘ So God remembered his people (saving them from 
the conspiracy of Haman) and justified his inheritance. 
Therefore these days shall be unto them in the month 
Adar, the fourteenth and fifteenth day of the same 
month, with an assembly and joy and w’ith gladness 
before God, according to the generations for ever among 
his people.’ — Book of Esther, c. x. ver. 12, 13. . 

“ The pilgrimage yet kept up is a continuation of this 
appointed < assembling.’ And thus having existed from 
the time of the event, such a memorial becomes an 
evidence to the fact, more convincing perhaps than even 
written testimony: it seems a kind of eye-witness. 

“ The original structure, it is said, was destroyed at 
the sacking of the place by Timour; and soon after 
that catastrophe, when the country became a little 
settled, the present unobtrusive building was raised on 
the originaUspot. ■ Certain devout Jews of the city 
stood to the expense; and tdwut one hundred and fifty 
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years ago (nearly five hundred after its re-erection) k 
was fully repaired by a rabbi of the name of Ismael. 

“On passing through the little portal, which we 
did in an almost doubled position, we entered a small 
arched chamber, in which are seen the graves of several 
rabbis; probably one may covet the remains of the 
pious Ismael, and not unlikely the others may contain 
the bodies of the .first rebuilders after the sacrilegious 
destruction by Timour. Hafving ‘ trod lightly by their 
graves,’ a second door, of such very confined dimensions, 
presented itself at the Cnd of this vestibule, we were 
constrained to enter it on our hands and knees; and 
then, standing up, we found ourselves in a. large 
chamber, to which appertained the dome. Immediately 
under its concave stand two sarcophagi, made of very 
dark wood, carved with great intricacy of pattern and 
richness of twisted ornament, with a line of inscription, 
in Hebrew, running round the upper ledge of each. 
Many other inscriptions, in the same language, are cut 
on tlic walls; while one, oCthe oldest antiquity, engraved 
on a slab of white marble, is let into the wall itself. 
The. priest assured me it had been rescued from the 
ruins of the first edifice, at its demolition by the Tartars, 
and, with the sarcophagi themselves, was preserved on 
tire same consecrated spot. Sedak Beg, who was with 
me, copied this inscription, with those round the edges 
of the wooden tombs, and afterwards translated them 
from the original Hebrew into Persian. 

" Hebr^m Inscription on a marble slab in the sepulchre 
of Esther and Mordeeai: 

‘ Mordeeai, beloved and honoured by a king, was 
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great and good. His garments were as those of a 
sovereign. Ahasuerus covered liim with his rich dress, 
and also placed a golden chain around his neck. The 
city of Susa rejoiced' at his honours, and his high 
fortune became the glory of the Jews.’ 

“We have an answering account to this in the Book 
of Esther. 

“ ‘ Moi-decm the Jew was next untp king Ahasuerus, 
and great among the Jews,* and accepted of the multi¬ 
tude of his brethren, seeking the wealth of his people, 
and speAking peace to Mi his seAd.’— Chap. x. ver. 3. 

“ ‘ And Mordecai went out froip the*presence of the 
king in,royal apparel of blue and white, and with a great 
crown of gold, and with a garment, of dne linen and 
purple: and the city of Shu&han rejoiced and was glad.’ 
—Estherf chap. viii. ver. 15. 

“ The above account fully accords with the early 
custom of the Persian nionarchs investing their ministers 
and favourites with splendid robes, chains, and golden 
ornaments. Also, from Xenophon’s representation,that 
death would be the punishment of any noble, however 
illustrious, assuming to himself the royal raixturer of 
purple and white, we may gather the peculiar honour 
which was now bestowed on Mordecai. The custom of 
bestowing garments as marks of distinction, it may bo 
remembered, is still maintained in Persia, in the gift of 
kalauts, or robes of favour. 

“ The inscription which encompasses the sarcophagus 
of Mordecai is to this effect: — 

“ * It is said by David, “ Preserve me, O God 1 I am 
now in Thy presence. I have cried at the gate of 
heaven, that Thou art my God; and what goodness 
have I received from Thee, O Lord I” 
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“ ‘ Those whose bodies are now beneath in this earth, 
when animated by Thy mercy, w'ere great; and what¬ 
ever happiness was bestowed upon them in this world 
came from Thee, O God 1 

“ ‘ Their grief and siiiferings were many at the first; 
but they became happy, because they always called upon 
Thy holy name in their miseries. Thou liftedst me up, 
and I became powerful. Thine enemies sought to 
destroy me in the early times of my life; b“t tbe 
shadow of Thy hand was upon me, and covered me as 
a tent from their wicked purposes.— MobdecAi.* 

** The following is a translation of the inscription 
carved round the sarcophagus of Esther, the Qu.een : — 
“ ‘ I praise Thee, O God, that Thou hast created me! 
I know that my sins merit punishment, yet I hope for 
mercy at Thy hands; for, whenever I call upon Thee 
Thy holy presence secures me from all evil. 

“ ‘ My heart is at ease, and my fear^of Thee increases. 
My life became, through Thy goodness, at the last full 
of peace. 

. O God! do not shut my soul out from Thy divine 
presence I Those whom Thou lovest never feel the 
torments of hell. Lead me, O merciful Father, to the 
life of life 1 that I may be filled with the heavenly 
fruits of Paradise, — Esther.’ 

“A corresponding sentiment to the substance of these 
inscriptions may be found in the Apocryphal Book of 
Esther, in the prayer she puts up immediately before 
her entrance to the king to prefer her petition 

"' Queen Esther laid away her glorious apparel, and 
put on the garments of anguish and mourning; and 
instead of piecaous ointment, she covered her head with 
iwhes. And she prayed unto the Lord God of Israel, 
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enyiug; “ O Lord, Thou ouly art our King I Help mo, 
desolate woman, whcThast no helper but Thee. O Lord, 
give not thy sceptre to them that be nothing, and let 
them not laugh at our fall’; but turn their device upon 
themselves, and-make him an example that hath begun 
this against us. Give me eloquent speech in niy mouth 
before the lion; turn his heart to hate him. that fighteth 
against us; but deliver us with Thine hand, and help 
me that am- desolate. TIiob knowest all things, O Lord ! 
Thou knowest that 1 hate the glory of the unrighteous, 
and abhor the bed of the uncireumcised. Thou knowest 
my necessity ; for I abhor the sign o6 my high estate, 
whioh^is upon my head in the day wherein I show my¬ 
self, and that I wear it not when I am private, 'by 
myself. O thou mighty God 1 hear the voice -of the 
forlorn, and deliver me out of my fear.’ 

“ To this succeeds one of the most exquisite descrip¬ 
tions that ever was given of female loveliness, and in 
language equalling the beauty of its subject:— 

“ ‘ And wlien she had ended her prayer, she laid away 
her mourning garments. And, being gloriously adorned, 
she took two maids with her; and upon one she lc;tued, 
as carrying herself daintily, and the other followed, 
bearing up her train. And she was ruddy', through the 
perfection of her beauty, and her countenance was 
cheerful and amiable; but her heart was in anguish 
'for fear. 

“ ‘ Then, havii^ passed through all the doors, she 
stood before theung, who sat upon his royal throne, 
and was clothed all his robes of majesty, ail glitter¬ 
ing with gold and precious stones; and he was very 
dreadful. Then, lifting up hie countenance, that shone 
with majesty, he looked very fiercely upon her: and 

111. A A 
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the queen fell down, and was {>ale, and fainted, and 
bowed herself upon the head of Che maid that went, 
before* her. Then God changed the apirit of the king 
into mildness, who, in a fear, leaped from his throne, 
and took her in his arms till she came to herself i^in, 
and Comforted her with loving words, and said untp her, 
‘ Esther! what is the matter ? I am thy brother; -he of 
good cheer I Thou shalt not die, though our command¬ 
ment be general. Come near I’ 

' So he heM up his golden sceptre, and laid it upon 
her neck, and embraced her, and said, Speak unto me I ”, 
Then she wrid unto him: *' I saw thee, my lord, as 
an angel of God, and my heart was troubled for fear 
of thy majesty.” Audi as she was speakings site fell 
down again, for hiintness. Then the king was troub^d, 
and nil his servants comforted her.’— -A. S. of Esther, 
oh. XV. 

“With the sacred volume in my hands, which con¬ 
tained these, accounts of the devoted goodness of this 
fairest daughter of Israel, I could not look on her tomb 
before me, without feeling an awe and admiration that 
made my heart bow to the memory of such perfect 
virtue, in such perfect beauty.”—SVavels in Oeorgia, 
Esrtia, 4^., ^c., by Sir R. K. Porter, vol. ii. p. 105. 
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